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BOOK  VIII. 
CHAP.    I. 

STATUES    AND    THE    PAINTINGS. 

AFTER  this  day's  adventure^  Oswald 
could  not  shut  his  eyes  during  the  whole 
nights  He  had  never  been  so  near  sacri- 
ficing every  thing  to  Corinna.  He  w  ould 
not  even  demand  her  secret,  or  at  least,  be- 
fore knowing  it,  he  wished  solemnly  to 
pledge  his  faith  that  he  would  consecrate 
to  her  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Doubt 
seemed  now  wholly  banished  from  his 
mind  ;  and  he  amused  himself  with  think- 
ing of  the  letter  he  intended  to  write  to 
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her  on  the   following   morning',    and  on 
"which  hung  the  ultimate  desision  of  his 
fate.     But  how  weak  was  his  resolution, 
how  evanescent  his  hopes  of  happiness  ! 
Too  soon   his   thoughts  recurred   to  the 
past  events  of  his  life.     He   had   already 
loved^  though  never  to  such   a  degree  as 
he   now  loved  Corinna ;    nor  could    the 
first  object  of  his  choice  be  compared  to 
her  ;  still  that  passion  had  led  him  astray 
—led  him  to  commit  actions  that  reflec- 
tion disapproved,  and  which  had  cruelly 
lacerated  the  heart  of  his  father. — "  Ah  ! 
who  knows/'  said  he,  '^'^who  knows  whe- 
ther his  son  may  not  to-day  equally   for- 
get his   duty  to   his   country  ?" — '"  Ob, 
thou  1"    said  he,  addressing  himself  to  his 
father's  portrait,   ''  thou  who  wast  ever 
my  best   friend,   no   longer  shall    I  hear 
thy  voice  ;  but  let  that  silent  look,  whose 
power  is  so  absolute  over  my  soul,  teach 
me  to  act  so  as  not  to  disturb  thy  celes- 
tial ha;>piness.     Forget  not,  however,  the 
misery  attendant  on  mortality,  and  be  as 
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indulgent  to  your  son  in  thy  celestial  abode 
as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  when  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth.  I  shall  become  a 
better  man  by  having  such  an  angelic 
woman  for  my  companion^,  and  by  having 
the  example  of  her  virtues  cofftinuaiiy  be- 
fore my  eyes ;  if  I  can  protect  and  save 
such  a  woman — Save  her  ?  he  suddenly 
ejaculated ;  and  from  what  ?  from  a  life 
of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  independence  !*' 
This  reflection  made  him  shudder  as  an 
inspiration  from  his  father. 

In  sentimental  struggles,  who  has  not 
often  experienced  a  kind  of  secret  super- 
stition which  is  mistaken  as  a  w^arning 
from  Heaven  of  approaching  sufi'erings  ? 
Such  struggles  betv^cen  passion  and  con- 
science are  not  uncommon  in  susceptible 
minds ! 

Oswald  traversed  his  chamber  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation^,  sometimes  stopping 
to  gaze  on  the  mild  and  refulgent  beams 
b3 
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of  an  lialian  moon.  Tlie  contemplation 
of  nature  taught  him  resignation,  hut 
could  not  remove  his  inquietude.  The 
dawn  of  morning  found  him  in  the  same 
state  of  agitation  ;  and  when  Count  d'Er- 
feuil  and  .M.  Edgerraond  entered  his 
apartment,  thej  anxiously  inquired  if  he 
was  unwellj  so  much  was  he  altered  by 
the  mental  conflicts  he  had  undergone 
during  the  night.  The  Count  was  the 
first  to  break  silence.  ''  It  must  be  con- 
fessed/' said  he^  ''  that  the  entertainment 
of  yesterday  was  delightful.  Corinna  is 
a  fascinating  creature,  I  did  not  hear 
above  half  of  what  she  uttered,  but  I 
guessed  it  all  by  her  looks  and  tone  of 
voice.  Pity  that  such  talents  should  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  so  wealthy  a  female  ! 
If  she  had  been  poor,  and  hpr  own  mis- 
tress, she  might  have  become  an  actress, 
and  would  then  have  been  the  pride  and 
glory  of  ;hp  It 4  an  stage." 

This  discourse  gave  a  pang  to  the  heart 
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of  Oswald,  but  which  he  endeayonred  to 
suppress,  as  Count  d'Erteuil  had  the  pe- 
culiar art  of  sa)  ing  what  he  chose  with- 
out giving'  oft'ence,  eveu  when  his  remarks 
left  a  disagreeable  impression  on  tlic  mind. 
Sensible  ni4nds  only  know  how  to  act 
without  hurting  the  feelings  of  others; 
self-love,  so  susceptible  itself,  never  re- 
gards the  susceptibility  of  others. 

M.  Edgermond  praised  Corinna  in  the 
most  delicate  and  flattering  terms.  Os- 
wald replied  to  him  in  English,  in  order 
to  avoid  in  the  conversation  respecting 
Corinna  the  disagreeable  encomiums  of 
Count  d'Erfeuil.  ''  It  appears  iu  me  that 
I  am  an  intruder,''  said  the  Count, ''  I  shall 
go  to  Corinna's,  she  will  be  glad  to  hear 
my  observations  on  her  performance  of 
yesterday.  I  have  some  advice  to  give 
her  which  will  lead  me  into  details;  but 
they  are  often  necessary,  and  she  is  such  a 
^^  oiiderful  w^oman,  that  notliiiu>*  must  be 
neglected  to  make  her  acquire  perfection. 
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"  And  tiien/'  said  he,  wliispering  Lord 
Nevil,  ''  I  vv^ish  to  encourage  her  to  act 
often  in  tragedy*' ;  it  will  be  a  sure  way 
for  her  to  become  i^HQ  wife  of  some  foreign 
traveller  of  distinction.  As  for  you  and 
nie^  my  dear  Oswald,  we  will  never  be 
guilty  of  such  folly;  w^e  are  too  much  ac- 
customed io  the  company  of  beautiful  and 
accomplished  women  to  commit  such  a 
foolish  action  :  but  who  knowis  but  that 
some  German  prince,  or  Spanish  grandee'* 
— At  these  words  Oswald  arose,  being  no 
longer  able  to  contain  himself,  and  who 
knows  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, had  Count  d'Erfeuil  perceived  his 
emotion ;  but  so  satisfied  w  as  he  with  his 
last  remark,  that  he  turned  upon  his  heel 
in  order  to  retire,  not  suspecting  that  he 
bad  offended  Lord  Nelvil ;  had  he  known 
it,  much  as  he  loved  him,  he  v/ould  have 
remained.  The  great  courage  of  Count 
d'Erfeuil  served  even  more  than  his  vanity 
to  blind  him  to  his  faults  As  he  was  te- 
nacious in  every  point  of  honour,  he  did 
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not  believe  himself  delicient  in  sensibility ; 
arid  believing  himself,  as  he  really  was, 
brave  and  amiable,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
iied  with  his  situation,  and  wished  for  no 
higher  rank  in  life. 

Oswald's  agitation  had  not  escaped  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  M.  Edgcrmond,  and 
when  Count  li'Erfeuil  had  retired,  he  said 
to  him,/*'  My  dear  Oswald,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you,  I  shall  go  to  Naples."  ''  Why 
£0  soon  ?'*  replied  Lord  Nelvil,  ''  because 
this  is  no  longer  a  place  for  me/'  continued 
M.  Edgermond.  ''  i  am  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  jievertheless  am  not  certain  but 
I  might  become  the  dupe  of  Corinna/' 
— ''  And  if  you  should,"  interrupted  Os- 
wald, ''  what  would  then  happen  V — 
"  Such  a  woman  was  not  formed  to  live  in 
Wales,"  replied  M.  Edgermond ;  "  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  Oswald,  none  but  En- 
ijisliivomen  can  siiil  Englislvmen.  It  is  net 
for  me  to  advise  you,  and  I  have  no  occa- 
sion to  assure  yon,  that  I  will  be  silent  re- 
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specting  what  I  have  seen;  but,  all  amia- 
ble as  is  Coriiina,  I  am  of  Walpole's  opi- 
nion, what  would  it  avail  us  at  home  .^ 
and  with  us  home  is  every  thing,  at  least 
for  the  women.  Represent  to  yourself 
your  beautiful  Italian  left  alone  when  you 
are  at  the  chace,  or  attending  your  duty 
in  parliament,  and  retiring  with  the  desert, 
in  order  to  prepare  tea  when  you  rise  from 
table.  Dear  Oswald,  our  females  possess 
domestic  virtues,  w  hich  you  will  look  for 
in  vain  in  other  countries.  In  Italy  the 
men  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  please 
the  fair  sex — thus  the  more  lovely  a  wo- 
man is,  the  more  homage  she  receives. 
But  with  us,  where  the  men  are  in  general 
engaged  in  active  pursuits,  the  women 
must  remain  in  the  back  ground,  a  very 
unfit  place  for  such  a  woman  as  Gorinna; 
her  I  could  wish  to  place  upon  a  throne, 
but  not  beneath  my  humble  roof.  My 
Lord,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  your 
wo  h  mother,  who  was  so  deeply  re- 
gretted  by   your   venerable    father;   she 
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mucli  resembled  my  young  cousin,  and 
such  a  one  would  I  wish  for  a  wife^,  were 
I  still  young  enough  to  make  a  choice^, 
and  could  hope  for  a  reciprocal  return. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  be  offended 
at  what  I  have  just  now  said  ;  no  person 
can  admire  Corinna  more  than  I  do  ;  and 
perhaps  were  I  at  yoiu'  time  of  life,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  rendering  myself  agreeable  to  herr" 

On  fiaishing  these  words  he  took  the' 
hand  of  Lord  Nelvil,  which  he  affection- 
ately pressed,  and  retired  without  Oswald 
being  able  to  utter  a  single  word.  But 
Edgerraond  understood  the  cause  of  his 
silence,  and  satisfied  with  Oswald's  re- 
turning the  pressure  of  his  hand,  he  went 
away,  being  himself  impatient  to  put  an 
end  to  a  conversation  which  cost  him  sa 
much. 

Of  all  that  Edgermond  had  uttered,  one 
word  alone  had  struck  the  heart  of  Os- 
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wald ;  his  motlier — well  did  he  remember 
his  father's  attachment  to  her^  though  he 
■was  but  fourteen  when  she  died  ;  witli 
sentimenta  of  profound  love  and  venera- 
tion he  recalled  to  remembrance  the  mild 
and  estimable  virtues  of  her  character. — 
''  Fool  !  idiot  that  T  am/'  cried  he, ''  when 
alone,  not  to  know  what  kind  of  woman 
my  father  would  destine  for  me.  Can  I 
have  forgotten  my  mother  ?  forgotten  her 
he  so  tenderly  loved  ?  V/hat  can  I  wish 
for  more  ?  Why  do  I  deceive  myself,  in 
pretending  ignorance  of  what  he  would 
think,  could  I  now  ask  his  advice." 

How  terrible  was  the  idea  of  returning 
to  Corinna  after  what  had  passed  on  the 
preceding  evening,  without  saying  some- 
thing which  might  confirm  the  sentiments 
he  had  already  expressed.  The  agitation 
of  bis  mind  became  so  great,  as  to  cause 
the  wound  in  his  breast  to  bleed  afresh. 
His  terrified  attendants  ran  en  all  sides, 
calling  loudly  for  help,  while  he  secretly 
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M  islied  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  his  an- 
guish. Could  I  but  once  more  see  Co- 
rinna  !  could  I  but  once  more  hear  her  call 
me  her  Romeo  !  gladly  would  I  resign 
life.  And  the  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks ;  they  were  the  first  he  had  shed 
since  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  wrote  to  Ccrinna  to  inform  her  of 
the  accident  by  which  he  was  confined, 
and  concluded  this  epistle  with  a  few  me- 
lancholy expressions.  How  different  were 
the  thoughts  that  had  ushered  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Cor[n?^»  !  r^ow  exquisite  the  idea 
of  having  ni  .npression  on  the  heart 

of  Oswald^  and  feeiiiig  herself  beloved  ! 
She  felt  happy^  although  she  knew  not 
exactly  what  she  wished  for. — A  thou- 
sand circumstances  made  her  look  with 
dread  at  the  prospect  of  an  union  with 
Lord  Nelvil ;  but  her  passions  being 
stronger  than  her  prudence,  and  guided 
merely  by  the  present  without  any  regard 
to  future^  that  day  which  cost  her  so  much 
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pain  had  dawned    upon  her  as  the  most 
bright  and  happy  of  her  whole  life  ! 

On  reading  Oswalds  note  she  expe- 
rienced the  bitter  pangs  of  the    most  se^ 
vere  anguish.    She  thought  him  in  greater 
danger  than  he  was  in  reality^  and  she  im^ 
mediately   set    off    on    foot,    crossed  the 
Corso  at  the  time  it  was  most  frequented, 
and  entered  Oswald's  house    in  sight  of 
the   most    fasLionahle   society   of  Rome. 
She  had  not   allowed  herself  time  for  re- 
flection, and  her  speed  had  been  so  great,^^ 
that  when  she  came   into  Oswald's  cham- 
ber she  was  unable  to   breathe  or  utter  a 
single  syllable.     Lord  Nelvil  felt   all  she 
hazarded  on  his  account,  and  exaggerating 
to  himself  the  consequences  of  a  step  that 
would  have  dishonoured  a  woman's  fame 
in  England,  especially  an  unmarried  one, 
transported  with  sentiments  of  generosity, 
love,  and  gratitude  ;  feeble  as  he  was  he 
pressed  Corinna  to  his  heart,  and  exclaim- 
ed: ''Oh,  my  beloved  !  never  will  I  for- 
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sake  thee,  \vl]0  bast  not  liesitated  thus  io^ 
expose  thyself  for  my  sake  !   and  I  ought 
to  make  thee  amends  for — "  Gorinna  un- 
derstood   his  meaning",    and  immediately 
interrupting   him,  slie  disentangled    her- 
self gently  from  his  arms,  and  said  to  him, 
after  having  inquired  how  he  found  him- 
self— •'  You  mistake,  my  Lord  ;  in  payings 
you  this    visit,  I  do  nothing  njore  than 
what  most  of  ihe  women  in  Rome  would 
have  done  in  my  place  ;  I  am  informed  of 
your  being  in  a  state  of  danger;  you  are- 
a  stranger  here;   I  am  the  only  acquaint- 
ance  you  have  formed  ;  ought  I  not  to 
take    care     of  you  ?     Established    forms 
are  to  be  respected  when   self  only  is  to 
be  sacrificed  to  them :    but  surely   they 
ought  to  yield  to  the  apprehensions  and 
anxiety   for  a   friend    in  danger?    Cruel 
would  be  the  fate  of  a  female  if  these  same 
forms,  in  suffering  one  to  love,    forbade 
only  the   irresistible  impulse   that  makes 
one  fly  to  the  assistance   of  the  beloved 
object.     My  Lord,   fear  not  my  having 
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exposed  myself  by  coming  here  :  my  a;^:e 
and  talents  have  g'iven  me  here  the  privi- 
lege of  a  married  woman.  Mj  friends 
know  tliat  I  have  been  here.  Whether 
thej  blame  me  pr  not  for  loving  jou  I 
know  not,  but  surely  they  will  not  find 
fault  with  my  devoting  myself  to  the  man 
Hove."  When  Oswald  heard  these  ex- 
pressions uttered  in  so  natural  and  sincere 
a  manner,  he  felt  a  confused  niixtiue  of 
different  impressions.  Sensible  of  the 
delicacy  of  Corinna's  answer,  he  was  sorry 
to  see  himself  undeceived  in  what  he  had 
first  supposed  ;  he  could  have  wished  jshe 
had  for  him  been  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able error  in  the  public  opinion,  in  order 
that  this  very  fault  might  impose  on  him 
the  obligation  of  making  her  his  wife,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  doubts  and  fears.  He 
did  not  relish  this  freedom  of  the  Italian 
morals  which  thus  prolonged  his  anxiety, 
which  left  him  a  great  degree  of  happi- 
ness without  any  tie.  He  wished  that 
honour  might  command  what  he  desired. 
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His  agitated  spirits  caused  the  wound  to 
bleed  afresh.  Corinna^  though  dreadfuiiy 
alarmed,  was  all  kindness ;  her  assiduous 
attentions  were  full  of  a  charming  sweet- 
ness. 

Towards  the  evening  Oswald  felt  him- 
self more  oppressed :  Corinna  on  her 
knees  near  his  bed^  supported  his  head  on 
lier  arm,  though  she  was  at  that  moment 
much  more, agitated  than  he  was.  Not- 
withstanding his  sulferings,  he  often  cast 
on  Corinna  a  look  expressive  of  the  most 
heartfelt  delight.  ''  Corinna/'  said  he 
in  a  low  voice,  ^'  read  to  me  in  that  paper^ 
containing  my  father's  reflections  con- 
cerning death.  Think  not,  ray  beloved,*' 
said  he,  on  seeing  her  em^otion,  "  that  I 
think  I  am  threatened  with  its  approach. 
But  whenever  I  feel  myself  unwell  I  love 
to  peruse  these  words  of  consolation, 
which  I  fancy  I  hear  him  utter.  Be- 
sides, I  wish,  my  Corinna,  you  should  knovf 
what  kind  of  man  my  father   was :  you 
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will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  my 
grief  for  his  loss,  and  of  the  empire  he  had 
over  mC;,  and  of  all  I  have  one  day  to  im- 
part." Corinna  took  the  paper  which 
Oswald  always  kept  near  him^  and  with 
a  trembling  voice  she  read  a  few  pages 
to  liim. 

"  Ye  faithful  and  beloved  servants  of 
*^  the  Lord,  you  will  talk  of  death  without 
"  fear  ;  for  it  will  be  for  you  but  a  change 
''  of  habitation :  and  the  one  you  will 
"  leave  is  perhaps  the  least  of  all.  O  in^ 
''  numerable  worlds,  thatiill  (he  space  in- 
"  iinite  to  our  view  !  ye  globes,  tJie  work 
''  of  the  Almighty,  teeming  with  his  crea- 
•^^  tures  unknown  to  us:  ye  that  perform 
"  your  appointed  course  in  the  vast  ex^ 
^'  pause  !  let  our  praises  unite  with  yours: 
''  we  know  nothing  of  your  state,  no- 
*'  thing  of  your  first,  second,  or  last 
"  share  in  the  mercies  of  the  Supreme 
''  Being;  but  in  conversing  on  life  and 
"  death,  on  time  past^  and  on  futurity. 
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"  wc  connect  our  interest  with  those  of 
*'  all  intelligent  and  sensible  creatures,  no 
'r matter  how  distant  the  place,  how 
'^  vast  the  separation  between  us.  Ye  fa- 
"  milies  of  different  nations  and  tribes,  in- 
"  habitants  of  spheres  unknown,  and  as 
^'  yet  unseen,  sing  with  us.  Glory  to 
''  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  to  Nature's  King, 
''  to  the  God  of  the  Universe  ;  glory  and 
^'  homage  be  to  him  who  can  as  he  pleases 
''  transmute  sterility  into  abundance,  sha- 
''  dow  into  reality,  and  death  itself  into 
"  eternal  life. 

''  Doubtless  the  death  of  the  just  man 
"  is  a  desirable  end  ;  but  few  among  us^, 
''  few  of  our  forefathers  have  been  blest 
"  with  such  a  sight.  Where  is  that  man 
^'  who  would  appear  without  dread  before 
'Mhe  face  of  the  Almighty  ? — Where  is 
''  the  man  who  has  always  loved  God, 
*'  who  has  served  him  from  his  youth,  and 
^'  who  at  an  advanced  age  fears  no  alarm- 
^' ing   recollection  ? — Yvhere  is  that  man 
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''  who  has  never  deviated  from   the  \mih  1 

^'  of  rectitude  without  any  consideration 

^' for  the  praise^and  reward  of  opinions? 

''  Where  is^  ah,  where  is  that  being  fit  ta 

^'be  a  model  for  us  all  !  If  he  exist  among 

''  us.,  let  us  surround  him  with  reverence, 

''  and  intreat  of  him  to  soUer  us  to  witness 

^'  his  last  moments  w  ith  the  same  eager- 

^'  ness  we  should  the  most  splendid  spec- 

/' tacle  ;     --    shaii    need    rr  •••u;iun     ta 

''  stand  round  the  bed  of  terror,  to  give 

"  all    our  attention. — Behold  !  there    he 

^'  lies  never  to  rise  again.     He  foresees  the 

''  moment  is  approaching ;  see  how  serene 

*'  his  countenance  !    his   forehead   seems 

"  adonied  v/ilh  the  crown  of  glory  :   and 

"he  says  with   the    apostle:  I  know  in 

''  whom  I  have  put  my  trust,  and  this  con- 

"  fidence  animates  his   looks  even  when 

"  his.strength  fails  him  ;   he  alread) 

"  a  survey  of  the  new  country  he  is  going 

"  to  be  an  inhabitant  of,  but  without  for- 

^  getting  the  one  he  is  about  to  leave  ;  he 

"  flies  to  his  Creator,  to  his  God,  but  doe^ 
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"  not   abjure  the    seiitiincnts    that    have 
*'  made  the  deh'ght  of  his  cljaiflg  life. 

''  Of  all  those  who  are  ncarij  related  to 

''  him  his  faithful  mate  is  the  first,  who, 

'  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  des- 

'  tined  to  follow  after  him ;  her  he  tries 

'  to  console,  wipes  awaj  her  tears,  tells 

"'  her  they  shall  meet  again  in  mansions  of 

'^  never-ending  bliss :  he  cannot  separate 

'  this  idea.     He  recals  to   her  mind  the 

'' happy  days  they  have  spent  together; 

'^  not  that  he  seeks  to  wound  the  feelings 

''of  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  but  to  in- 

"  crease  their  mutual  confidence  in  celes- 

''  tiai   goodness.     lie  reminds   the  com- 

''  panion  and  sharer  of  his  fortune  how 

''  tenderly  he  has  loved  lier,  not  to  cause 

*'  regrets  he  would  rather  soothe,  but  to 

''  enjoy  a  little  longer  the  pleasing  recol- 

*'  lection,  that  their  fond  hearts  were  like 

"  two  tender  twigs  grafted  on  one  trunk, 

''  which,    entwining  together,  will  be   a 

''  prop  and  stay  on  that  uncertain  and  ob- 
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''  sciire  bourne^  where  they  will  lind  tlieii' 
''  surest  refuge  in  the  mercies  of  their 
''^  God.  But,  alas!  is  it  possible  to  form 
"^  a  just  idea  of  the  emotions  of  a  h)ving 
'^  heart  at  the  moment  ^heii  a  vast  soli* 
*'  tude  opens  to  the  view,  when  the  senti- 
''  ments  and  concerns  tliat  have  subsisted 
"  during  our  happiest  dajs,  are  vanishing 
''  away  from  our  sight.  Oh  !  ye  who  are 
''  destined  to  survive  this  half  of  yourself, 
"  decreed  by  heaven  to  be  your  support 
*'  in  this  life,  and  the  object  of  your  fondest 
''  affections,  whose  closing  eyes  now  bid 
"^ you  an  adieu,  could  you  refuse  to  Jay 
*'  your  hand  on  a  sinking  heart,  whose  fast 
"  thrill  still  addresses  you,  when  the  lips 
"  have  ceased  to  move,  and  all  other  lan- 
*'  guage  fails  ?  And  shall  we,  your  faith- 
^^  ful  friends,  shall  we,  could  we  bhime  you 
"  if  you  had  desired  that  your  remains. 
*'  might  be  entombed  together,  and  your 
'^  ashes  suffered  to  intermingle  with  each 
^'  other.  God  of  ail  power  and  goodness 
"'grant  that  they   may   both  rise    again 
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'•'  together  ;  or  if  one  only  has  deserved 
''  i\\y  favour,  if  one  only  be  called  among 
''  the  small  number  of  thy  chosen  servants, 
''  suffer  the  other  to  perceive  the  light  of 
*'  angels,  at  the  moment  \vhen  the  last 
''  trumpet  shall  summon  the  blessed  to 
''  meet  togetlicr,  suffer  him  to  take  ano- 
^'  ther  sip  of  biiss  before  he  falls  again  into 
''  eternal  darkness. 

''  Oh  !  we  deceive  ourselves  when  we  at- 
'^  tempt  to  describe  the  last  moments  of  the 
'^man  of  feeling,whobeholds  death  advanc- 
"  ing  with  rapid  strides,  ready  to  separate 
''  him  from  all  the  objects  of  his  affection. 
''  He  collects  all  his  strength,  summons 
''  up  the  man  within  him,  that  his  djing 
'^  words  may  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  his 
"  children.     He  addresses  them  thus:   Be 
''  not  terrifi.^d  at  the  approaching  disso- 
^^ution  of  your  father,  your  old  friend. 
•'  Condemned  by  nature's  law  to  quit  this 
'^  earth  as  he  came  before  you,  he  will  set 
"  you  a  pattern  of  courage ;  yet  he  leaves 
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''  you  with  regret.     Doubtless,  he  wished 
*'  to  assist  you  a  little  longer  vvith  his  ex- 
''  perience,  and    acconipanv  you   a  little 
''  further,  to  guide  you  through  the  perils 
*^^  and  intricacies  of  3'Outh.     But  life  has 
''  no  suppoi^t  when  the  grave  yawns  to  re- 
^'  ceive  us ;  you   must    now   proceed   on 
^'  alone   through  a  land    which   I   must 
'^  quit.     May  you  lay  up  a  rich  store  of 
^'  thos<*.  blessings  which  Providence   has 
''  amply  diffused  ;  but  never  forget  that 
^'  this  world  itself  is  a  fleeting  world;,  and 
^'  that  you   arc  destined   for  another  far 
^'  more  durable.     Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
'^  again  :  my  prayers  and  my  tears  shall  be 
''  the  last  sacrifice  I  offer  up  for  you  be- 
''  fore  the  throne  of  grace.     Love  religion 
"  that  holds  out  such  fair  promises — love 
''  religion^,  the  last  bond  of  union  between 
'^  parents  and  children.     Come  near  me^ 
^'  that  my  eyes  may  behold  you  once  more 
''  ere  they  close  for  ever — let  the  blessings 
''  of  God's  faithful  servant  be  upon  you — 
'^  he  dies — angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
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**■  receive  his  soul,  and  leave  us  here  below 
''  the  remembrance  of  Ills  deeds^  of  his 
''  thoughts,  and  of  his  hopes/' 

This  lecture  was  often  interrupted  by 
the  reciprocal    emotion    of  Oswald  and 
Corinna.    At  last  tbej  were  forced  to  give 
it  up.     Corinna  dreaded    Icst    Oswald's 
tears  should  increase  his  disorder  ;  they 
had  fallen  in  such  torrents  she  was  shock- 
ed at  the  condition  he  was  in,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  she  was  not  much    better 
herself.     Oswald  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  her,  and  said  :   ''  Friend   of  my  heart, 
thy  tears  have  mingled  with  mine  :  thou 
hast  bewailed  with  me   the  less  of  my  tu- 
telary, still  my  guardian  angel— methinks 
:  I  feel  his  la.^t  embrace,  and  behold  his  last 
\  looks.     Perhaps    you   were   destined   by 
'  \m    to  console    me    for    his  loss.     Per- 
liaps — "    "  x\li,  no,"  cried  Corinna,  ''  he 
has  not  thought  me  w  orthy  of  such  a  dis- 
tlnclion."— '' What    say  you  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Oswald;  ''  Corinna  was  afraid  she  had 
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uttered  what  she  wished  to  conceal^  and 
repeated  what  liad  just  escaped  her  lips: 
saying  only,  "  he  would  not  think  me 
worthy  of  it/'  The  alteration  of  this  word 
chased  away  the  uneasiness  that  it  at  first 
occasioned  in  Oswald's  heart,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  discourse  with  more  composure 
ahout  his  father. 

The  physicians  arrived,  and  in  some  de- 
gree reanimated  her  hopes  ;  but  they  ab- 
solutely prohibited  Lord  Nelvil  from 
speaking  until  the  vessel  which  was  open- 
ed was  cicatrized.  In  this  manner  passed 
six  whole  days,  during  which  time  Co- 
rinna  never  left  the  side  of  Oswald,  and 
prevented  him  from  uttering  a  single  word, 
by  gently  imposing  silence  when  h^  at- 
tempted to  speak.  She  had  the  art  of 
filling  up  the  time  by  reading,  music,  and 
conversation ;  sometimes  of  a  serious,  at 
others  of  a  gay  nature;  always  imparting 
to  her  subject  a  grace  and  novelty  by  her 
mannex  of  treating  it. 
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All  these  graces  and  accomplishments 
served  to  veil  the  internal  anguish  she  ex- 
perienced, and  which  she  wished  to  con- 
ceal from  Lord  Nelvil ;  but  she  was  never 
a  single  moment  diverted  from  it.     She 
perceived   almost  before  Oswald  himself 
what  he  suffered  ;  the  courage  bj  which 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  never  for  a 
moment    deceived   Corinna;    she  antici- 
pated all  his  wants,  and  hastened  to  alle- 
viate his  sufferings,  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  make  light  of  the  attentions 
she  paid  him.     Nevertheless,  when   Os- 
wald became    pale,   the  colour  also  fled 
from  the  lips  of  Corinna,  and  her  hands 
trembled  when  giving  him  assistance  ;  but 
she  strove  to  recover  herself,  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.     Sometimes  she  pressed 
the  hand  of  Oswald  to  her  heart,  as  if  to 
infuse  new  life  into  him.     At  length  her 
cares  succeeded — Oswald  recovered. 

''  Corinna,**  said  he  to  her,  when  she  at 
last  allowed  him  to  speak,  *'  whj  was  not 
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my  friend  Edgermond  here  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  days  you  have  passed  with  me.  He 
would  have  seen  that  you  are  not  less 
amiable  than  beautiful^  he  would  have 
seen  that  domestic  life  with  you  is  a  scene 
of  constant  bliss^  and  that  you  only  differ 
from  other  women  by  having  joined 
to  all  their  virtues  the  addition  of  all  their 
charms.  No^  it  is  too  much^  I  must  put 
an  end  to  this  combat  which  lacerates  my 
heart;,  this  combat  which  has  brought  me 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Corinna,  thou 
shalt  listen  to  me,  thou  shalt  hear  all  my 
secrets,  although  thou  concealest  thine,  and 
thou  shalt  pronounce  our  fate.*' — "  Our 
fate  !'*  replied  Coiinna,  ''  if  you  feel  as  I 
do,  it  is  never  to  leave  each  other.  But 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  at  present 
at  least  I  dare  not  even  entertain  the  idea 
of  becoming  your  wife.  What  I  expe- 
rience is  perfectly  new  to  me ;  my  ideas 
upon  life,  my  projects  concerning  the 
future  are  entirely  subverted  by  this  pas- 
«ioa  which  so  much  perplexes^,  and  every 
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day  acquires  more  power  over  me.  But  I 
know  not  whether  we  can,  whether  we 
ought  to  become  united." — ''  Corinna/* 
replied  Oswald^  ''  do  you  not  despise  me 
for  having  hesitated  ?  do  you  attribute  it 
to  petty  considerations  ?  Can  you  not  have 
imagined  that  the  deep  and  terrible  re- 
morse which  has  for  two  years  unceasing- 
ly pursued  and  lacerated  my  heart,  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  my  irresolution?" 
^'  I  understand  you/'  replied  Corinna. 
*'  If  I  had  suspected  you  of  a  motive  fo- 
reign to  the  affections  of  the  heart,  you 
will  not  be  him  that  I  love.  Habits,  remem- 
brances, and  circumstances,  create  around 
us  a  tie  which  even  passion  itself  cannot 
wholly  destroy.  It  may  be  dissevered  for 
a.  moment,  but  it  will  return  and  cling 
about  the  heart  as  the  ivy  around  the  oak. 
My  dear  Oswald,  do  not  give  to  each 
epocha  of  our  existence  more  than  that 
epocha  requires.  What  is  necessary  to 
me  at  present  is  only  that  you  do  not  for- 
sake me.  The  terror  of  your  departure 
c2 
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wouldj  like  a  punishment,  unceasingly 
pursiie  me.  You  are  a,  stranger  in  this 
country,  you  are  bound  to  it  bj  no  tie.  If 
jou  should  leave  it  all  would  be  over,  and 
my  grief  for  your  loss  would  alone  remain. 
Nature,  these  fine  arts,  that  poetry,  all 
that  I  feel  with  you,  and  now,  alas  !  only 
with  you,  every  thing  would  be  a  void  in 
my  soul.  I  awake  trembling  ;  I  know  not, 
when  I  behold  this  beautiful  day,  if  I  am 
not  deceived  by  the  resplendence  of  its 
rays,  if  you  are  still  here,  you,  the  sun  of 
my  life. — Oswald,  take  from  me  this  ter- 
ror, and  I  will  not  look  beyond  the  delight- 
ful security  of  the  present  moment." — 
''  You  know,"  replied  Oswald,  ''  that  an 
Englishman  never  renounces  his  country, 
that  war  may  recal  me,  that — "  ''  Ah  ! 
God,"  cried  Corinna,  ''  for  what  do  you 
wish  to  prepare  me?"  and  all  her  limbs 
trembled  as  if  at  the  approach  of  the  most 
frightful  danger. 

''  Well^  if  it  be  thus,  take  me  with  you 
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as  your  wife,  as  your  slave/'  But  sud- 
denly recovering  herself,  she  said :  '*'  Os- 
wald, will  you  never,  depart  without  first 
warning  me  ?  In  no  country  is  a  criminal 
ever  conducted  to  punishment  without 
having  some  hours  given  him  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  It  must  not  be  by  means  of  a 
letter,  it  must  be  yourself  who  shall  in- 
form me ;  you  must  listen  to  me  before 
your  departure,  and  I  shall  then  be  able 
perhaps — What !  you  hesitate  to  grant 
me  my  request,*'  said  Corinna. — '^  No," 
answered  Oswald,  ''  I  do  not  hesitate,  since 
you  wish  it.  Well,  I  swear,  if  this  de- 
parture is  necessary,  I  will  inform  you  of 
it,  and  that  moment  will  decide  our  future 
life."^ — "  Yes,"  said  Corinna, ''  it  will  de- 
cide it."— -Saying  which  she  retired. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


DURING  the  days  which  succeeded 
the  sickness  of  Oswald^  Corinna  carefully 
avoided  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  an 
explanation  between  them.  She  wished 
to  render  the  life  of  her  lover  as  agreeable 
as  possible,  but  she  did  not  wish  jet  to 
entrust  him  with  her  history.  All  she 
had  remarked  in  their  conversations  had 
but  too  well  convinced  her  of  the  im- 
pression he  had  received  on  learning  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  had  sacrificed ;  and 
nothing  gave  her  more  uneasiness  than 
that  this  impression  might  alienate  his  af- 
fections from  her. 

Returning  then  to  the  amiable  address 
of  which  she  had  made  use,  in  order  to 
prevent  Oswald  from  delivering  himself  up 
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fo  his  impassionate  inquietudes^  she  wished 
to  interest  hi»  mind  and  imagination  by 
the  wonders  of  the  fine  arts  he  had  never 
seen^  and  thus  for  a  short  time  retard  the 
moment  which  was  to  enlighten  and  decide 
her  fate.  Such  a  situation  would  have 
been  insupportable  in  all  other  feelings 
but  love ;  but  it  bestows  upon  us  such 
blissful  hours ;  it  sheds  such  a  charm  over 
every  moment^  that  much  as  it  stands 
in  need  of  an  indefinite  future,  it  becomes 
intoxicated  with  the  present^  and  thinks 
each  day  an  age  of  happiness  or  misery^ 
so  much  is  this  day  filled  by  a  multitude  of 
emotions  and  ideas  !  Ah  !  doubtless  it  is 
by  love  alone  that  eternity  can  be  com- 
prised;  it  confounds  ail  notions  of  time; 
it  efiaces  the  idea  of  a  beginning  and  an 
end  ;  it  thinks  it  will  for  ever  possess  the 
beloved  object,  so  difficult  is  it  to  con- 
ceive an  ability  to  live  without  that  ob- 
ject. The  more  terrible  separation  is,  the 
less  likely  it  appears  to  take  place  ;  it 
becomes  like   death,  a  fear   of  which  we 
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speak  more  than  we  believC;,  a  future 
which  seems  impossible^  though  at  the 
.*ame  time  it  is  known  to  be  inevitable. 

Corinna^  among  her  innocent  strata- 
gems to  vary  the  amusements  of  Oswald^ 
had  still  reserved  the  statues  and  paintings; 
and  one  daj^,  after  Lord  NelviFs  health 
was  quile  re-established,  she  proposed  to 
him  that  thej  should  visit  together  every 
place  which  Rome  afforded  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  sculpture  and  painting.  "  It  is  a 
shame^'*  said  she  sportively^,  ''  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  our  statues  and  paintings, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  commence  our 
tour  through  all  the  museums  and  galle- 
ries." ''  It  is  your  wish/'  replied  Lord 
Nelvil,  ''  therefore  I  consent  to  it.  But 
indeed^  Corinna,  you  have  no  occasion  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  resourses  to  fix 
me  near  you  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sacrifice  I  make  when  I  turn  my  re- 
gards from  you  upon  any  object  what- 
ever.'' 
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The  J  first  went  to  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican,  this  palace  of  statues^,  where  the 
human  figure  is  seen  deified  bj  paganism, 
as  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  are  now  by 
Christianity.     Corinna  remarked  to  Lord 
Nelvil  these  silent  saloons  where   are  as- 
sembled together  the  images   of  gods  and 
of  heroes,  where  the  most  perfect  beauty 
seems  to  enjoy  itself  in  an  eternal  repose. 
In  contemplating  these  exquisite  features 
and  forms,  it  reveals,  I   know  not  what 
design  of  divinity  upon  man,  expressed  by 
the  noble  figure  with  which  it  has  gifted 
them.     This  contemplation   elevates   the 
soul  to    most    enthusiastic    and  virtuous 
hopes ;  for  beauty  is  contained  in  the  uni« 
verse,  and,  under  whatever   form  it  pre- 
sents itself,   it  always  excites  a  religious 
emotion   in   the    mind    of    man.     What 
poetry  surpasses  those  countenances  where 
the  most  sublime  expression  is  for  ever 
fixed,  and   where  the   greatest   thoughts 
are  clothed  with   so  worthy  an  expres- 
sion ! 
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Sometimes  an  ancient  sculptor  only 
executed  one  statue  in  his  life  time :  it 
was  his  entire  history.  He  brought  it 
every  day  to  greater  perfection.  If  he 
himself  loved,  or  was  the  object  of  that 
passion  :  if  he  received  from  nature,  or 
from  the  fine  arts,  any  new  impression,  he 
embellished  the  features  of  his  hero  both 
from  his  recollections  and  his  sentiments. 
He  knew  in  this  manner  how  to  bring  to 
view  all  the  feelings  of  his  soul.  In 
modern  times,  in  the  midst  of  a  state 
of  society  so  cold  and  oppressive,  the 
expression  of  pain  is  what  is  most  noble 
in  a  man,  and  in  our  days  the  person  who 
has  not  suffered,  has  neither  felt  nor 
thought.  But  there  was  in  ancient  times 
something  more  noble  than  the  expres- 
sion of  pain,  it  was  that  of  an  heroic 
calm,  and  that  consciousness  of  force 
which  might  be  developed  under  free  and 
generous  institutions.  The  first  statues  of 
the  Greeks  express  only  repose.  The  Lao- 
coon  and  Niobe  are  the  only  ones  which 
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express  \iolent  pain,  but  it  is  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  that  they  represent,  and  not 
the  innata  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
The  moral  being  was  among  the  ancients 
so  well  recognized,  the  air  circulated  so 
freely  in  their  expanded  breasts,  the  poli- 
tical order  was  in  such  harmony  with  their 
faculties,  that  there  hardly  ever  existed, 
as  in  our  times,  minds  ill  at  ease.     This 
state  of  society  necessarily  developed  many 
delicate  ideas,  but  does  not  furnish  to  the 
arts,  and  particularly  to  sculpture,  those 
simple  affections  which  are  the  primitive 
elements  of  those   sentiments  which  can 
only  be  expressed  by  everlasting  marble. 

One  scarce  finds  any  traces  of  the  me- 
lancholy in  their  statues.  A  head  of 
Apollo  in  the  palace  Justiniani,  another 
of  Alexander  dying,  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  dispositions  of  a  mind  engaged 
in  reverie,  or  suffering  affliction,  are  point- 
ed out.  But  they  both  belong,  accordmg 
to  appearances,  to  those  times  when  Greece 
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was  enslaved.  From  that  period  there  no 
longer  existed  that  pride  or  tranquillity 
of  soul  which  have  produced  among  the 
ancients  the  chef-cVoEuvre  of  sculpture  and 
of  poetrj^  composed  in  the  same  spirit. 

When  thought  has  no  longer  any  thing 
to  feed  on  from  without,  it  retires  within 
itself;  it  analyzes,  it  labours,  and  pro- 
foundly meditates  on  the  internal  feelings, 
but  it  has  no  longer  that  creative  power 
which  supports  happiness,  and  that  ful- 
ness of  strength  which  happiness  alone  can 
give.  The  very  tombs  of  the  ancients 
only  recalled  warlike  or  lively  ideas  to 
the  mind.  In  the  great  number  of  them 
collected  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
one  sees  only  battles  and  games  executed 
in  bas-relief.  The  memory  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  life  was  the  best  homage  they 
could  pay  the  dead.  Nothing  was  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  or  diminish  their  force. 
Encouragement  and  emulation  were  the 
principles  of  the  fine  art?,  as  well  as  of  po- 
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litlcs.  There  was  room  for  every  virtue 
and  for  every  talent.  The  common  peo- 
ple were  proud  of  knowing  how  to  ad- 
mire^  and  those  who  could  not  aspire  to 
the  crowns  of  genius  still  did  homage 
to  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  not^,  like 
the  christian  religion,  the  comfort  of  mis- 
fortune, the  luxury  of  misery,  or  the  fu- 
ture life  to  the  djing.  Its  aim  was  glory 
and  triumph,  and  it  exalted  man  almost  to 
divine  honours.  In  this  worship,  which 
has  proved  so  perishable,  even  beauty  was 
connected  with  religious  opinions,  and  if 
artists  were  called  upon  to  paint  base  or 
savage  passions,  they  spared  human  na- 
ture of  the  shame  of  them,  by  adding 
something  of  the  brute  to  the  figure,  as  in 
the  case  of  fawns  and  centaurs ;  and  to 
give  to  beauty  the  most  sublime  character, 
they  alternately  united  in  the  statues  of 
men  and  women  the  charms  of  both  sexes 
(as  in  the  warlike  Minerva,  or  in  Apollo 
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leading  the  Muses)  where  strength  and 
softness  are  blended  together.  It  is  a  hap- 
py niixture  of  those  two  opposite  quali- 
ties^ without  which  neither  of  them  would 
be  perfect. 

Corinna^  in  continuing  her  observa- 
tions, kept  Oswald  some  time  before  the 
statues  which  are  represented  as  sleeping 
before  the  tombs,  and  which  shew  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  the  most  agreeable  point 
of  view.  She  made  him  remark^  that 
those  statues  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent some  curve  in  the  motion  which  is 
suspended,  produces  a  sort  of  astonish- 
ment that  is  sometimes  painful ;  but  those 
that  are  either  supposed  to  be  sleeping,  or 
to  express  complete  repose^  present  an 
image  of  eternal  tranquillity,  which  is 
wonderfully  like  the  effect  that  a  southern 
climate  produces  on  man.  It  appears  that 
the  fine  arts  are  the  peaceable  spectators  of 
nature,  and  that  even  that  genius  which 
agitates  the  soul  in  a  northern  climate. 
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i would,  under  a  more  favourable  sky^  only 
give  an  additional  harmony. 

Oswald  and  Corinna  then  past  into  the 
hall  where  the  sculptured  forms  of  animals 
and  reptiles  are  assembled,  and  the  statue 
of  Tiberius  was  found  to  be  placed  among 
them  by  accident.  It  was  without  any 
intention  that  such  a  disposition  of  them 
was  made.  These  marble  figures  appear- 
ed spontaneously  to  range  themselves 
about  their  master.  Another  hall  con- 
tained the  meliincholy  and  gloomy  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians;  of  that  nation 
whose  statues  were  more  like  mummies 
than  men,  and  which  by  its  institutions  of 
silence,  stiffness,  and  servility,  appeared, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  have  made  life  resem^ 
ble  death.  The  Egyptians  excelled  much 
more  in  the  art  of  imitating  animals  than 
men.  It  was  the  empire  of  the  soul  which 
appeared  to  be  inaccessible  to  them. 

The  porticoes  of  the  Museum  next  ap- 
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pear^,  where  at  each  step  one  sees  a  new 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Vases^  altars^,  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  surround  the  Apollo, 
the  Laocoon,  and  the  Muses.  It  is  there 
that  one  learns  to  relish  Homer  and  So- 
phocles. It  is  there  that  the  mind  receives 
a  knowledge  of  antiquity  which  cannot 
he  acquired  elsewhere.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  trust  to  the  reading  of  histor}^  to  com- 
prehend the  genius  of  the  different  na- 
tions. What  is  seen  excites  in  us  many 
more  ideas  than  what  is  read,  and  ex- 
ternal objects  cause  a  strong  emotion,, 
which  gives  to  the  study  of  the  past  the 
same  interest  aiid  life  that  is  found  in  the 
observation  of  men  who  live,  and  actions 
which  are  done  in  our  own  time. 

In  the  midst  of  those  magnificent  por- 
ticoes, the  repositories  of  so  many  w  on- 
ders,  there  are  perennial  fountains,  which 
softly  remind  us  of  the  hours  that  were 
past  in  the  same  tranquillity  two  thousand 
years  ago,  when  the  artists  who  executed 
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those  clief-cVoeuvres  were  in  being.  The 
most  melancholy  impression^  however, 
which  is  experienced  at  the  museum  of 
the  Vatican,  is  in  contemplating  the 
broken  parts  of  the  statues  which  are  there 
collected :  the  mutilated  trunk  of  Her- 
cules, heads  separated  from  the  bodies,  and 
a  foot  of  Jupiter,  which  supposes  a  statue 
greater  and  more  perfect  than  any  thing 
we  know.  One  thinks  one  sees  the  field 
of  battle  when  Time  has  fought  against 
Genius,  and  those  mutilated  limbs  attest 
its  victory  and  our  losses. 

After  having  left  the  Vatican,  Corinna 
conducted  Oswald  to  the  colossal  figures 
of  Monti-Cavallo.  Those  two  figures  are 
said  to  represent  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  each 
of  the  two  heroes  manages  with  one  hand 
a  fiery  stud  that  prances  and  curvetts. 
Those  colossal  forms,  that  struggle  of 
man  with  the  animals  give,  as  all  the 
works  of  the  ancients  do,  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  physical  powers  of  human  na- 
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tiire.  This  power^  however^  has  some- 
thing noble  in  it  which  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  present  state  of  society^ 
where  bodily  exercises  are  usually  given 
up  to  the  common  people.  It  is  not  the 
animal  force  of  human  nature  which  ii 
principally  to  be  remarked  inclief-d'ceuvres. 
It  appears  that  among  the  ancients^  who 
lived  almost  incessantly  in  the  midst  of 
war^  where  they  fought  man  to  man, 
there  was  a  more  intimate  union  between 
the  physical  and  moral  faculties  than  at 
present.  Bodily  strength  and  generosity 
of  soul,  the  dignity  of  features,  and  the 
pride  of  character,  heighth  of  stature,  and 
commanding  authority,  were  inseparable 
ideas,  before  a  religion  entirely  intellec- 
tual had  placed  the  power  of  man  in  hia 
soul.  The  human  form,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  of  their  gods,  appeared  sym- 
bolical ;  and  the  muscular  colossal  figure 
of  Hercules,  with  all  the  figures  of  that 
class  in  antiquity,  do  not  retrace  the  vul- 
gar ideas  of  common  life^   but  that  all 
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powerful  and  divine  free  wilL  which  shews 
itself  under  the  emblem  of  a  supernatural 
physical  strength. 

Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  finished  their 
ly  by  going  to  see  the  workshop  of  Ca- 
nova,  the  greatest  modern  sculptor;  As 
it  was  late  they  were  obliged  to  see  it  by 
torch  lights  and  the  statues  were  seen  in 
this  manner  to  much  greater  advantage. 
The  ancients  were  of  the  same  opinion^  as 
they  always  placed  them  in  their  baths, 
where  day-light  never  entered.  By  torch- 
light a  marked  shade  takes  off  the  daz- 
zling uniformity  of  the  marble,  and  the 
statues  appear  to  have  a  pale  colour,  which 
is  more  expressively  characteristic  both  of 
grace  and  life.  Canova  had  a  most  ad- 
mirable statue  destined  for  a  tomb  :  it  re- 
presented Grief  supported  by  a  lion,  the 
emblem  of  Fame.  Corinna,  in  looking  at 
the  figure  of  Grief,  thought  she  perceived 
some  resemblance  to  Oswald,  and  the  artist 
himself  was  struck  with  it.     Lord  Nel- 
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\i\  turned  aside,  in  order  to  avoid  any  at- 
tentive observation^  but  said  in  alow  voice 
to  his  female  friend  :  ''  Corinna,  I  was 
condemned  to  this  eternal  grief  when  I 
met  with  you,  but  you  have  changed  the 
course  of  my  life,  and  sometimes  hope, 
and  always  a  trouble  mixed  with  charms 
possesses  this  heart,  which  for  the  future 
should  only  know  regret." 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THE  cJiefs-cVceuvres  of  painting  were 
then  assembled  at  Rome,  and  its  riches  in 
that  respect  exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.     Does  the  nature  of  the  subjects, 
which   the   great    artists    of    Italy  have 
choseUj  admit  that  variety  and  originality 
of  character  which  painting  is  able  to  ex- 
press ?  Oswald   and  Corinna   differed   in 
their  opinions  upon  this  subject  ;  but  this 
difference,   like  all  other  differences  be- 
tween them,  depended  on  the  difference  of 
nations,  climates,  and  religions.     Corinna 
affirmed,  that  religious  subjects  were  the 
most   favourable  to   painting.     She  said 
that  sculpture  was  the    art   of  paganism, 
but  that  painting  belonged  to  Christianity, 
and  that  in  those  arts,  as  well  as  in  poetry, 
would  be  found  the   qualities  which  dis- 
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tinguish  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
The  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  painter 
from  the  bible^  and  of  Raphael^  the  pain- 
ter of  the  gospel^  suppose  as  much  depth 
of  thought  or  sensibilitjms  are  to  be  found 
in    Shakspeare    or    Racine.      Sculpture 
could  only  present  to  the  view  a  simple 
and  energetic  state  of  existence^,  whereas 
painting  discloses  all  the  secret  workings 
of  a   mind   collected  and    resigned,  and 
makes  the  immortal  soul  speak  through 
the  medium  of  transient    colours.     Co- 
rinna  also  maintained  that  historical  facts, 
or  actions  taken  from  poems,  were  seldom 
picturesque.     It  was  often   necessary,  in 
order  to  understand  such   pictures,  to  re- 
tain the  custom  of  the   ancient  painters, 
and  write  upon  a  label  from  their  mouths 
the  w^ords  that  the  personages  were  sup- 
posed to  be  saying.     Whereas  religious 
subjects   are  immediately  understood  by 
every  body,  and  the  attention  is  not  turn^ 
ed  from  the  art  to  guess  at  what  it  repre- 
sents. 
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Corlnna  thought  that  the  expression  of 
modern  painters,  in  general,  was  some- 
what theatrical  ;  that  it  had  the  stamp  of 
their  age,  and  that  thej   did  not  know, 
like  Andrew    Mantegne,    Perugin,    and 
Leonard  de  Vinci,  that  unity  of  existeace, 
and  that  natural   manner  which  belongs 
to  the  ancient  expression  of  repose.     To 
this  repose,  however,  is  now  joined  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  characterises  Chris- 
tianity.    She    admired  the  simplicity  of 
Raphael's  pictures,  particularly  those  in 
his  first    manner   of    painting.     All   the 
figures  are  naturally  directed  to  one  prin- 
cipal object,  without  the  artist  thinking  of 
grouping  them  in  attitudes,  or  labouring 
at  the  effect  which  they  were  to  produce. 
Corinna   said,   that  this  sincerity  in  the 
works  of  imagination,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  is  the  real  character  of  genius,  and 
that  a  calculation  of  effect  is  generally  de- 
structive to  enthusiasm.     She  maintained 
that  there  was  an  eloquence  in  painting 
as  well  as  in  poetry,  and  that  it  vras  those 
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xvho  did  not  know  bow  to  mark  the  cha- 
racters who  sought  for  adventitious  orna- 
ments;, uniting  all  the  effect  of  a  fine  sub- 
ject with  rich  dresses  and  remarkable  at- 
titudes ;  while  the  simple  figures  of  the 
Virgin^  holding  her  child  in  her  arms,  an 
old  man  attentive  at  the  mass ;  a  man 
leaning  on  his  stick  in  the  '  School  of 
Athens/  or  St.  Cecilia  raising  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  produced  by  the  expression  of  the 
look  and  the  countenance  much  deeper 
impressions.  These  natural  beauties  are 
every  day  seen  w  ith  increased  effect  ; 
whereas  in  the  pictures  formed  to  produce 
an  effect,  the  first  view  is  always  the  most 
striking. 

Corinna  added  to  those  reflexions  an 
observation  which  gave  them  greater 
strength.  It  was,  that  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
ihe  whole  disposition  of  their  minds 
being  different  from  ours,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  create  in  their  style^  or  to  in- 
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vent  upon  tlieir  ground.  One  may  imi- 
tate them  by  force  of  study,  but  how  can 
genius  find  its  scope  when  memory  and 
learning  are  so  necessary  ?  The  case  is 
different  w  ith  respect  to  subjects  belonging 
to  our  own  history,  or  our  own  religion. 
With  respect  to  them,  painters  may  have 
a  personal  inspiration :  they  feel  what 
they  paintj  they  paint  what  they  have 
seen.  From  life  they  can  imagine  life, 
but  when  they  go  back  to  antiquity  they 
must  invent  from  books  and  statues.  In 
short,  Corinna  thought  that  those  pious 
pictures  did  the  mind  a  benefit  which  no- 
thing could  be  a  substitute  for,  and  sup- 
posed in  the  artist  a  holy  enthusiasm, 
which  mixes  with  genius,  renews  and  re- 
vives it,  and  can  alone  support  it  against 
the  disgusting  circumstances  of  life,  and 
the  injustice  of  mankind. 

Oswald  received  in  some  respects  a  very 
different  impression.  At  first  he  was  al- 
most shocked  at  seeing  the  face  of  the  di- 
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\'initj  represented  in  painting  with  the 
features  of  a  man^  as  Michael  Angelo  has 
done.  He  conceived  that  thought  would 
not  dare  to  assign  the  Deity  a  form^  and 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
in  the  bottom  of  the  heart  an  idea  suffi- 
ciently intellectual  and  ethereal  to  exalt 
it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  As  to  subjects 
taken  from  the  Bible,  he  thought  that  both 
the  expression  and  the  imagery  of  those 
pictures  fell  far  short  of  their  subject.  He 
thought  with  Corinna^  that  religious  me- 
ditation is  the  most  profound  of  all  senti- 
ments which  man  can  feel^  and  that  on 
that  account  it  is  what  furnishes  painters 
with  the  best  ideas  of  look  and  coun- 
tenance ;  but  as  religion  represses  all  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  that  do  not  proceed  from 
its  source^  the  figures  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  cannot  have  much  variety.  That 
feeling  of  humility  which  is  so  noble  to- 
wards heaven  weakens  the  energy  of 
earthly  passions,  and  gives  necesarily  a 
monotony  to   most  of  the   religious  sub- 
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jects.     When  Michael  Angelo^  with  his 
talents  for  inspiring  terror,  wished  to  paint 
those  subjects,  he   almost  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  them  by  giving  his  prophets  a 
powerful  and  formidable  expression,  which 
made  them  look  more  like  Jupiter  than 
saints.     He  often,  like  Dante,  makes  use 
of  the  imagery  of  paganism,  and  blends 
mythology  with  Christianity.     One  of  the 
most  wonderful  circumstances  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  was  the  vulgar 
condition  of  the  apostles  who  first  preach- 
ed it,  and  the  servitude  and  misery  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  was  so  long  the  depo- 
sitary of  those  promises  which  announced 
the  co*ming  of  Christ.     This  contrast  be- 
tween the  feebleness  of  the  means  and  the 
greatness  of  the  result   is  very  fine  in  a 
moral    point  of  view,    but    in    painting, 
when  the  means  only  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear, christian  subjects  must  be  much  less 
brilliant   than  those    drawn  from  heroic 
and  fabulous  times.     Among  the  arts  mu- 
sic is  the  only  one  which  can  be  entirelv 
v2 
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religious.  Painting  cannot  content  it- 
self with  an  expression  so  mournful  and 
vague  as  that  of  sounds.  It  is  true  that 
the  happy  comhination  of  colours,  and  of 
the  chiaro  ohscuro  produce,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  a  sort  of  musical  effect  in 
painting  ;  but  as  it  represents  the  life,  one 
expects  from  it  the  expression  of  the  pas- 
sions ii\  all  their  energy  and  diversity. 
Without  doubt  one  ought  to  choose  those 
historical  facts  which  are  sufficiently  well 
known  not  to  require  any  study  to  un- 
derstand them,  for  the  effect  produced  by 
pictures  ought  to  be  immediate  and  rapid, 
like  all  the  pleasures  produced  by  the  fine 
arts ;  but  when  the  historical  facts  are  as 
well  known  as  religious  subjects,  they  have 
an  advantage  over  them  in  the  variety  of 
the  situations  and  sentiments  which  they 
retrace. 

Lord  Nelvil  also  thought  that  they 
should  prefer  for  paintings  subjects  either 
taken  from  tragedies,  or  else  from  the  most 
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afteciing  of  the  poetic  fictions^  in  order 
that  all  the  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioa 
might  be  united  with  those  of  the  soul. 
Corinna  combatted  this  idea,  captivating 
as  it  was.  She  was  convinced  that  the  eu- 
croachment  of  one  art  upon  another  spoil- 
ed them  both.  Sculpture  loses  its  peculiar 
advantages  when  it  aspires  to  group 
figures  as  in  painting,  and  painting  also 
loses  its  advantages  when  it  aims  at  dra- 
matic expression.  The  arts  are  bounded 
in  their  means,  although  not  in  their  ef- 
fects. Genius  does  not  seek  to  combat 
what  is  in  the  nature  of  things  :  its  supe- 
riority consists  in  discovering  that  nature. 
— '' YoUj  my  dear  Oswald/'  said  Corinna^ 
*'  do  not  love  the  arts  in  themselves,  but 
only  from  their  relation  to  sentiment  or 
the  soul.  You  are  only  moved  when  they 
retrace  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Music 
and  poetry  agree  in  this  disposition,  while 
those  arts  which  speak  only  to  the  eyes, 
please  and  interest  us  only  when  our  mind 
i^'  tranquil,  and  our  imagination  perfectly 
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free.  To  enjoj  tlietn  it  requires  not  that 
gaiety  which  society  inspires,  but  that  se- 
renity which  is  produced  by  a  fine  day  or 
a  fine  climate.  One  must  feel  the  univer- 
sal harmony  of  nature  to  relish  those  arts 
which  represent  external  objects,  but  when 
our  mind  is  troubled  we  have  not  in  our- 
selves that  harmony,  for  misfortune  has 
destroyed  it.'*  "  I  do  not  know/-  replied 
Oswald,  ''  if  I  only  seek  in  the  fine  arts 
what  can  reach  the  sufferings  of  the  soul,, 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  find 
in  them  the  representation  of  bodily  pain. 
My  strongest  objection,''  continued  he,  '^to 
those  christian  subjects  for  painting  is,  the 
painful  sensation  that  the  representation 
of  blood,  and  wounds,  and  tortures  gives 
me,  even  although  the  victims  may  be  ani- 
mated by  the  noblest  enthusiasm.  Phi- 
loctetes  is  perhaps  the  only  subject  from 
tragedies  in  which  bodily  pain  can,  well  be 
admitted.  But  with  how  many  poetical 
circumstances  are  not  those  cruel  pains  sur- 
rounded ?  They  have  been  caused  by  the 
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arrows  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  son  of  iEscu- 
lapius  who  is  to  heal  them.  In  fine,  the 
wound  is  ahnost  confounded  with  the 
moral  resentment  produced  in  him  who  is 
struck,  and  cannot  excite  any  impression 
of  disgust.  But  the  figure  of  the  man 
possessed  with  a  devil,  in  the  superb  pic- 
ture of  the  transfiguration  by  Raphael, 
is  a  disagreeable  object,  and  has  not  the 
dignity  of  the  fine  arts.  They  should 
shew  the  charm  of  grief,  as  the  melan- 
1  choly  of  a  state  of  prosperity  ;  it  is  the  idea 
of  man's  destiny  which  they  should  re- 
present in  each  particular  circumstance. 
Nothing  distresses  the  imagination  more 
than  the  representation  of  bleeding  wounds, 
or  convulsions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  im- 
possible in  such  pictures  not  to  seek  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  imitation,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  fears  to  find  it.  What 
pleasure  would  an  art  give  us  that  con- 
sisted only  of  such  an  imitation  ^  It  is 
more  horrible,  or  less  beautiful,  than  na- 
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ture   bersclf,    whenever    the    art    aspirei 
merely  to  a  resemblance." 

''  You  are  in  the  right,  my  Lord/*  said 
Corinna,  ^'  to  wish  that  those  disagreeable 
images  should  be  removed  from  christian 
subj^xis.  They  are  not  necessary.  But 
confess,  neverihclessj  that  genius,  the  ge- 
nius of  the  soul,  knows  how  to  triumph* 
Look  at  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Dominichini.  The  body  of  the  venerable 
dying  man  is  livid  and  meagre.  It  i» 
death  itself  which  rises  up  before  you,  but 
in  that  look  there  is  eternal  life,  and  all 
the  miseries  of  the  world  are  placed  there, 
only  that  they  may  disappear  before  the 
pure  lustre  of  a  religious  feeling.  How- 
ever, my  dear  Oswald,"  continued  Corin- 
iia,  ''  although  I  am  not  of  your  opinion 
in  everything,  I  will  shew  you,  that  even 
when  we  differ  we  have  always  some  ana- 
logy. I  have  tried  your  idea  in  the  gal- 
kry  of  paiutip^'s,  which   ihv   artists  who 
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are  my  friends  have  collected  for  me,  and 
from  which  I  myself  have  sketched  out 
some  draw^ings.  You  will  there  see  the 
defects  and  the  advantages  of  those  sub- 
jects of  painting  that  you  admire.  That 
gallery  is  in  my  country  house  at  Tivoli. 
The  weather  is  fine  enough  to  go  and  see 
it ;  shall  we  go  there  to-morrow^  ?''  She 
waited  some  time  for  his  assent,  when 
he  replied:  ''  my  friend,  can  you  doubt 
)uy  answer  ?  Have  I  another  happiness  in 
the  world,  any  other  idea  but  you  ?  And 
my  life,  which  is  perhaps  too  free  from  oc- 
cupation or  interest,  is  it  not  entirely  filled 
with  the  happiness  of  healing  and  see- 
ing you  r^" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THEY  set  out  then  the  next  mornina: 
for  Tivoli.  Oswald  himself  drove  the 
four  horses  which  drew  them^  and  was 
pleased  at  their  speed  :  a  speed  which  ap- 
pears to  render  more  lively  the  sentiment 
of  existence,  and  that  impression  is  pleas- 
ing when  one  is  by  the  side  of  the  object 
that  one  loves.  He  drove  with  extreme 
attention^  fearing  that  Corinna  might 
meet  with  the  slightest  accident.  He  had 
all  those  protecting  attentions  which  form 
the  sweetest  bond  between  man  and  wo- 
man. Corinna  was  not,  like  the  genera- 
lity of  women,  easily  frightened  by  the 
dangers  of  a  journey,  but  it  was  so  pleas- 
ing to  observe  the  solicitude  of  Oswald^ 
that  she  almost  wished  to  be  afraid^  that 
she  might  be  encouraged  by  him. 
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What  gave,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
so  great  an  ascendancy  to  Lord  Nelvil 
over  the  heart  of  his  friend,  was  the  un- 
expected contrasts  which  lent  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  demeanour.  Every  body 
admired  his  genius  and  the  grace  of  his 
figure,  but  he  could  not  avoid  interesting, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  a  woman  who  united 
in  herself,  by  a  singular  combination,  con- 
stancy and  motion,  and  who  took  pleasure 
in  those  impressions  which  are  at  the  same 
time  varied  and  faithful.  He  was  never 
occupied  with  any  thing  butCorinna,  and 
this  occupation  perpetually  assumed  new 
forms.  Sometimes  reserve  was  predo- 
minant, at  other  times  he  gave  himself  up 
to  gaiety.  At  one  time  you  saw  a  per- 
fect sweetness,  and  at  another  a  gloomy 
bitterness,  which  proved  the  depth  of  his 
feelings,  but  caused  some  uneasiness,  and 
made  new  emotions  incessantly  spring  up. 
Oswald,  much  agitated  within,  endea- 
voured to  restrain  himself  outwardly,  an(^> 
she  who  loved  him^  occupied  in  studying 
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him,  found  in  this  mystery  a  continual  in- 
terest.    One  would   have   saidj  that  the 
defects  of  Oswald  were  only  intended  to 
set  off  his  agreeable  qualities.     No  man, 
however  distinguished  he  might  be^  but 
whose  character  did  not  present  some  con- 
tradiction and  some  conflict  would  have 
so  captivated  the  imagination  of  Corinna. 
She  had  a  sort  of  fear  of  Oswald  which 
enslaved  her;  he  reigned  over  her   soul 
both  by  a  good  and  evil  power,  by  his  qua- 
litieS;,  and  by  the  uneasiness  which  those 
qualities,  ill-combined,  were  capable  of  in-- 
spiring.     In  short,  there  v^as  no  security 
for  that  happiness  which  Lord  Nelvil  in- 
spired, and  perhaps  it  was  this  very  fault 
which  served  most  to  exalt  the  passion  af 
Corinna;  perhaps  she  would  not  have  loved 
to  that  excess  any  man  whom,  she  did  not 
fear  to  lose.     A  superior  mind,  a  sensibi- 
lity as  ardent  a^  it  wa3  delicate,  might  be 
wearied  of  everything  except  of  this  truly 
extraordinary  man,   whose  varying   soul 
appeared  like  the  heavens,  at  one  time  sg- 
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rene,  and  at  another  covered  with  clouds. 
Oswald^  always  sincere;,  pro  founds  and  im- 
passioned;,  was  often  ready  to  renounce 
the  object  of  his  tender  affections^  because 
a  long  habit  of  suffering  had  made  him  be- 
lieve that  there  could  be  nothing  but  re- 
morse and  uneasiness  in  too  lively  affec- 
tions of  the  heai't. 

Lord  Nelvil  and  Corinna^,  in  their  jour- 
aey  to  Tivoli^  passed  before  the  ruins  of 
the  falace  of  Adrian^  and  of  the  immense 
garden  which  surrounded  it  There  was 
assembled  in  this  garden  the  rarest  pro- 
ductions, and  the  most  admirable  dief- 
eVoeuvres  of  the  countries  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  One  still  sees  there  some  scat- 
tered stones,  bearing  the  names  of  Egypt^ 
India,  and  Asia.  Furiher  on  was  the  re- 
treat where  Zenobia^,  queen  of  Palmyra^ 
ended  her  days.  In  adversity  she  did  not 
support  the  grandeur  of  her  station.  She 
Bcither  knew,  like  a  man,  to  die  for  gloiy. 
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nor  like  a  woman^  to  die  sooner  than  be- 
tray her  fi  iend. 

They  at  length  discovered  Tivoli;,  which 
had  been  the  residence  of  so  many  illustri- 
ous men  ;  of  Brutus^  of  Augustus,  Me- 
cenas,  Catullus,  and  particularly  of  Ho- 
race, whose  verses  have  illustrated  this  re- 
sidence. The  house  of  Corinna  was  built 
over  the  noisy  cascade  of  the  Teverone. 
At  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  in  front 
of  the  garden  j  was  the  temple  of  the  Sy- 
bil. It  was  a  fine  idea  of  the  ancients 
to  place  their  temples  in  the  most  ele^ 
\ated  places.  They  seemed  to  rule  over 
the  country  as  religious  ideas  do  over 
the  mind.  They  inspired  more  enthu- 
siasm for  nature,  in  announcing  the 
divinity  from  which  it  emanates,  and 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  successive  ge- 
nerations. The  country,  in  whatever 
point  of  view  one  looked  at  it,  formed  an 
enchanting  landscape  with    that  temple. 
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which  was  placed  as  the  centre  and  or- 
nament of   the  whole.     Ruins   throw  a 
peculiar  charm  over  the  country  of  Italy. 
They  do  not,  like  modern  buildings,  recall 
to  the  recollection  the  labour  and  the  pre- 
sence of  man  ;  they  confound  themselves 
with  the   trees  and  with   nature.     They 
ap;  ear  in  harmony  with  that  solitary  tor- 
rent, the  inlage  of  time,  which  has  made 
them  what  they  are.     The  finest  countries 
in  the  worM,  when  they  retrace  no  recol- 
lection, when  they  do  not  carry  the  stamp 
of  any  remarkable  event,  are  without  in- 
terest, when  compared  to   classic  ground. 
What  place  in  Italy  could  be  better  suited 
for  the  habitation  of  Corinna  tlian  that 
abode  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Sybil, 
to  the  memory  of  a  tomale  endowed  with 
divine   inspiration.      The  house  of   Co- 
rinna was    charming.       It   was    adorned 
with  all  the  elegance  of  modern  taste,  and 
nevertheless  the  charm  of  an  ima«:ination 
which  takes  pleasure  in  the  beauties  of 
antiquity  was  also  to  be  perceived  there. 
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One  there  observed  a  singular  under- 
stafiding  of  happiness  in  the  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is  to  saj^  making 
it  consist  of  every  thing  which  enobles  the 
soul^  excites  thought^  and  vivifies  talent. 

In  walking  with  Corinna,  Oswald  per- 
ceived that  the  breeze  had  a  harmonious 
sound,,  and  scattered  notes  which  appeared 
to  come  from  the  motion  of  the  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs^  and  to  give  a  voice 
to  nature.  Corinna  told  him  that  these 
were  Eolian  harps  that  were  played  upon 
by  the  wind^  and  which  she  had  placed 
in  some  grottos  of  the  garden  to  fill  the 
atmosphere  with  swett  sounds  as  well  as 
perfumes.  In  this  delicious  dwelling  Os- 
wald was  inspired  with  the  purest  senti- 
ments. "  Hear  me  !'*  said  he  to  Corin- 
na; ''Until  this  day  I  experienced  re- 
morse at  being  happy  near  you  ;  but  now 
I  say  to  myself  that  it  is  my  father  who 
has  sent  you  to  me  that  I  may  no  more  be 
Tuahappy  in  this  world.      If    it  is  hfm 
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w  horn  I  have  offended,  yet  it  is  his  prayers 
in  heaven  which  have  obtained  me  par- 
don. Corinna  !  cried  he,  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  I  am  pardoned.  I 
feel  it  in  this  innocent  and  sweet  calm  that 
reigns  in  my  heart.  You  may  without 
fear  unite  yourself  to  my  destiny,  there 
will  be  no  more  fatalities/'  *'  Well/'  re- 
plied Corinna,  '^  Let  us  enjoy  for  some 
time  that  peace  of  heart  which  is  granted 
to  us.  Let  us  not  touch  upon  destiny* 
It  gives  us  so  much  alarm  when  we  wish 
to  interfere  with  it>  and  when  one  endea- 
vours to  obtain  more  than  it  will  grant. 
Oh  !  my  friend,  let  us  make  no  changoi 
since  we  are  happy/' 

Lord  Nelvil  was  hurt  at  the  answer 
of  Corinna^  He  tliought  that  she  ought 
to  have  comprehended  that  he  was  ready 
to  tell  every  thing  to  her,  to  promise 
every  thing  to  her,  if  she  would  then 
confide  to  liira  her  history.  This  man- 
ner of  avoiding  to  do  so  offended  as  well 
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as  afflicted  him.      He  did  not  perceive 
that  a  sentiment  of  delicacy  hindered  her 
from  profiting  bj  his  emotion^  and  bind- 
ing him  by  a  vow.     Perhaps  also  it  be- 
loiigs  to  a  profound  and  sincere  attach- 
ment to   dread  a  solemn  moment,  how- 
ever it  may  be  desired,  and   tremblingly 
to  exchange  hope    for    happiness  itself. 
Oswald,  far  from  judging  in   the   same 
manner,  persuaded  himself  that  Corinna, 
although  she  loved,  wished   to   preserve 
her  mdependence,  and  that  she  wished  to 
remove  to   a  distance  every  thing  which 
might  lead  to   an    indisputable  engage- 
ment.    This  thought   made  him  experi- 
ence  a  painful  irritation  of  mind;  and 
immediately  assuming  an  air  of  coldness 
and  reserve,  he  followed  Corinna  into  the 
^v;allery    of    paintings,  without   saying  a 
single  word.     Siie  soon  guessed  the  im- 
pression she  had  produced  on  him,  but 
knowing   his    pride,    she   durst   not  tell 
him  what  she  observed ;  nevertheless,  in 
shewing  him  her  pictures,  and  in  speak- 
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iiig  to  him  on  general  ideas^  she  had  a 
vag'ue  hope  of  softening  him^  which  gave 
to  her  voice  a  more  touching  charm^  even 
when  she  spoke  on  indifferent  subjects. 

The  gallery  was  composed  of  historical 
paintings,  paintings  from  poetical  and  re- 
ligious subjects^  and  landscapes.  There 
were  none  which  were  not  composed  of  a 
good  number  of  figures.  This  style  pre- 
sents doubtless  a  number  of  difficulties> 
but  it  gives  less  pleasure.  The  beauties 
that  one  finds  in  them  are  too  confused  or 
too  detailed.  The  unity  of  interest,  that 
vital  principle  in  the  arts  as  in  every  thing 
else,  is  necessarily  parcelled  out.  The 
first  of  the  historical  paintings  represent- 
ed Brutus  in  profound  meditation,  seat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Rome.  In 
the  back  ground  slaves  are  carrying  the 
dead  bodies  of  his  sons,  whom  he  himself 
condemned  to  death ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  the  mother  of  hi> 
sons  and  their  sisters  are  abandoning  them- 
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selves  to  despair ;  women  being  happily 
dispensed  from  that  sort  of  courage  which 
causes  the  sacrifice  of  the  aiFectioiis  of 
the  heart  The  statue  of  Rome  placed 
near  Brutus^  is  a  fine  idea ;  it  is  that 
which  expresses  every  thing.  Neverthe- 
lesSj  without  an  explanation^  how  could 
one  know  that  it  was  Brutus  the  elder 
who  had  sent  his  sons  to  banishment  ? 
and  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  charac- 
terize this  subject  more  strongly  than  it 
has  been  done  in  this  picture.  In  the 
back  ground  there  is  a  view  of  Rome,  at 
that  time  simple,  without  public  build- 
ings, without  ornaments,  but  very  great 
as  a  country,  when  it  could  inspire  such 
a  sacrifice.  ''  Without  doubt,"  said  Co- 
rinna,  ^'  When  I  have  named  Brutus  to 
you,  your  soul  is  touched  with  this  pic- 
ture, and  yet  you  might  have  seen  it  with- 
out guessing  the  subject  of  it ;  and  this 
uncertainty,  which  almost  always  exists  in 
historic  paintings,  does  it  not  mix  the  tor- 
ment of  an  enigma  with  the  enjoyment  of 


the  fine  arts^  which  ought  to  be  so  easy 
and  so  clear  ? 

''  I  have  chosen  this  subject  because  it 
recalls  the  most  terrible  action  whiph 
the  love  of  country  ever  inspired.  The 
companion  to  this  picture  is  Marius, 
spared  by  Cimber^  who  could  not  resolve 
to  kill  this  great  man.  The  figure  of 
Marius  is  imposing ;  the  dress  of  Cimber 
iind  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
are  very  picturesque.  This  was  the  se- 
cond epoch  of  Rome^  when  the  laws  no 
longer  existed,  but  when  genius  had  a 
great  controul  over  circumstances.  At 
last  the  time  came  when  talents  and  glory 
only  drew  down  misfortune  and  insult. 
This  third  picture  represents  Belisarius 
carrying  upon  his  shoulders  his  young 
guide,  who  died  while  asking  alms  for 
him.  Belisarius,  blind  and  begging  his 
bread,  had  been  thus  rewarded  by  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  he  has  no  other  employment  in 
that  world  which  he  conquered,  except 
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bearing  to  the  tomb  the  body  of  that 
poor  childj  who  alone  never  abandoned 
him.  This  figure  of  Belisarius  is  admi- 
rable^,  and  since  the  time  of  ancient  paint- 
ers there  has  been  scarce  any  thing  so  fine. 
The  imagination  of  the  painter  has,  like 
that  of  a  poet,  united  all  sorts  of  misfor- 
tuncj  and  perhaps  too  many  for  pity; 
but  what  is  there  to  tell  us  that  this  is 
Belisarius  ?  Must  not  one  be  faithful  to 
the  history  to  recall  it ;  and  if  one  is 
faithful,  will  the  piece  be  sufficiently  pic- 
turesque ?  After  those  pictures  which  re- 
present in  Brutus  virtues  that  resemble 
crimes;  in  Marius glory  which  causes  his 
misfortunes;  and  in  Belisarius  services 
repaid  by  the  blackest  persecution ;  in 
short  all  the  miseries  of  human  destiny, 
which  the  events  of  history  relate  in  their 
own  manner,  I  have  placed  two  pictures 
of  the  ancient  school,  which  relieve  a 
little  the  oppressed  mind,  by  recalling 
that  religion  which  has  comforted  the 
universe  when  enslaved  and  torn  to  pieces^ 
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that  religion  which   poured  life  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hearty  when  everj  thing 
without  was  oppression  and  silence.    The 
iifst  is  from  Alban ;  he  has  painted  Christ 
when  a  child  sleeping  under  the  cross. 
See  what  sweetness^  what  calm  there  is  in 
tliat  countenance  !   what  pure  ideas  it  re- 
calls ;  how  it  makes  us  feel  that  heavenly 
love  has  nothing  to  fear  from  pain  or 
death.     Titian  is  the  painter  of  the  se- 
cond ;  it  is  Jesus  Christ  sinking  under  the 
w^eight  of  the  cross.     His  mother  comes 
to   meet  him ;  she  throws  herself  on  her 
knees  when   she  sees  him ;  an  admirable 
instance  of  respect  from  a  mother  for  the 
misfortunes  and  divine  virtues  of  her  son  ! 
What  a  look  is  that  of  Christ !   What  di- 
vine resignation,  and  at  the  same  time  what 
suffering,  and  by  that  suffering  what  sym- 
pathy with  the  heart  of  man  1 

''  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
of  my  pictures.  It  is  that  to  which  I  in- 
cessantly look  without  ever  bjing  able  to 
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exhaust  the  emotion  it  produces.     After 
those/' said  Corinna^  ^'^come  the  dramatic 
paintings  taken  from  the  four  great  poets. 
Judge  with  me,  my  Lord,   of  the  effect 
they  produce.    The  first  represents  ^neas 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  when  he  wishes  to 
approach  Dido.     The  indignant  shade  re- 
moves and  applauds  herself  for  no  longer 
bearing  in  her  breast  that  heart  which 
beat  with  love  at  the  sight  of  the  guilty- 
person.     The  watry  colour  of  the  shades, 
and  the  paleness  which  surrounds  them, 
form  a  contrast  with  the    appearance  of 
life  in  iEneas  and  the  Sybil  who  conducts 
him.     This  kind  of  effect  is  however  only 
a  trick  of  the  artist,  and  the  description 
of  the  poet  is  necessarily  far  superior  to 
any  thing  that  can  be  expressed  in  paint- 
ing.    I  could  say  as  much  of  this  paint- 
ing, Clorinda  dying,  and  Tancred.     The 
greatest  effect  it  can  produce  is  to  recall 
the  tine  verses  of  Tasso,  when  Clorinda 
pardons  her  enemy  who  adores  her,  and 
yet  comes  to  stab  her.     It  is  necessarily 
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making  painting  subordinate  to  poetry  to 
consecrate  it  to  subjects  treated  of  by 
great  poets  ;  for  there  reoiains  from  their 
words  an  impression  which  effaces  every 
other,  and  the  situations  which  they  have 
chosen  almost  always  draw  their  princi- 
pal force  from  the  developement  of  the 
passions,  and  from  their  eloquence,  while 
the  greater  part  of  picturesque  effects 
spring  from  a  calm  beauty,  from  a  simple 
expression,  from  a  noble  altitude,  from  a 
moment  of  repose  worthy  of  being  pro- 
longed indefinitely,  without  the  sight  be- 
ing ever  weary  of  them. 

"  Your  terrrible  Shakespeare,  my  Lord, 
has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  third  dra- 
matic picture.  This  is  Macbeth,  the  in- 
vincible Macbeth,  mIio  ready  to  fight 
Macduff,  whose  wife  and  children  he  has 
destroyed,  learns  that  the  oracle  of  the 
witches  is  accomplished,  that  Birnham 
wood  appears  to  move  to  Duns  inane,  and 
that  he  is  fighting  with  a  main  born  after 
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the  death  of  his  mother.  Macbeth  is 
conquered  by  fate,  and  not  by  his  adver- 
sary. He  holds  his  sword  in  a  desperate 
hand  ;  he  sees  that  he  is  going  to  die^,  but 
he  wishes  to  try  if  human  force  cannot 
prevail  over  destiny.  Certainly  there  is 
is  in  this  head  a  fine  expression  of  disor- 
der and  of  fury ;  of  confusion  and  of 
energy ;  but  how  many  of  the  poet's 
beauties  was  it  not  necessary  to  renounce  ? 
Can  one  paint  Macbeth  precipitated  into 
guilt  by  the  suggestions  of  ambition  pre- 
sented to  him  under  the  form  of  sorcery? 
How  can  one  express  the  terror  that  he 
experiences ;  that  terror  which  is  how- 
ever united  with  the  most  intrepid  cou- 
rage. Can  one  characterize  the  kind  of 
superstition  which  oppresses  him  ?  That 
faith  witliout  dignity,  that  fatality  of  hell 
which  weighs  him  down;  his  contempt 
for  life,  and  his  horror  at  death?  With- 
out doubt  the  countenance  of  a  man  is 
the  lirreatest  of  all  masteries;  but  this 
countenance,   fixed  as  il  is  in   a  picture. 
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can  but  ill  express  the  depths  of  a  single 
feeling.  Contrasts,  struggles,  and  events 
belong  to  the  dramatic  art.  Painting  can 
hardly  represent  what  is  successive.  Time 
or  motion  does  not  exist  for  that  art. 

''  The  Phedra  of  Racine  has  furnished 
the  fourth  picture/'  said  Corinna,  in 
shewing  it  to  Lord  Nelvil.  "  Hippoly- 
tusj  in  all  the  beauty  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence, answers  the  perfidious  accusations 
of  his  mother-in-law ;  the  hero  Theseus 
still  protects  his  guilty  spouse,  whom  he 
embraces  with  his  conquering  arm.  Phe- 
dra has  1,1  non'lier  face  a  grief  wliich  free/e> 
one  with  terror,  and  her  nurse,  without 
remorse,  encourages  her  in  her  crime. 
Hippoljtus  is  perhaps  handsomer  in  this 
picture  than  in  Racine.  He  resembles 
more  the  bust  of  Meleager,  inasmuch  as 
no  love  for  Aricia  disturbs  the  impression 
of  his  noble  and  savage  virtue  ;  but  is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  Phedra  in  the 
presence  of  Hippolytus  could  support  her 
e2 
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false  accusation  ?  When  she  saw  liira  in- 
nocent and  persecuted,  how  could  she 
avoid  falling  at  his  feet?  An  offended 
woman  may  commit  an  outrage  against 
the  man  she  loves  in  his  absence,  but  when 
she  sees  him  there  is  nothing  in  her  heart 
but  love.  The  poet  has  never  placed 
Hippolytus  in  a  scene  with  Phedra  after 
she  has  calumniated  him.  The  painter 
was  obliged  to  groupe  them,  as  he  has 
done,  in  order  to  have  the  effect  of  con- 
trast. But  is  not  that  a  proof  that  there 
is  such  a  difference  between  poetical  and 
picturesque  subjects,  that  it  is  better  that 
poets  should  make  verses  from  pictures, 
than  that  painters  should  take  their  pic- 
tures from  the  poets  ?  Imagination  ought 
always  to  precede  thought,  as  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  sufficiently  proves." 

While  Corinna  explained  in  this  man- 
ner the  pictures  to  Lord  Nclvil,  sli€  stopt 
several  times,  in  hopes  that  be  would 
gpeak  to  her,  but  his  wounded  soul  did 
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not  shew  itself  by  a  single  word ;  some- 
times^ indeed^  ^\hell  she  expressed  an 
idea  which  struck  hiixij  he  sighed  and 
turned  away  his  head,  that  she  might  not 
perceive  how  far  he  was  affected  by  it, 
Corinna,  oppressed  by  this  silence^,  sat 
down  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands ;  Lord  Nelvil  paced  the  room  with 
a  hurried  step,  he  then  approached  Co- 
rinna,  and  was  about  to  complain  of  what 
he  experienced^  bwt  an  inherent  pride  irt 
his  character  enabled  him  to  repress  his^ 
emotion,  and  he  again  turned  towards 
the  paintings^  as  if  waiting  till  Corinna 
should  point  ou^  to  him  those  that  re- 
mained ;  she  hoped  much  from  this  last 
effart ;  and  making  an  exertion  in  her 
turn  to  appear  calm,  arose  and  said: — 
"  My  Lord,  there  still  remain  three  land- 
scapes to  be  examined;  tv^'o  have  an  al- 
lusion to  some  interesting  ideas,  but  I  am 
iiA  paitiiil  to  rural  scenes,  \vhich  are  as 
iiibipid  in  painting  as  idyls,  when  t\  i^y 
Lave    uo     allasiou    to    fable    or    history. 
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What  appears  to  me  much  better,  in  this 
way,  is  the  manner  of  Salvator  Rosa,  who 
represents,  as  you  see  in  this  paintinj^,  a 
rock,  torrents  and  trees,  without  a  single 
living  being,  unless  the  flight  of  a  bird 
recal  to  you  the  idea  of  life.  The  absence 
of  man  in  the  midst  of  nature  excites  pro- 
found reflections.  What  will  become  of 
the  earth  when  abandoned  by  men  ?  A 
work  without  design,  but  nevertheless  still 
beautiful,  the  mysterious  influence  of 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  Di- 
vinity. 

^  Here  at  last  are  two  paintings,  ia 
which,  according  to  me,  history  and  poe- 
try are  happily  blended  in  the  landscape  : 
the  one  represents  the  moment  when  Cin- 
cinnatus  is  invited  by  the  consuls  to  quit 
his  plough,  and  take  the  command  of  the 
Roman  armies.  In  this  landscape  is  dis- 
played all  the  luxury  of  the  south,  its 
abundant  vcgefation,  its  burning  sky,  this 
air  of  smiling  nature  will  be  found  even 
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in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  them- 
selves; and  this  other  paintings,  which  is 
the  contrast  of  that^  represents  the  son  of 
Cai'rbar  sleeping  upon  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  has  waited  for  three  dajs  and 
three  nights  for  the  bard  who  is  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This 
bard  is  perceived  in  the  distance^  descend- 
ing from  the  mountain  ;  the  shade  of  the 
father  hovers  above  the  clouds ;  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  hoar-frost ;  the  trees, 
although  stript  of  their  foliage,  are  agi- 
tated by  the  winds ;  and  their  dead  trunks 
and  withered  leaves  yield  to  the  violence 
of  the  storm.*' 

Oswald  had,  until  that  moment,  pre- 
served his  resentment  at  what  had  passed 
in  the  garden ;  but,  at  the  sight  of  this 
painting,  the  tomb  of  his  father,  and  the 
mountains  of  Caledonia,  arose  to  his  re- 
membrance, and  his  eyes  became  filled 
with  tears.  Corinna  took  her  harp,  placed 
it  before  the  picture,  and  begau  to  sing 
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some  Scottish  ballads^  the  simple  notes  of 
which  seemed  to  accompany  the  noise  of 
the  wind  as  it  sighed  through  the  valleys. 
She  sung  the  farewel  of  a  warrior  on 
leaving  his  country  and  his  mistress,  and 
the  words  ''no  more"  the  most  feeling  and 
harmonious  in  the  English  language,  she 
pronounced  with  the  most  touching  ex- 
pression. Oswald  eould  no  longer  restrain 
his  emotion,  and  both  yielded  without 
constraint  to  their  tears.  "AhP*  cried 
Lord  Nelvil,  '^  does  not  that  country 
which  is  mine  speak  to  your  heart?  Wilt 
thou  not  follow  me  into  these  retreats,  en- 
deared to  me  by  so  many  delightful  re- 
membrances ?  Wilt  thou  not  become  the 
worthy  companion  af  my  life,  as  thou  now 
art  its  charm  and  delight  ?" 

''  I  believe  it,"  answered  Corinna,  ''  I 
believe  it,  because  I  love."  ''  In  the 
name  of  love  and  pity  conceal  from  ma 
nolliing,"  said  Oswald.  "  Since  you  wish 
it,"  replied  Corinna,  ''I  jield.     My  pro- 
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mise  Is  givcn^  and  I  only  insist  on  one 
condition,  that  you  do  not  require  the  ful- 
filment of  it  before  the  a|)proacliiiig"  pe- 
riod of  our  religious  solemnities.  At  the 
moment  ^vhoa  I  am  about  to  decide  my 
fate,  is  not  the  support  of  Heaven  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  me  ?"  ''  Go,  then/' 
cried  Lord  Nelvii :  "  if  that  fate  depended 
upon  me,  Corinna,  it  would  be  no  longer 
uncertain."  "  You  believe,*'  replied  she^ 
*  that  I  have  not  the  same  confidence  in 
you;  but  I  conjure  you  to  have  pity  on 
my  weakriess,  and  accord  me  what  I  de- 
sire." Oswald  sighed,  witliout  granting 
or  rcfasing  the  required  delay.  '^  Let  us 
i  amcdiately  set  out,  and  return  to  the 
city.  Ilovv  can  I  be  silent  in  this  soli- 
tude ;  and  if  the  history  of  my  life  should 
detach  you  from  me,  is  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so  soon }  Let  us  set  off,  Os- 
wald ;  3^ou  will  return  here;  whatever 
happens,  my  ashes  shall  repose  in  this 
spot."     Oswald;    much    ailected^   yielded 
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to  Corinna.  He  returned  with  lier;  and 
during  the  whole  way  they  scarcely  ever 
spoke.  From  time  to  time  they  regarded 
each  other  with  looks  more  eloquent  than 
language ;  but  nevertheless  a  sentiment  of 
profound  melancholy  had  taken  possession 
of  their  souls  when  thev  arrived  at  Rome, 
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BOOK    IX. 


CHAP.  I 


IT  was  the  last  day  of  the  carnival ; 
the  most  noisy  of  the  whole  year^  in  which 
the  Roman  people  deliver  themselves  up 
to  atumultuousand  delirious  jo  V,  of  vdiich 
we  h.ave  no  example  in  the  history  of  any 
other  people.  All  the  inhahitan^s  appear 
disguised,  scarce  a  spectator  is  to  oe  seen 
at  a  window  unmasked  ;  'dud  neither  pub- 
lic nor  private  calamity  seems  to  prevent 
any  individual  from  enjoying  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  present  season. 

Then  it  is  that  we  can  form  a  judgment 

respecting  the  Imugimi.-ju  of  the  L^iidt 
body  of  the  people.     Ihe  a.viian  is  fuli  of 
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beauty,  even  when  spoken  by  them.  Al- 
fieri  said  that  he  went  to  Florence,  on  a 
market  day,  with  no  other  view  tl;an  to 
learn  pure  Ihilian.  Rome  possesses  the 
Same  advantages  ;  and  these  two  cities  are 
perhaps  the  only  ones  in  the  worUl  in 
which  the  people  speak  so  correctly,  that 
amusement  may  be  obtained  by  listening 
to  them  in  every  corner  of  the  streets. 
The  kind  of  gaiety,  which  shines  so  con- 
spicuous in  comic  authors,  and  at  the 
opera  buffa  is  found  very  frequent  even 
among  men  without  education.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  carnival,  when  ex- 
aggeration and  caricature  of  every  kind 
are  liccRsed,  the  most  comic  scenes  are 
frequently  displayed  by  the  ditferent  masks. 
Often  the  grotesque  gravity  assumed,  ap- 
pears sinyyiarly  contrasted  with  the  usual 
vivacity  of  ihe  Italians  ;  and  it  may  be 
tBven  said  that  their  fantastic  dresses  in- 
spired thein.  with  a  dignity  not  natural  to 
them.  At  other  times  they  display  sucb 
au  astonishing  acquaintance  with  mjilio- 
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logy,  by  the  various  disguises  they  assume, 
that  a  person  is  ahnost  tevnpted  to  believe 
the  ancient  superstition  still  prevalent  at 
Rome.  Very  frequently  they  ridicule  and 
laugh  at  the  different  orders  of  society 
with  a  vein  of  wit  and  humour  full  of 
point  and  originality.  The  character  of 
tlie  nation  sliines  mnre  conspicuously  in 
its  sports  and  public  festivals  than  in  me- 
morable actions  and  exploits.  Such  is  the 
flexibility  of  the  Italian  language^  and  so 
happily  is  it  adapted  to  express  pleasur- 
able emotions^  that  to  render  the  meaning 
of  words  various  and  contrary,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  cliange  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  or  to  employ  terms  only  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  the  termination. 
When  spoken  by  children,  it  produces  the 
most  happy  ctfect.  The  innocence  pecu- 
liar to  this  period  of  life,  and  the  equivo- 
cal meaning  aitlxed  to  many  Italian  v/ords 
and  terms,  form  a  striking  contrast.  In 
rfioit,  this  language  appears,  so  to  speak^ 
to  proceed  of  itseii',  and  always  conveys  io 
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the  heart    more  than  is    meant   by   the 
speaker. 

There  is  neither  luxury  nor  good  taste 
in  the  amusements  of  the  carnival ;  a  sort 
of  universal  petulance  prevails^  which  may 
be  termed  an  intoxication  of  the  imagina- 
tion^ but  it  is  of  the  imagination  alone^ 
for  the  Italians  are  in  general  very  sober^ 
and  even  serious,  except  during  the  last 
days  of  tlie  carnival.  It  is  then  that  the 
true  character  of  this  people  is  display- 
ed;  and  it  is  this  which  contributes  to  * 
give  them  the  reputation  of  great  cunning. 
They  are  doubtless  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
tising much  dissimulation  in  this  country 
which  has  supported  so  many  foreign 
yokes  ;  but  it  is  not  to  dissimulation  alone 
we  must  attribute  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  assume  so  many  different  cha^ 
racters.  An  aiuent  imagination  is  fre- 
quently the  cause.  To  aii  enli-htened 
mind  this  pait  of  their  character  is  not 
wonderful;  but  to  a  common  observer  the 
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effects  of  the  imagination  is  totally  unat- 
tended to.  It  vaults  over  intermediate 
space ;  nothing  retards  its  flight ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  wholly  unmoved  by  inci- 
dents the  most  affecting.  In  short,  ima- 
gination is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  itself;  and 
it  is  impossible,  from  apparent  causes,  to 
calculate  the  impressions  made  on  minds 
subjected  to  its  influence. 

For  example^,  we  cannot  conceive  what 
amusement  an  Italian  lord  can  find  in* 
driving  from  one  corso  to  another,  either 
during  the  carnival,  or  at  any  other  time ; 
yet  nothing  interrupts  this  habit.  There 
are  likewise  observed  among  the  masks 
men  who  move  about  with  the  greatest 
listlessness,  in  the  most  ridiculous  costume, 
like  melancholy  harlequins,  or  ^Wewipunclii" 
nellos,  without  uttering  a  single  word* 
during  the  whole  evening,  but  who  never- 
theless seem  to  be  perfectly  gratified  with 
having  attended  the  carnival: 
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We  ^nd  in  R  me  a  kind  of  masks  wliif  h 
are  not  o  be  met  with  any  \\liere  c!*e. 
They  are  imitations  of  the  ilgiu-es  of  an- 
cient statues,  and  wliicli  though  far  tVoiu 
perfectly  beautiful,  frequently  conceal  the 
deformitj  of  the  wearers.  Yet  this  imita- 
tion of  lifc;,  these  moving*  wax  visage;?, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  create  a 
sort  of  terror.  The  nobles  make  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  tlieir  wealth  in  their 
carriages  during  the  last  days  of  the  car- 
nival ;  but  the  pleasures  of  this  fete  con- 
sists merely  in  uproar  and  confusion  ;  it 
reminds  us  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  mingle 
together  ;  the  Italian  magistrate  is  to  be 
seen  in  his  chariot,  in  all  the  pomp  of  Lis 
ofiicial  dignity,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  masks  ; 
Hie  windows  of  t\Qvy  house  are  decorat- 
ed, the  inhabitants  are  all  in  the  streets : 
this  may  truly  be  termed  a  popular  ^tie. 
The  pleasure  of  tho;  people  consists  neither 
in  the  spectacles,  the   festivals,    nor  the 
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magnificence  of  wliicb  they  are  witnesses; 
neither  does  it  consist  in  rioting  or  drunk- 
enness. Their  happiness  proceeds  solely 
from  finding  themselves  at  liberty^  and 
being  permitted  to  mix  with  the  grandees 
and  superior  orders  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  in  their  turn  are  amused  by  finding 
themselves  among  the  people.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  our 
amusements^  that  place  a  barrier  between 
the  different  classes  of  society ;  and  it  is 
in  this  also  that  the  perfection  of  educa- 
tion consists.  But  in  Italy  the  different 
ranks  are  not  so  sensibly  separated  as  in 
other  countries^  as  its  inhabitants  are  more 
distinguished  for  their  natural  talents,  and 
the  vigour  of  their  imagination,  than  for 
the  superior  cultivation  and  the  education 
of  the  higher  orders.  There  is  then, 
during  the  carnival,  a  complete  unison  of 
feeling  and  acting  among  all  ranks ;  and 
the  noise,  the  jests,  and  the  sugar-phimhs, 
with  which  they  overwhelm  the  carriages 
as  they  pass,  exhibit  such  a  scene  of  con* 
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fusion,  as  if  social  order  was  completely 
destroyed. 

Corinnaand  Lord  Nelvil;,  alike  thought- 
ful and  pensive^  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
this  tumult.  They  were  at  first  stunned^ 
by  it;  for  nothing  is  more  dissonant  than 
noisy  and  active  pleasures  to  a  mind  ab- 
sorbed in  itself.  They  stopped  at  the 
market-place^  to  ascend  the  amphitheatre 
near  the  obelisk^  from  whence  they  might 
see  the  races.  At  the  moment  when  they 
were  alighting  from  their  carriage^  Count 
d'Erfeuil  perceived  them^  and  took  Os- 
wald aside  to  speak  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  right/'  said  the  Count  to 
liim,  ''  for  you  to  appear  thus  publicly 
after  arriving  alone  from  the  country  with 
Corinna,  you  will  expose  yourself  by  it ; 
and  what  will  become  of  you  afterwards  ?" 
''  I  do  not  believe/*  answered  Lord  Nel- 
vilj  that  I  expose  Corinna^  in  shewing  the 
attachment  v^ith  which  she  inspires  me. 
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But  were  that  ivue,  I  should  be  too  happy 
in  consecrating  to  her  my  life."  "  Alas  ! 
as  for  happiness/'  interrupted  the  Count 
d'Erfeuil^  ''  I  do  not  believe  it ;  there  is 
no  happiness  but  in  doing  what  is  right. 
Society  has  much  influence  over  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals,  and  actions  the  world 
does  not  approve  should  never  be  com- 
mitted/* 

'^  We  should  then  only  live  for  the 
world/'  replied  Oswald,  "  and  only  be 
guided  by  it.  Were  that  to  be  the  case, 
were  we  constantly  to  imitate  each  other, 
of  what  use  is  a  different  bodv  and  soul  to 
each  individual  ?  Providence  might  have 
spared  this  useless  provision." 

'^  That  is  well  said/*  replied  the  count, 
''very  philosophically  thought;  but  with 
these  maxims  we  may  lose  ourselves,  and 
passion  once  over,  the  folly  of  be  opinion 
alone  remains.     I  who  appear  to  you  fool- 
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ish  and  inconsiderate,  I  would  never  com- 
mit an  action  which  might  draw  upon  me 
the  disapprobation  of  the  world.  It  will 
allow  you  little  liberties  and  innocent 
amusements^  with  independeoce  in  your 
manner  of  thinking,  provided  you  do  not 
show  it   in  your  manner  of  acting — but 

that  is    serious" "Serious!'*    replied 

Lord  Nelvii, ''  it  is  love  and  happiness." — 
'^No^  no/'  interrupted  the  Count,  ''  it  is 
not  respecting  that  I  wish  to  speak ;  there 
are  certain  established  customs  which  we 
could  not  brave,  without  passing  for  an 
eccentric  character,  for  a  man^ — but,  you 
understand,  for  a  man  like  no  one  else." 
Lord  Nelvil  smiled,  but  without  anger  or 
uneasiness  he  jested  with  the  Count  upou 
his  foolish  severity  ;  he  felt  with  jojv  for 
(he  first  time,  that  Count  d'Eifeuil  had 
not  the  smallest  influence  over  him  on  a 
subject  which  caused  liim  so  much  emo- 
tion. Corinna,  from  a  dislcuice,  had 
divined  all   that  passed   bctvveen    tbcm; 
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but  the  sinilc  that  illamined  the  counten- 
ance of  Lord  Nelvil  restored  peace  to  her 
heart;  and  this  conversation  of  the  Count 
d'Erfeuil,  far  from  disturbing  Oswald  and 
his  mistress,  inspired  them  with  feeling* 
more  analogous  to  the  festival. 

The  race-ground  was  prepared.  Lord 
Nelvil  expected  to  see  races  similar  to 
those  in  England  ;  but  he  was  astonished 
to  learn  that  little  horses  were  to  run  alone 
without  riders  against  each  other.  This 
spectacle  wonderfully  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Romans.  At  the  moment  it  was 
about  to  commence  the  multitude  range 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  The 
market-place,  which  was  before  crowded, 
becomes  empty  in  a  moment.  Every  one 
ascends  the  amphitheatre  which  surrounds 
the  obelisk ;  and  innumerable  multitudes 
of  heads  and  black  eyes  are  turned  towards 
the  place  from  whence  the  horses  are  to 
start. 
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They  are  brought  without  bridle  or  sad- 
dle, only  covered  with  a  piece  of  brilliant 
stuffj  and  led  by  the  grooms,  very  well 
habited,  who  take  a  warm  interest  in  their 
success.  They  place  the  horses  behind  the 
starting-post,  and  their  eagerness  to  leap 
it  is  excessive.  Every  moment  they  are 
Svithheld  they  prance^  they  neigh^  and 
clatter  with  their  feet,,  as  if  impatient  of 
the  glory  they  were  alone  to  obtain  with- 
out the  direction  of  man.  The  impa- 
tience of  the  horses,  and  the  cries  of  the 
grooms,  at  the  instant  the  barrier  is  let 
down,  is  truly  theatrical,  and  must  surprise 
a  stranger.  They  start ;  the  grooms  cry 
place,  "place  (make  room),  with  inexpres- 
sible transport.  They  pursue  their  horses 
with  their  gestures  and  voice  as  long  as 
they  can  perceive  them.  The  horses  are  as 
jealous  of  each  other  as  men;  the  pave- 
ment sparkles  beneath  their  feet,  their 
manes  fly,  and  their  desire  to  gain  the 
prize,  thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  i& 
suchj  that  when  they  arrive  they  are  al- 
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most  dead  with  the  rapidity  of  their 
course.  It  is  wonderful  to  behold  horses 
at  liberty  thus  animated  by  personal  pas- 
sions. 

^  The  crowd  break  their  ranks  when  the 
horses  have  passed,  and  follow  them  in  tu- 
mult. They  arrive  at  the  square  of  Ve- 
nice, which  is  the  goal.  You  will  then 
hear  the  exclamations  of  the  groom  whoss 
horses  have  been  victors.  He  who  has 
won  the  first  prize  throws  himself  on  his 
knees  before  his  horse,  thanks  him,  and 
recommends  him  to  St.  Anthony,  the  pa- 
tron oT  animals,  with  an  enthusiasm  as  se- 
rious in  him  as  ludicrous  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

These  races  generally  conclude  about 
the  end  of  the  day.  They  then  bejrin  an- 
other  sort  of  amusement  much  less  pic- 
turesque, but  also  very  noisy.  The  win- 
dows are  illuminated.  The  sentinels  aban- 
don their  posts  to  mingle  tiieraselves  in 
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the  general  tumult.  Every  one  has  a  lit- 
tle flambeau  called  moccolOy  which  they 
mutually  seek  to  extinguish,  and  repeat- 
ing the  .^?M?/ifl2;2;a7'e  (to  kill)  with  much 
vivacity.  (Che  la  hella  Principessa  sia  am- 
mazato  !  Che  il  Signiore  Ahbate  sia  am- 
mazzato  ! )  ''  Let  the  most  beautiful  Prin- 
cess be  killed !  Let  the  Lord  Abbot  be 
killed  V'  cry  they  from  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other.  The  crowd  know  ing  them- 
selves safe,  because  at  this  hour  all  car- 
riages and  horses  are  prohibited,  precipi- 
tate themselves  on  every  side.  At  last,  sa- 
tiated with  pleasure,  the  noise  and  tumult, 
as  night  advances,  dies  away  by  degrees  ; 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  the  most  profound 
silence,  which  leaving  on  the  mind  only  the 
impression  of  a  confused  dream,  makes  us 
forget  for  a  moment  the  world,  its  w  orks, 
its  learned  men,  their  studies,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions and  vices  •f  society. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OSWALD,  since  his  misfortvine,  had 
not  yet  felt  sufficient  courage  to  listen  to 
music.  He  dreaded  those  ravishing  sounds 
which  yield  a  melancholy  pleasure,  but 
produce  the  most  painful  sensations  in  the 
mind  oppressed  with  grief.  Music  awakes 
recollections  we  wish  to  obliterate.  When 
Cori'nna  sung,  Oswald  listened  to  the 
words  she  pronounced ;  he  contemplated 
the  expression  of  her  features  ;  he  v»  as  oc- 
cupied w  ith  her  alone  ;  but  when  in  the 
streets,  at  night,  several  voices  joined,  as 
often  happens  in  Italy,  to  sing  the  most 
beautiful  airs  of  their  great  masters,  he 
tried  at  first  to  remain  and  listen  to  them, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire,  because  they 
raised  in  his  mind  such  lively  and  varied 
emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  renewed  all 
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his  griefs.  There  w  as^  however^,  to  1>e  * 
grand  concert  at  Rome,  where  the  first 
singers  were  collected.  Corinna  had  en- 
gaged Lord  Nelvil  to  accompany  her  to 
this  entertainment;  and  he  consented^ 
hoping  that  her  presence  would  spread  a 
charm  over  all  he  should  experience. 

Gn  entering  tlie  concert-ropm,  Corinpa 
was  immediately  recognised  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Capilol,  adding  to  the 
interest  she  generally  inspired,  the  room 
resounded  with  applauses  at  her  arrival. 
On  all  sides  was  heard  the  cry  of  Lpn^  live 
Corinna !  and  the  musicians  themselves^ 
electrified  by  this  general  movement,  be- 
gan to  play  martial  airs;  for  triumph,  of 
whatever  kind;,  always  recals  war  and 
combats  to  the  mind  of  man.  Corinna 
was  deeply  affected  by  these  universal  tes- 
timonies of  admiration  and  good  will. 
The  music,  the  applause,  the  hravo,  and 
that  indescribable  impression  which  is  al- 
y^ays  produced  by  a  great  multitude,  when 
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ftey  express  the  same  idea^  causcdin  emo- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Corinna  which  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppressS*  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  the  palpitation  of 
her  heart  was  visible  through  the  robe 
which  covered  her  bosom.  Oswald  expe- 
rienced some  jealousy,  and,  approaching 
her,  said,  in  alow  voice  :  ''  Far  be  it  from 
me.  Madam,  to  withdraw  you  from  such 
encomiums,  since  they  areequally  capable 
as  love  of  agitating  your  heart."  And  on 
finishing  these  words  he  retired  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  the  saloon,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  Sh«  was  much  affected 
by  what  he  had  said,  and  was  instantly  be* 
leaved  of  all  the  pleasure  she  had  expe- 
rienced by  this  applause,  and  of  wliicli  slie 
delighted  he  should  be  a  witness. 

The  concert  began :  those  who  have 
not  heard  the  Italians  sing  can  form  no 
idea  of  music.  The  voices  in  Italy  pos- 
sess a  flexibility  and  sweetness  similar  to 
the  perfume  of  their  flowers,  and  the  mild - 
f2 
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ncss  of  their  sl^y.  Nature,  has  desiincd 
this  music  for  the  climate  :  the  one  is  the 
einhlcm  of  the  other.  The  world  is  the 
'work  of  a  single  thought,  which  is  ex- 
pressed under  a  thousand  different  forms. 
The  ItaiiaDjB  have  for  ages  been  passionate 
lovers  of  music.  Dante^  in  his  poem  of 
Purgatory,  meets  one  of  the  best  singers 
of  his  timC;,  and  requesting  one  of  his  de- 
lightful airsj  the  ravished  souls  forget 
themselves  in  listening  to  it^  till  recalled 
by  the  voice  of  their  guardian  angel. 

The  Christians^  as  well  as  the  Pagans^ 
believe  in  the  power  of  music  after  death. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  it  is  that  which  acts 
most  instantaneously  upon  the  mind.  The 
others  direct  it  to  such  or  such  an  idea, 
ihiii  alone  addresses  itself  to  the  intimate 
sQiirce  of  life,  and  wholly  changes  the  dis- 
position of  the  mind.  What  has  been 
*^aid  of  divine  grace,  which  can  instantly 
transform  the  heart,  may,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  applied  to  the  power  of  melody ; 
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and  among  the  presentiments  of  a  future 
life,  those  which  give  birtU  to  music^ 
ought  not  to  be  disdained. 

Even  the  gaiety  which  that  sort  of  mu- 
sic called  hiiffa  knows  so  well  how  to  ex- 
cite, is  not  a  low  gaiety  which  docs  not  ef- 
fect the  imagination.  With  the  joy  it  ex- 
cites there  is  also  an  agreeable  pensive- 
ness  that  the  most  comic  speeches  could 
never  inspire.  Mu&ic  is  a  pleasure  so 
fleeting,  that  we  feel  its  escape  so  much 
the  more,  not  only  in  proportion  as  we 
experience  a  melancholy  impression  min- 
gled with  the  gaiety  it  causes;  but  also^ 
when  it  expresses  grief,  it  gives  birth  to  a 
most  delightful  sensation.  The  heart 
throbs  with  more  rapidity  in  listening  to 
it;  the  satisfaction  which  the  regularity 
of  the  measure  causes,  in  recalling  the 
shortness  of  time,  bestows  upon  us  the 
power  of  enjoying  it.  There  is  no  longer 
a  vacuum  ;  we  are  no  longer  in  the  midst 
of  silence,  MXg  is  ii lied  up,  the  blood  circu- 
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lafes  more  freel/j  we  experience  ati  in- 
terna-l  feeling  of  a  more  active  existence, 
and  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  obstacle* 
we  niaj  haye  to  encounter. 

Music  multiplies  the  ideas  we  entertaiui 
respecting  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  when 
listening  to  it  we  feel  capable  of  the  most 
noble  efforts.  It  is  bj  it  we  could  march 
to  death  with  enthusiasm ;  happily  it  has 
not  the  power  of  expressing  base  senti^ 
ments^  cunning,  or  untruth.  Even  mis- 
fortune itself,  in  the  language  of  music^  is 
w  ithout  bitterness,  and  without  despair. 
Puusic  gently  relieycs  the  weight  almost 
always  experienced  by  the  heart  capable 
of  deep  and  profound  attachments:  this 
weight,  which  we  sometimes  confound 
even  with  the  sentiment  of  existence,  so 
habitual,  is  the  raelancholj  it  produces  ;  it 
seems  as  if,  wlien  listening  to  its  pure  and 
delightful  sounds,  we  were  about  to  pene- 
trate the  secrct&  of  the  Almighty,  to  pene- 
tiate  the  myslerv  of  our  existence.     Na 
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words  can  express  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  l)j  music/  for  words  follow  the 
first  impressions,  as  translators  in  prose 
follow  the  steps  of  the  poet.  It  is  only  a 
look  can  convey  to  the  mind  some  idea  of 
tlicse  feelings  ;  the  looks  of  a  heloved  ob- 
ject] for  alon^i;  time  fixed  on  the  counte- 
uancCj  and  by  degrees  penetrating  so  much 
into  the  heart,  that  it  is  at  last  mcessary 
to  cast  down  the  eyes,  in  order  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  such  exquisite  happiness:  as 
tlie  radiance  of  another  life  will  consume 
the  mortal  who  wished  to  consider  it  at- 
tentively. 

The  admirable  regularity  sustained  by 
the  union  of  two  similar  voices,  produces 
in  the  duets  of  the  great  Italian  masters  a 
most  delightful  effect,  but  wliich  cannot 
be  prolonged  without  experiencing  a  sen- 
sation of  grief  much  too  great  for  human 
nature,  and  the  soul  then  vibrates  in  unison, 
like  an  instrument  which  is  broken  by  a 
too  perfect  harmony. 
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During  the  first  part  of  the  concert, 
Oswald  bad  obstinately  remained  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Corinna;  but  when  the  duet 
commenced  in  an  nndertone,  accompanied 
by  the  wind  instruments,  \7hicl1  sent  forth 
sounds  even  sweeter  than  those  of  the 
voice^  Coriona  covered  her  face  with  her 
I-andkerchief,  wholly  given  up  to  heremo- 
lion;  she  wept  without  suffering!  she 
loved  without  fearing  I  Doubtless  the 
image  of  Oswald  was  present  to  her  imagi- 
nation ;  but  the  most  noble  enthusiasm 
w^as  mingled  with  this  image,  and  the 
most  confused  thoughts  crowded  into  her 
mind :  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  these 
ideas^  and  render  them  distinct.  It  is  said 
that  a  prophet  can  traverse  seven  different 
regions  of  the  heavens  in  a  minute.  He 
who  could  conceive  that  all  this  might 
happen  in  an  instant^  must  surely  have 
heard  the  symphony  of  the  finest  music 
when  seated  by  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. Oswald  felt  its  power  ;  his  resent- 
ment abated  by  degrees.     The  tender  feel- 
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ings  of  Corinna  explained  every  ihing", 
justified  every  tlnn<^  :  he  gently  approach- 
ed her^  and  Corinna  heard  him  respire  near 
her  at  the  most  enchanting  moment  of 
that  celestial  music  :  this  was  too  much 
The  most  pathetic  tragedy  would  not 
have  excited  such  painful  sensations  as  the 
deep  and  profound  emotion  which  pene- 
tratedj  at  the  same  time,  the  minds  of  the 
lovers,  and  which  every  instant  exalted 
them  more  and  more  above  themselves. 

The  words  that  were  sung  did  not  pro- 
duce this  emotion  ;  for  excepting  some 
expressions  concerning  love  and  death, 
that,  from  time  to  time,  excited  reflectionj 
much  oftener  did  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
music  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  each  believed  that  in  this  melody,  as 
in  the  clear  and  gentle  star  of  night,  might 
be  found  the  image  of  what  was  most, 
desirable  on  earth. 
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'*'  Let  us  retire/'  said  Corinna  io  Lord 
Nelvil ;  ''  I  feel  extremely  faint."  ''  For 
heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter?''  «iiid 
Oswald  to  her  with  anxiety:  ^'  you  turn 
pale ;  let  me  lead  you  to  the  air ;  come/' 
And  thej  went  out  together.  Gorinnif 
supported  herself  on  the  arm  of  Oswaldi 
and  felt  renovated  strength.  They  ap- 
proached a  balcony  ;  and  Corinna,  deeply 
aiiected,  said  to  her  lover :  "  Dear  Os- 
wald, I  must  leave  }0u  for  eight  days/' — 
^*  What  do  yoa  say  ?"  interrupted  he. — 
''  Every  year/'  repiiea  she^  ''  at  the  ap- 
proach of  trie  holy  week,  I  go  and  pass 
some  time  m  a  convent  of  nuns,  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  for  the  selemuity  of  the 
passover."  Oswald  made  no  opposition 
to  this  de;  ign  ;  he  knew  that  it  was  custo- 
inar}^  at  this  period,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Italian  ladies  to  give  themselves  up 
to  the  most  severe  practices,  without  oc- 
tupying  themselves  very  seriou/y  with  re- 
i.^.oii  during  the  rest  of  the  jeai ;  but  it 
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Tecalled  to  his  remembrance  that  Corinna 
professed  a  difierent  faith  from  his,  and 
that  they  could  not  worship  together. 
''  Why/'  cried  he,  "  are  you  not  of  the 
same  religion,  of  the  same  country  as  I  ?" 
— and  then  he  stopped,  after  having  pro- 
nounced this  wish.  ''  Are  not  our  souls 
and  spirits  of  the  same  country  ?"  replied 
Corinna.  ''  That  is  true,"  replied  Os- 
wald ;  ''  but  I  do  not,  on  that  account^ 
suffer  the  less  grief  at  our  separation/* 
And  this  eight  days  absence  affected  him 
so  much,  that  after  the  friends  of  Corinna 
rejoined  them,  he  did  not  utter  another 
word  during  the  whok  evening. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


AT  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
jnorning  Oswald- went  to  the  house  of  Co- 
rinna.  Her  attendant  delivered  him  a 
billet  from  her  mistress^  which  announced 
to  him  her  departure  for  the  convent  that 
morning,  as  she  had  before  informed  him, 
and  that  she  would  not  return  till  after 
Good  Friday.  She  confessed  to  him  that 
she  had  not  courage  to  inform  him  on  the 
preceding  evening  that  she  was  so  soon  to 
depart.  Oswald  was  thunderstruck  ;  that 
house  in  which  he  had  alwajs  beheld  Co- 
rinna,  arid  which  was  become  so  desolate, 
made  the  most  disagreeable  impression 
upon  him.  He  beheld  her  harp,  her 
books,  her  drawings,  by  which  she  used 
to  be  constantly  surrounded  ;  but  she  was 
no  longcF  there  I  Oswald  was  seized  with 
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a  cold  shivering ;  lie  recalled  to  mind  the 
chamber  of  his  fatherland  was  forced  to 
sit  dowHj  being  no  longer  able  to  support 
himself. 

'^  How  shall  I  support  her  loss  1  that 
mind  so  animated^  that  heart  so  feeling, 
that  figure  shining  in  all   the  graces  of 
youth  and  beauty  !  should  she  perish;,  and 
the  tomb  of  youth  become  mute  like  that 
of  an  old  man  !   Alas  !   what  an  illusion 
is    happiness  !    what   a    moment    stolen 
from  inflexible  time^  which  always  watches 
for  its  prey  !   Corinna  !   Corinna  !   I  can- 
not exist  without  you;  it   was  your  al- 
lurements that  prevented  reflection ;  every 
thing  is  confounded  in  my  mind,  dazzled 
as  I  was  by  the  happy  moment  I  spent  in 
your  company;  I  am    now  alone;  I  can 
thinkj  and  all  my  sufl'erings  are  renewed.'* 
And  he  called  upon  Corinna  in  a  voice  of 
despair,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to 
such  a  short  absence,  but  to  the  habitual 
anguish  of  his  heart,  which  the  presence 
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of  Corlnna  alone  liad  the  power  of  alle- 
TJatiii^.  Coriniia's  attendant  entered : 
she  had  heard  the  groans  of  Oswald;  and 
touched  by  his  £;rief  for  her  mistress^ 
said  to  him  :  ''  Mj  Lord^  I  will  console 
you  by  betraying  the  secret  of  my  mistress; 
I  hope  that  she  will  pardon  it.  Come 
into  her  bod  chamber^,  you  will  there  see 
your  portrait/* — ''My  portrait!"  cried 
lie.  ''She  has  painted  it  from  memory," re~ 
plied  Theresinaj  the  name  of  the  attendant, 
*'  she  has  risen  for  these  eight  days  past 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
finish  it  before  retiring  to  the  convent." 

Oswald  beheld  this  portrait,  which  was 
a  striking  likeness^  and  painted  with  much 
grace  and  spirit:  this  proof  of  the  impres- 
sion he  had  made  upon  Corinna  pene- 
trated him  with  the  most  delightful  emo-' 
tion.  In  front  of  this  portrait  was  placed 
a  charming  painting  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  oratory  of  Corinna  was  before  it- 
This  singular  mixture  ©f  love  and  religion 
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I  is  not  unusual  ia  the  ch  iracter  of  the 
greatest  part  o^  the  Italian  fcuiaies^  and 
which  is  fieqneiitly  displajed  in  a  murU 
raoie  extraordinary  manner  than  in  the 
apartment  ofCoriana;  for^  though  free, 
the  remembrance  of  Oswald  was  united  in 
her  soul  with  hopes  and  sentiments  the 
most  pure ;  but^  neveitheless,  thiis  to 
place  the  image  of  him  we  love  opposite 
an  emblem  of  divinity^  and  to  prepare 
oneself  for  a  retreat  in  a  cloister,  by  eight 
days  consecration  to  that  ima^e^  was  a 
trait  more  characteristic  of  Italian  women 
in  general,  than  of  Corimia  in  particular; 
That  species  of  devotion  indicates  more 
of  imagination  and  sensibility  than  reflec- 
tion, or  rigid  principles,  and  nothing  was 
more  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  Oswald,  re- 
specting the  manner  of  expressing  a  sense 
of  religion ;  nevertheless,  how  could  he 
blame  Corinna,  at  the  moment  when  he 
had  just  received  such  an  affecting  proof 
of  her  love  ! 
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He  cast  his  eyes  with  emotion  around' 
this  roomj  which  he  had  never  before  en- 
tered. At  the  head  of  Corinna's  bed  he 
beheld  the  portrait  of  an  old  man,  but 
whose  countenance  exhibited  no  proof  of 
his  Italian  origin.  Near  this  portrait  were 
two  bracelets,  the  one  set  with  black  and 
gray  hair,  and  the  other  with  beautiful 
fair  hair;  and  what  appeared  to  Lord 
Nelvil  a  singular  coincidence,  this  hair 
was  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  Lucilia 
Edgermond,  which  he  had  during  three 
years  very  frequently  remarked  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  beauty.  Oswald  viewed 
these  bracelets  in  silence ;  for  to  interro- 
gateTheresina  respecting  her  mistress  was 
unworthy  of  him.  But  Theresina  believ- 
ing she  had  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
the  mind  of  Oswald,  and  wishing  to  spare 
him  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  hastened  to  in- 
form him,  that  during  the  eleven  years 
she  had  been  In  the  service  of  Corinna^ 
she  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the 
bracelets,  and  she  knew  they  contained  the 
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haif  of  her  father,  mother,  and  sister.  "  If 
you  have  been  eleven  years  in  the  service 
of  Corinna/'  observed  Lord  Nelvil^  ''  jou 
mastkno\Y — and  then  suddenly  stopping*,. 
ashamed  of  the  question  he  had  been 
about  to  put  precipitately  quitted  the 
house  without  uttering  another  word/* 

Yt  bile  retiring  he  frequently  turned 
about,  and  cast  a  look  at  the  windows  of 
Corinna's  apartment ;  but,  when  the  house 
was  no  longer  within  his  view  he  felt  him- 
self unhappy,  and  experienced  a  melan- 
choly fortitude.  During  the  evening,  he 
went  into  company  with  the  view  of  ab- 
stracting his  mind  from  gloomy  reflec- 
tions ;  for,  in  order  to  find  pleasure  in  so- 
litude, it  is  necessary  in  happiness,  as 
well  as  in  misery,  to  be  at  peace  with  our- 
selves. 

Company,  however,  soon  became  in- 
supportable to  Lord  Nelvil ;  he  now  felt 
mare  fully  all   the  charms    and  interest 
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wliicb  Corinna*s  presence  never  fiiikd  (o 
infus€  into  society^  by  remarking  the  void 
her  absence  had  produced.  He  attempt- 
ed to  enter  into  conversation  with  some 
females>  who  rcphcd  to  him  in  the  com- 
mon insipid  phrases  of  the  day.  He  ap- 
proached several  groapes  of  men^  who  bj 
their  gestures  and  voice,  seemed  to  be  dis- 
cussing some  important  subject  with  much- 
warmth,  and  found  them  thus  interested 
by  the  most  trifling  matters.  He  sat 
down  to  contemplate  at  his  leisure  that 
vivacity  without  object,  and  without  rea- 
son, which  is  most  commonly  found  in 
numerous  assemblies ;  nevertheless,  medi- 
ocrity is  sufficientlj^  respected  in  Italy: 
it  possesses  little  vanity,  little  jealousy^ 
much  good  will  towards  superior  minds; 
and  if  it  fatigues  by  its  dalness,  it  at  least 
never  wounds  by  its  preten.sious. 

It  was,  however,  in  these  assemblies 
that  Osw^aid  had  found  so  much  interest  a 
few  days  before  ;  the  slight  obstacle  the 
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great  world  opposed  to  his  conversatioir 
with  Corinna,  the  care  she  always  took  to^ 
turn  towards  him  when  she  had  been  suf- 
ficiently polite  to  others,  the  similarity 
of  their  feeling  respecting  society ;  the 
pleasure  Oswald  expenenced  when  Co- 
rinna.  indirectly  addressed  to  him  reflec- 
tions of  which  he  alone  comprehended  the 
true  import,  so  much  varied  the  conver- 
sation, that  every  thing  in  this  saloon  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  Oswald  the  sweet  and 
delightful  moments  which  he  had  passed 
in  it  with  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  whicb 
rendered  even  such  assemblies  entertain-^ 
ing. — '''Alas!''  said  he  when  retiring, 
''  here,  as  in  all  places  of  the  world,  it  is 
she  alone  who  gives  animation  to  the  scene; 
let  me  rather  go  into  the  nK)st  desert 
places  until  she  return.  T  shall  feel  her 
absence  less  grievously  when  there  is  no- 
tiling  around  rac  resembling  pleasure. 
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BOOK    X 


CHAP.  I. 


THE   HOLY    WEEK. 


OSWxiLD-  passed  the  following  day 
in  the  gardens  of  some  monasteries.  He 
went  first  to  the  convent  of  the  Char- 
treuse;, and  stopped  some  time  before  en- 
tering; to  contemplate  two  Egyptian  lions > 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gate. 
These  lions  have  a  remarkable  expression 
of  strength  and  tranquillity ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  physiognomy  which  be- 
longs neither  to  the  animal  nor  to  man  : 
they  seem  a  kind  of  snperior  being  in  na- 
turcj  and  on  beholding  them  we  conceive 
that  the  gods  of  paganism  might  not  in- 
aptly be  represented  under  this  emblem. 
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The  convent  of  the  Chartreuse  is  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  the  Em- 
peror Dioclesian,  and  the  church  which 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  convent,  is  deco- 
rated by  the  cohuiis  of  granite  which  were 
found  standing.  The  monks  who  inhabit 
this  monastery  are  officious  in  showing 
themselves  ;  they  are  only  attached  to  the 
world  by  the  interest  they  take  in  its  fall. 
The  life  led  by  the  Chartreuse  indicates 
either  a  mind  extremely  feeble,  or  capa- 
ble of  the  most  noble  and  exalted  enthu- 
siasm ;  this  succession  of  days  without  va- 
riety recalls  to  remembrance  the  following 
line : — • 

Surles  mondes  dctruits  le  temps  dort  immobile. 

It  appears  as  if  life  only  served  to  con 
template  death  1  Vivacity  of  ideas,  with 
such  an  uniformity  of  existence,  would  be 
the  most  cruel  of  punishments.  In  the 
midst  of  the  cloister  rose  four  cypress 
trees,  that  emblem  of  death,  which  the 
wind  scarcely  avi;itat<js.     Near  these  trees 
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is  a  fountain,  the  jet-d'eau  of  wliicli  is  so 
slow  and  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  beard, 
and  might  answer  as  an  hour-glass  in  this 
solitude,  where  time  glidtis  on  with  such 
tiniform  regularity.  Sometimes  the  moon 
penetrates  with  its  pale  light  this  abode 
of  solitude  and  silence,  and  its  absence 
and  return  form  a  kind  of  variety  in  this 
monotonous  place* 

The  men  who  thus  exist  are  notwith- 
standing the  same  to  whom  war  and  all  its 
activity  wx)uld  scarcely  be  sufficient,  were 
they  accustomed  to  it.  The  different 
combinations  of  human  destiny  is  an  in~ 
€xhaustible  source  of  reflection.  A  thou- 
sand accidents  passes  in  the  interior  of  the 
soul ;  there  is  formed  a  thousand  habits 
which  form  a  world  within  each  indivi- 
dual. To  know  another  perfectly  would 
be  the  study  of  a  whole  lite ;  what  is  it 
then  we  understand  by  knowing  men  ? 
Perhaps  to  govern  them ;  to  understand 
them  belongs  only  to  the  Almighty. 
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CsMaldj  from  the  convent  of  the  Cliar- 
treuscj  heiit  his  steps  towards  that  of  Bo- 
^aventura,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Nero  ;  on  that  spot  where  so 
many  crimes  have  been  committed  with- 
out remorsC;,  the  poor  monks^  torment- 
ed by  scruples  of  consciences  impose  the 
most  severe  penance  for  the  slightest 
faults.  ''  We  onlij  Jiopc/'  said  one  of  these 
-monks^  ''  that  at  the  moment  of  death  our 
sins  shall  not  have  exceeded  our  repent* 
ance/' 

Lord  Nelvil,  on  entering  the  monastery^ 
struck  his  foot  against  a  trap  door^ 
and  he  enquired  into  its  use. — ''  It  is. 
ihere  we  are  interred/'  said  one  cf  the 
young  monkS;,  wlio  was  already  affected  by 
tlie  impure  air  of  this  place.  ''  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  south  are  much  afraid  of 
death  ;  they  are  astonished  at  finding  in- 
stitutions which  recal  this  idea  to  mind  ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  be  pleased  with  deii- 
vering  oneself  up    even   to  an   idea  we 
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dread.  It  is  like  the  intoxication  of  sad- 
ness^ which  benefits  the  mind  by  occu- 
pjingit  entirely. 

An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  a  young  in- 
fant serves  as  the  fountain  of  this  convent. 
The  beautiful  palms  of  which  Rome  boasts, 
are  the  only  trees  in  the  gardens  of  this 
monastery ;  but  they  pay  no  attention  to 
external  objects.  Their  discipline  is  much 
too  rigorous  to  allow  their  minds  any  sort 
of  freedom.  Their  looks  are  cast  towards 
the  earthy  their  step  is  slow^  they  possess 
no  longer  any  volition.  They  have  re- 
signed the  government  of  themselves^  so 
much  does  this  power  faiiixiie  its  sorrow- 
fill  possessor  !  This  abode,  notwithstand- 
ing, did  not  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Oswald ;  the  soul  revolts  against 
an  intention  so  manifest  of  presenting  the 
remembrance  of  death  under  all  its  vari- 
ous shapes.  When  this  remembrance  is 
unexpectedly  recalled,  when  nature  speaks 
to  us  and  not  man,  the  impression  we  re- 
ceive is  much  more  profound. 
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The  most  soothing  and  delightful  sen- 
sations took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Os- 
wald ;  when  at  sunset  he  entered  the  gar- 
den of  San  Giovanni  and  Paolo.  The  monks 
of  this  order  are  subjected  to  less  severe 
duties,  and  their  garden  overlooks  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  We  see  from 
thence  the  Coliseum,  the  Forum,  and  all 
the  triumphal  arches  yet  standing,  the 
obelisks  and  columns.  What  a  beautiful 
site  for  such  an  asylum  !  The  monks  con- 
sole themselves  for  their  insignificance,  by 
contemplating  the  monuments  raised  by 
men  who  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Os- 
w  aid  walked  a  long  time  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  convent, 
which  are  reckoned  the  finest  in  Italy. 
These  beautiful  trees  interrujjt  for  a  mo- 
ment the  view  of  Rome,  as  if  to  redouble 
our  emotion  on  again  beholding  it.  It 
was  at  that  hour  of  the  evening  when  all 
the  clocks  of  Rome  strike  an  Ave  Maria  : 

squilla  di  lontano 

Che  paja  il  giorno  pianger  cliesi  muore. 

Dante, 
^OL.  II,  G 
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and  the  soimd  of  the  hells  in  the  distance 
seemed  to  mourn  the  departure  of  the  day. 

The  hour  of  evening  prayers  serves  as  a 
point  from  which  they  reckon  time.  In 
Italy  they  say  :  I  shall  sec  you  an  hour  he- 
fore,  or  an  hour  after  the  Ave  JMaiia; 
and  the  periods  of  the  day  or  the  night 
are  thus  religiously  designated.  Oswald 
then  enjoyed  the  beautiful  sp^ectacle  of 
the  sun^  wbith  towards  evening  slowly 
descends  to  the  middle  of  the  ruins^  and 
seems  for  a  moment  to  yield  to  decay 
like  the  works  of  man :  Oswald  felt  his 
habitual  thoughts  renewed.  Corinna  her- 
self possessed  too  many  charms^  promised 
too  much  happiness  to  occupy  him  at  this 
moment.  Ke  sought  the  shade  of  his  fa- 
ther in  the  midst  of  the  celestial  shadows 
which  had  gathered  around  him.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  by  the  force  of  love  he  could 
animate  by  his  looks  the  clouds  he  con- 
templated, and  arrive  at  them  by  making 
them  assume  the  sublime  and  touching 
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form  of  his  immortal  friend ;  lie  hoped 
that  his  prayers  would  obtain  from  hea- 
ven, I  know  not  what  pure  and  beneficent 
breath  which  should  resemble  the  bene- 
diction of  a  father. 


g2 
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CHAPTER  11. 


THE  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
withj  and  studying  the  Romish  religion^ 
determined  Lord  Nelvil  to  seek  the  first 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  nu- 
merous preachers  who  make  the  churches 
of  Rome  resound  during  lent.  He  count- 
ed the  days  that  would  re  unite  him  to 
Corinna;  and  so  long  as  her  absence  con- 
tinued, he  felt  himself  disinclined  to  fre- 
quent places  of  public  amusement,  or  to 
contemplate  any  of  the  master-pieces  of 
art  to  be  seen  in  that  city.  He  could  not 
support  the  emotions  they  excited  in  his 
mind  when  unaccompanied  by  Corinna; 
he  would  have  blamed  himself  for  par- 
taking of  any  amusement  without  her; 
poetry,  painting,  music,  all  that  embel- 
lishes life  by  vague  hopes,  only  served  to 
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render  him  more  unhappy  when  absent 
from  her  he  adored. 

It  is  in  the  evening,  and  with  the  lights 
almost  extinguished,  that  the  clergy  at 
Rome  preach,  during  the  holy  week,  in 
all  the  churches.  The  women  are  then 
clothed  in  black,  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  and  there  is 
something  extremely  aftecting  in  this  an- 
niversary, renewed  for  so  many  ages.  It 
is  then  with  deep  emotion  we  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  these  beautiful  churches,  where 
the  contemplation  of  the  tombs  so  well 
prepare  the  mind  for  meditation  and 
prayer ;  but  the  preacher  in  a  few  mo- 
ments dissipates  this  emotion. 

His  pulpit  is  a  long  tribune,  which  he 
constantly  traverses  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  He  never  fails  to  set  out  at  the 
commencement  of  a  phrase,  and  to  re- 
turn at  .the  end  of  it,  like  the  balance  of 
a  pendulum ;    nevertheless  he  makes  so 
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many  gesticulations^  and  with  an  air  sa 
passionate^  as  to  app.ear  capable  of  the 
most  complete  abstraction.  But  it  is^  if 
we  may  thus  express  it,  a  sort  of  systema- 
tic enthusiasm^  very  common  in  Italy, 
where  the  vivacity  of  the  external  mo- 
tions indicate  often  only  superficial  feel- 
ings. 

A  crucifix  is  suspended  from  the  end 
of  the  pulpit;  the  preacher  takes  it 
down,  kisses  it,  presses  it  to  his  heart, 
and  then  puts  it  back  in  its  place,  with 
the  greatest  indifference,  wlien  the  pa- 
thetic part  is  ended.  There  is  also  ano- 
ther method  of  giving  interest  to  what 
they  say,  and  of  which  the  preachers  often 
make  use ;  that  is  the  square  bonnet  they 
wear  upon  their  heads,  which  they  put 
oiT  and  on  with  iaconceivabie  rapidity. 
One  of  them  fastened  himself  upon  Vol- 
taire, but  particohirly  i?pon  Rousseau, 
respecting  the  irreligion  of  the  age.  He 
thiew  his  bonnet  into  the  middle  of  the 
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pulpit,  ill  order  to  represent  Jean  Jac- 
ques, and  in  tbis  quality  spoke  to  it  and 
said  :  ''  IVell,  Genevese  i^hilosopher,  ivhat 
have  you  to  object  to  my  arguments."  lie 
then  remained  silent  for  some  moments, 
as  if  waiting  for  an  answer  ;  and  the  bon- 
net not  rep]yi!;<>;,  be  replaced  it  on  bis 
head,  and  finisbed  tbe  conversation  with 
these  words :  ''At  present,  as  you  are  con- 
vinced,  ^oc-e  Tclllsay  no  more." 

These  ludicrous  scenes  are  \i:xy  com- 
mon among  the  preachers  at  Rome,  wlio 
possess  little  real  talent.  Religion  is  re- 
spected in  Italy  as  a  law  all  powerful.  It 
seduces  the  imagination  by  its  customs 
and  ceremonies ;  but  its  preachers  occupy 
themselves  less  with  its  morality  than  with 
its  dogmas,  and  their  religious  ideas  ap- 
pear not  to  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of 
the  heart. 

» 

The  sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  their  lectures  on  diiTerent  bran- 
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dies  of  literature,  consist  wholly  of  com* 
mon-place  ideas.  A  bold  or  original 
thought  would  produce  a  sort  of  tumult  in 
their  minds  at  once  ardent  and  sluggish. 

There  is  in  the  sermons  a  certain  rou- 
tine'of  ideas  and  phrases.  The  one  al- 
ways follows  the  other;  and  this  order 
would  be  deranged  if  the  orator  reflected 
upon  what  he  should  say.  Christian  phi- 
losophy, that  which  seeks  the  analogy  of 
religion  with  human  nature,  is  as  little 
known  among  Italian  preachers  as  any 
other  species  of  philosophy.  To  think 
•upon  religion  would  be  here  nearly  as  bad 
as  to  think  against  it,  so  much  are  they 
attached  to  ceremonies  and  customs  of 
every  kind.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin 
seems  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Italians, 
and  to  all  southern  nations,  it  appears  to 
be  allied  in  some  manner  to  what  is  most 
pure  and  tender  in  their  affections  to- 
wards the  fair  sex.  But  the  same  hyper- 
bolical language  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
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ject ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
their  gesticulations  and  discourse  does  not 
render  ridiculous  the  most  serious  sub- 
jects. 

In  Italy  we  scarcely  ever  meet  wWi  a 
preacher  who  has  a  good  accent,  or  em- 
ploys an  appropriate  phraseology. 

Oswald,  fatigued  with  the  monotony 
and  affected  manner  of  the  preacher, 
went  to  the  Coliseum  in  order  to  hear  a 
capuchin,  who  was  to  officiate  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  altars 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  inclosure 
termed  the  Road  of  the  Cross, 

What  subject  better  calculated  to  ex- 
cite eloquence  than  the  aspect  of  this  mo- 
nument, than  this  arena,  where  martyra 
have  succeeded  to  gladiators  !  But  no- 
thing of  this  nature  could  be  expected 
from  the  poor  capuchin,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  history  of  men,  but  from 
6  a 
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his  own  life.  Nevertheless,  to  listen  to 
his  wretched  discourse  is  a  tax  that  must 
be  paid  by  those  who  wish  to  view  the  af- 
fecting objects  with  which  he  is  surround- 
ed. The  most  numerous  part  of  his  au- 
ditory consists  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Camaldules;  they  are  clothed  during  their 
religious  exercises  in  a  kind  of  grey  robg;, 
which  covers  their  whole  body  and  head, 
leaving  only  two  small  openings  for  the 
eyes;  it  is  thus  that  shadows  should  be  re- 
presented. These  men,  thus  concealed 
beneath  their  garments,  prostrate  their 
faces  upon  the  earth,  and  strike  their 
breasts.  When  the  preacher  throws  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  crying  misericorde, 
etpitie!  the  people  also  assume  the  same 
attitude,  and  repeat  the  same  cry,  which 
gradually  dies  away  beneath  the  ancient 
porticoes  of  the  Coliseum.  It  is  then 
that  a  profound  religious  emotion  is  expe- 
rienced ;  this  appeal  of  suffering  huma- 
nity to  infinite  goodness  causes  the  inner- 
most cords  of  the  heart  to  vibrate.     Os- 
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wald  started  at  the  moment  when  all  the 
assembly  fell  on  their  knees;  he  remained 
standing,  that  he  might  not  sanction  a 
worship  which  he  could  not  approve ;  but 
it  cost  him  some  pain  not  to  associate  pub- 
licly ^Yith  men^  who,  whatever  might  bei 
their  opinion,  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore God.  Alas !  was  it  not  in  reality,  an 
invocation  to  celestial  pity,  equally  be- 
.coming  all  men  ? 

The  people  were  much  struck  with  the 
fine  figure  and  foreign  manners  of  Lord 
Nelvil,  but  not  offended  at  his  remaining 
standing ;  tliere  is  no  people  more  tole- 
rant than  the  inhabitants  of  Rome;  they 
are  accustomed  to  an  influx  of  strangers, 
whose  intention  is  merely  to  view  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  capital ;  and  whether  it 
be  pride  or  indolence,  they  never  seek  to 
make  converts  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
Another  yet  more  extraordinary  trait  in 
their  character  is,  that  during  the  holy 
week,  there  are  many  of  them  who  inflict 
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upon  themselves  corporal  punishments, 
^hough  the  church  doors  are  at  this  period 
always  open ;  they  are  taught  to  believe 
that  to  enter  them  is  equally  efficacious 
as  the  most  severe  penances.  The  Ita- 
lians are  not  anxious  about  public  opi* 
nion;  they  proceed  uniformly  towards 
the  attainment  of  their  object,  without 
ever  suspecting  they  are  in  the  least  de» 
gree  influenced  by  vanity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  ceremonies  which  take  place 
during  the  holy  week  at  Rome  have  often 
been  described.  Many  foreigners  arrive 
during  lent  to  enjoy  this  spectacle;  and  as 
the  music  of  the  chapel  of  Sixtinus,  and 
the  illumination  of  St.  Peter,  are  curio- 
sities of  their  kind,  it  is  natural  they 
should  attract  much  notice;  but  the  ex- 
pectation is  not  equally  gratified  by  the 
ceremonies  properly  so  called.  The  din- 
ner of  the  twelve  apostles,  served  by  the 
pope  ;  the  washing  of  their  feet  by  him  ; 
in  short  the  different  customs  of  this  so- 
lemn period  recall  the  most  affecting 
ideas  ;  but  a  thousand  inevitable  circum- 
itances  often  destroy  the  interest  and  gran- 
deur of  this  spectacle.  All  those  who  as- 
sist at  it  are  not  equally  collected;  equally 
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occupied  with  pious  thoughts  ;  these  ce- 
remonies so  often  repeated^  are  become  a 
sort  of  mechanical  exercise  for  those  who 
mix  in  them  ;  and  the  young  priests  often 
perform  the  service  of  the  grand  festivals 
with  a  degree  of  activity  and  flippancy 
little  impressive. 

These  indefinite  and  mysterious  rites  so 
well  suited  to  religion^,  are  wholly  dissi- 
pated by  that  sort  of  attention  we  cannot 
help  paying  to  the  manner  in  which  each 
acquits  himself  in  his  functions.  The 
avidity  of  some  for  the  meats  which  are 
presented  to  them,  and  the  indifference  of 
others  to  the  necessary  genuflexions  and 
prayers,  very  much  detract  from  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  festival. 

The  ancient  costume,  which  is  still 
worn  by  the  ecclesiastics,  ill  agrees  with 
the  modern  dress ;  the  Greek  bishop,  with 
his  long  beard,  appears  the  most  respect- 
ably habited.     The  ancient  customs  also^ 
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such  as  that  of  curtesying  like  the  wo- 
men, instead  of  bowing  like  the  men, 
produces  a  very  ludicrous  effect.  The 
whole  is  indeed  truly  ridiculous;  antique 
and  modern  customs  are  blended  together 
without  care  being  taken  to  strike  the 
imagination,  or  at  least  n»t  to  distract  it. 
A  dazzling  and  sublime  worship  in  its  out- 
ward forms  is  certainly  very  proper  to  fill 
the  soul  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  these  cere- 
monies do  not  degenerate  into  a  mere 
spectacle^  where  every  one  plays  his  part  ; 
where  we  are  taught  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  at  what  moment  to  do  it ;  when  we 
are  to  commence  prayer,and  when  finish  to 
it ;  when  to  kneel,  and  when  to  rise 
again  ;  the  regularity  of  court  ceremonies 
introduced  into  a  temple,  constrains  the 
free  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  only 
gives  to  man  the  hope  of  approaching  the 
divinity. 

These  observations  are  generally  made 
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by  foreigners ;  but  the  Italians  themselves 
never  weary  of  such  ceremonies^  and 
every  year  find  new  pleasure  in  them.  A 
singular  trait  of  the  Italian  character  is, 
that  the  vivacity  of  their  ideas  never  leads 
them  to  inconstancy^  nor  renders  variety 
necessary.  They  are,  in  all  cases,  pa- 
tient and  persevering ;  their  imagination 
embellishes  whatever  they  possess ;  it  em- 
ploys their  life  without  rendering  it  un- 
easy ;  they  find  every  thing  more  magni- 
ficent, more  striking^  more  beautiful  than 
it  is  in  reality;  and  whilst  in  others  vanity 
consists  in  exhibiting  their  talents^  the 
sanguine  and  vivacious  disposition  of  the 
Italians  makes  them  experience  pleasure 
in  the  feeling  of  admiration. 

Lord  Nelvil  expected,  after  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  Italians,  to  have  been 
much  more  gratified  by  the  ceremonies  of 
which  take  place  during  the  holy  week. 
He  regretted  the  noble  yet  simple  festi- 
vals of  the  English  worship.    He  returned 
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home  with  the  most  painful  impressions 
on  his  mind ;  nothing  is  more  disagree- 
able than  to  remain  indifferent  to  what 
ought  to  affect  us ;  we  believe  our  hearts 
are  become  callous;  we  believe  that  the 
power  of  enthusiasm  over  our  mind  is 
lost^  without  which  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing would  only  serve  to  disgust  us  with 
life. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


BUT  Good  Friday  restored  to  Lord 
Nelvil  all  those  religious  emotions  he  re- 
gretted not  having*  experienced  on  the 
preceding  days. 

Corinna's  retirement  was  drawing  to  a 
close;  he  expected  the  happiness  of  again 
beholding  her;  the  sweet  hopes  of  senti- 
ment accord  well  with  piety  ;  he  has  a 
false  opinion  of  life  who  would  despise  its 
influence.  Oswald  went  to  the  chapel  of 
Sixtinus,  to  hear  the  celebrated  Misa^ere, 
OS  much  boasted  of  throughout  Europe. 
He  arrived  in  tbe  evening,  and  saw  those 
famous  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo^ 
which  represent  the  last  day,  painted  with 
all  the  frightful  force  of  this  subject,  and 
\Yith  all  the  talent  of  which  he  was  master. 
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Michael  Angelo  had  studied  the  writings 
of  Dante  ;  and  tlte  painter  as  well  as  the 
poet  represents  the  heathen  gods  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  he  gene- 
rally converts  paganism  into  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  under  the  form  of  demons 
he  characterizes  the  pagan  fables. 

We  perceive  on  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  chapel  prophets  and  sjbils,  whose  tes- 
timony has  been  adduced  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;  an  immense  number  of  angels  sur- 
round them:,  and  the  whole  painted  vault 
seems  as  it  were  to  bring  us  nearer  heaven ; 
but  this  heaven  appears  dark  and  dismal ; 
the  light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates  through 
the  windows,  and  thus  serves  rather  to 
darken  than  to  illuminate  the  paintings; 
the  figures  traced  by  M.  Angelo,  which 
are  suiBciently  commanding,  are  enlarged 
by  the  gloom  through  which  they  are 
seen;  the  incense,  of  which  the  very  per- 
fume conveys  a  funereal  idea,  fills  the 
whole  space,  and  prepares   the  mind  to 
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receive  the  most  profound  and  enthusiastic 
impressions  from  the  music. 

While  Oswald  was  absorbed  in  the  re- 
flections  which  the  surrounding  objects 
produced:,  he  beheld  Corinna,  whom  he 
had  never  more  expected  to  see^,  enter  the 
tribune,  behind  the  grate  which  separates 
them  from  the  men :  she  was  dressed  in 
blacky  and  pale  from  retirement.  As  soon 
as  she  perceived  Oswald,  she  was  forced 
to  lean  for  support  on  the  ballustrade.  At 
this  moment  the  miserere  began. 

The  singers,  who  are  habituated  to  this 
species  of  music,  proceed  from  the  tribune 
to  the  entrance  of  the  vault ;  thej  who 
sing  are  not  seen  ;  the  music  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  hover  in  the  air  ;  and  as  at  every 
instant  the  chapel  becomes  more  gloomy 
by  the  decline  of  day,  the  effect  is  ren- 
dered very  solemn  and  impressive.  It  was 
not  that  impassioned  and  voluptuous  mu- 
sic to  which   Oswald  and  Corinna  had 
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listened  eight  dajs  before ;  but  a  devout 
melody,  inspiring  the  mind  to  renounce 
the  world  and  its  pleasures.  Corinna 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  grate^ 
and  remained  wrapt  up  in  sui  Ii  profound 
meditation;,  that  she  was  no  longer  sensi- 
ble of  the  presence  of  Oswald.  She  felt 
as  if^  at  this  moment,  she  could  resign  life 
with  pleasure  ;  as  if  an  angel  was  about  to 
carry  away  on  his  pinions  those  divine 
emanations,  sentiment,  and  reflection,  back 
to  their  original  source.  Death  then,  so 
to  speak,  would  only  be  a  spontaneous 
act,  a  more  ardent  prayer  of  the  mind. 

The  7mserere,  that  is,  he  merciful  unto 
uSj  is  a  psalm  composed  of  verses  which 
are  chanted  alternately  in  very  difi'erent 
tones.  By  turns  a  celestial  music  is  heard, 
and  the  following  verse  sung  in  recitative 
is  murmured  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice  ; 
it  seems,  as  it  were,  the  reply  of  harsh  and 
unbending  minds  to  feeling  hearts,  and  to 
resemble  life  when  it  deadens  and  repels 
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the  fond  wishes  of  noble  spirits;  when 
the  choir  resumes  hope  is  re-animated, 
which  the  recitative  again  destroys ;  but 
this  sensation  must  not  be  attributed  to 
fear,  but  to  disappointed  enthusiasm.  In 
fine,  the  last  piece,  more  noble  and  affect- 
ing than  all  the  others,  leaves  on  the  mind 
a  delightful  and  heavenly  impression. 
May  God  vouchsafe  to  impart  to  us  a  si- 
milar impression  at  the  hour  of  death  ! 
When  the  torches  are  extinguished,  and 
the  night  advances,  the  figures  of  the  pro» 
phets  and  the  sybils  appear,  like  phan- 
toms, enveloped  in  obscurity.  A  pro- 
found silence  prevails,  during  which  the 
soul  is  absorbed  in  meditation ;  and  when 
the  last  sound  dies  away  every  one  retires, 
slowly  and  without  noise,  seeming,  as  it 
were,  to  dread  re-entering  into  the  busy 
and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life. 

Corinna  followed  the  procession  to  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter,  which  on  such  oc- 
casions is  only  lighted  by  an  illumined 
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€ross.  This  emblem  of  sorrow^,  shining 
singly  in  the  august  obscurity  of  that  im- 
mense edifice,  exhibits  a  striking  represen- 
tation of  Christianity  surrounded  by  the 
gloom  of  life.  A  pale  and  distant  light 
is  projected  on  the  statues  which  decorale 
the  tombs.  The  living,  whom  we  per- 
ceive moving  in  crowds  under  these  vaults, 
appear  like  pygmies,  in  comparison  with 
the  images  of  the  dead.  Surrounding  the 
cross  there  is  a  space  lighted  up,  in  which 
the  pope,  and  all  the  cardinals  arranged 
behind  him,  prostrate  themselves.  They 
remain  therein,  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  the 
most  profound  silence,  and  form  a  spec- 
tacle  which  it  is  impossible  to  view  with- 
out emotion.  We  neither  know  what 
they  crave,  nor  bear  their  secret  groan- 
ings ;  they  are  worn  down  with  age,  and 
proceeding  before  us  to  the  tomb.  When 
we  shall  pass  in  our  turn  into  this  man- 
sion, may  God  give  us  grace  to  ennoble 
our  old  age,  that  the  decline  of  life  may 
prove  the  harbinger  of  immortality. 
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Corinna  likewise,  the  jouiig  and  beau- 
tiful Corinna,  knelt  behind  the  train  of 
priests,  and  the  faint  light  which  beamed 
on  her  face,  gave  it  a  pale  hue,  without 
diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  ejes.     Os- 
wald contemplated  her  in  this  posture  like 
a  ravishing  picture,  and  as  an  adored  be- 
ing.    When  her  prayer  was  concluded  she 
arose ;  Lord  Nelvil  ventured  not  to  ap- 
proach her,  reverencing  the  religious  me- 
ditation in  which  he  believed  her  plung- 
ed ;  but  she  herself  was  the  first  to  run  up 
to  him  with  a  transport  of  joy,  and  this 
sentiment  diffusing  itself  over  all  her  ac- 
tions, she  received  with  inimitable  grace 
and   vivacity  the  congratulations   of  all 
those  who  had  come  to  Saint  Peter's,  now 
become,  as  it  were,  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort  for  those  who  w  ished  to  converse  on 
pleasure,  or  on  their  own  particular  affairs. 

Oswald  was  astonished  at  this  rapid 
transition  in  her  behaviour  from  impres- 
sions so  very  different ;  and  although  he 
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felt  happy  in  the  joy  of  Corinna,  he  was 
yet  sur|  rised  at  not  discovering*  in  her 
countenance  any  traces  of  those  emotions 
which  she  had  so  lately  experienced.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  p.  rmitted 
to  make  this  superh  church,  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion^  the  coiFee-house  of  Rome,  in 
which  all  assembled  to  amuse  themselves; 
and  regarding  Corinna  in  the  middle  of  a 
circle  speaking  gaily,  and  not  in  the  least 
attending  to  the  objects  around  her,  he 
conceived  a  distrust  as  to  the  steadiness  of 
her  character.  Perceiving  him  at  this 
moment,  she  suddenly  left  her  party,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  arm  of  Oswald,  ob- 
served to  him :  "  1  have  never  yet  con- 
versed w  ith  you  respecting  my  religious 
sentiments ;  permit  me  now  to  enter  upon 
this  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be  happy 
enough  to  succeed  in  dissipating  the  cha- 
grin visible  in  your  countenance/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"THE  difference  of  our  religions^  my 
dear  Oswald/'  continued  Corinna^  ^'  is 
the  cause  of  the  secret  dissatisfaction  you 
experience  towards  me^  and  wliich  you  in 
vain  endeavour  to  conceal.  Yours  is  rigid 
and  serious^  ours  lively  and  tender.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  catholic  reli- 
gion is  more  rigorous  than  the  protestant^ 
and  tliis  perhaps  may  be  true  in  countries 
where  a  struggle  has  existed  between  the 
two  religions ;  but  in  Italy  we  have  had 
no  religious  dissentions^  and  in  England 
you  have  experienced  too  many ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,,  that  the  catholic 
faith  has  assumed  in  Italy  a  character  of 
mildness  and  indulgence;,  and  that  in  or- 
der to  destroy  Catholicism  in  England,  the 
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Reformation  has  armed  reli^^ion  with 
greater  severity  in  theory  and  practice. 
Our.  religion^  like  that  of  the  ancients^  en 
courages  the  arts,  inspires  poets,  and  makes 
a  part,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
our  life ;  while  that  of  yours,  established 
in  a  country  where  reason  predominates 
over  imagination,  has  acquired  a  character 
of  moral  austerity,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  separated.  Ours  speaks  in  the  name  of 
love,  yours  in  the  name  of  duty.  Your 
principles  are  liberal,  our  dogmas  are  ab- 
solute; yet  nevertheless,  in  their  applica- 
tion, our  orthodox  despotism  accommo- 
dates itself  to  particular  circumstances, 
while  your  religious  liberty  causes  its  laws 
to  be  respected:,  without  any  exception. 

"  It  is  true  our  faith  imposes  the  most 
severe  mortifications  on  those  who  have 
embraced  the  monastic  life :  this  state^ 
voluntarily  chosen,  is  a  mysterious  union 
between  man  and  the  divinity;  but  in 
Italy  the  religion  of  the  people  is  an  habi^ 
II  2 
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tual  source  of  delightful  and  affecting 
emotions.  Love,  hope,  and  faitli,  are  en- 
joined as  the  principal  duties  of  this  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  performance  of  these  duties 
constitutes  happiness.  Far  then  from  our 
priests  interdicting  the  pure  seniinient  of 
joVj  they  inculcate  that  this  sentiment  ex- 
presses our  gratitude  towards  the  Creator 
for  the  henefits  which  he  has  conferred  on 
us.  What  they  require  of  us  consists  in 
the  observation  of  practices  proving  our 
respect  for  the  public  ordinances  of  our 
religion,  and  our  desire  of  pleasing  God ; 
in  charity  toward  the  unfortunate,  and  re- 
pentance for  our  sins.  But  they  never  re- 
fuse us  absolution  when  we  zealously  so- 
licit it ;  and  the  attachments  of  the  heart 
inspire  here  an  indulgent  piety  more  than 
in  other  countries.  Has  not  Jesus  Christ 
said  of  Mary  Magdalen,  Utr  sins,  'which 
are  many^  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved 
much.  These  words  were  uttered  under  a 
sky  as  heavenly  as  our  own  ;  the  same  sky 
implores  in  our  behalf  the  compassion  of 
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the  Divinity."  ''  Coriiina/'  replied  Lord 
Nelvil,  ''  how  shall  I  combat  language  so 
soothing,  and  of  which  my  heart  stands 
so  much  in  need  !  But  as  it  is  not  a  tran- 
sient passion  T  feel  for  Corinna,  and  as  I 
anticipate  in  perspective  the  exquisite  de- 
light of  leading  with  her  a  life  of  happi- 
ness and  virtue,  I  consider  it  a  paramount 
duty  to  attempt  it.  The  most  pure  and 
exalted  religion  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
which  pays  a  constant  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Being  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  pas- 
sions, and  the  performance  of  our  duties. 
The  morality  of  man  consists  in  his  duty 
tovY^ards  God.  Nothing  can  be  more 
derogatory  to  the  idea  which  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  the  Creator  than  to  suppose 
he  can  have  any  other  will,  in  relation  to 
iDan,  but  his  intellectual  improvement. 
Fatherly  care,  this  noble  image  of  a  good 
and  sovereign  master,  requires  uoliung 
from  his  children  but  what  will  render 
them  better  or  more  luippv:  how  then 
imagine  that   Deity  can  exact  from  maa 
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acy  thing  that  has  not  the  good  of  mart 
for  its  object  ?      Into  what  inconsistence 
and  confusion  would  we  be  led  in  prac- 
tice^ by  attaching  more  importance  to  re- 
ligious ceremonies  than  to  moral  duties  ; 
it  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the  holy  week 
tliat  the  greatest  number  of  murders  are 
comraiKed  in  Rome.     The    people  sup- 
pose^ so  to  speak,  that  by  fasting  in  Lent^ 
they  may  afterwards  commit  assassination, 
and  every  crimCj  with  impunity.     Crimi- 
nals are   to   be   seen  who  have  imbued, 
w  ithout  remorse,  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow -creatures,   who   neverthe- 
less £cri>p]e  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  Good 
Friday ;    and    tl.e  ntost  degraded  minds, 
when  once  persuaded  thai  tlie  greatest  of 
crimes   consists  in   disobey! r.g  the   prac- 
tices enjoined  by  the  clrarch,  satisfy  their 
consciences  on  tliis  point,  and  consider  the 
Deity  as  resembling  ll>e  governors  of  the 
world,  who  regard  submission  to  their  au- 
thority as  the  greatest  of  virtues  :  these  are 
the  relations  of  the  courtier  substituted  for 
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the  respect  inspired  by  the  Creator,  as  the 
source  and  reconi  pence  of  a  virtuous  and 
moral  life.  Italian  Catholicism  consists 
in  external  denionstrationsy  and  dispenses 
with  the  calm  and  collected  feelings  of  the 
soul.  When  the  spectacle  terminates  the 
emotion  ceases,  the  duty  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  mind  does  not^  as  with  us,  remain  for 
a  long  time  afterwards  absorbed  in 
thoughts  and  sentiments  which  lead  to  a 
rigorous  examination  of  the  heart  and; 
conduct/' 


*'  You  are  severe,  my  dear  Oswald,''  re- 
plied Corinna;  ''^  and  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  remarked  it.  If  religion 
consists  only  in  the  strict  observance  of 
morals,  what  is  it  more  than  philosophy 
and  reason  ?  And  what  sentiments  of  piety 
can  be  generated  in  the  mind  whose  pria 
cipal  object  is  to  stifle  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart?  The  Stoics  knew  as  much  as 
ourselves  respecting  the  duties  and  auste- 
rity of  moral  conduct;  but  we  owe  t# 
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Christianity  alone  that  religious  enthu- 
siasm which  unites  itself  to  all  the  adec- 
tions  of  the  soui^  that  (  apability  of  loving 
atid  feeiing,  that  sentiment  of  thaiity  and 
indui^eice  which  favours  so  much  our 
flight  towards  hea\eu  !  To  what  purpose 
tiie  parable  of  the  prodigal  sun  ?  if  it  be 
not  to  teach  us  that  love^  sincere  love^  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  than  the 
most  exact  performance  of"  moral  duties. 
The  son  had  deserted  his  father's  house ; 
he  had  plunged  i;tto  ail  the  dissipations  of 
the  worlds  while  hss  father  lived  in  all  the 
regularity  of  domestic  life  ;  but  he  return- 
ed, he  wept^  he  loved,  and  the  rejoiced 
parent  made  a  feast  for  his  return.  Ah  ! 
doubtless,  in  the  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
love^  love  is  that  which  remains  to  us  of 
our  celestial  inheritance.  Even  our  vir- 
tues are  too  much  complicated  with  life 
fvi  us  always  to  compicherid  what  is  good, 
and  what  are  the  secret  motives  that  direct 
our  oouduct. 
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''  I  request  of  my  God  to  teach  me  to 
adore  him,  and  I  perceive  the  effect  of  my 
prayers  hy  the  tears  which  I  shed.  But  in 
order  to  support  this  disposition,  religious 
ceremonif's  are  more  necessary  than  might 
be  supposed:  they  maintain  a  constant 
relation  with  the  Divinity  ;  they  are  daily 
actions  without  any  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  life,  and  only  directed  towards  the 
invisible  world.  External  objects  like- 
wise afford  a  powerful  assistance  to  piety  ; 
the  soul  would  shrink  into  itself  if  the  fine 
arts,  magnificent  monuments,  harmonious 
music,  did  not  animate  the  poetic  feelings 
of  the  soul,  which  are  the  feelings  most 
congenial  to  religion. 

Man,  the  most  unenlightened,  when 
praying,  suffering,  and  hoping  in  heaven, 
this  man,  in  such  a  moment,  feels  something 
within  himself  which  he  would  express, 
like  Milton,  Homer^  or  Tasso,  if  education 
liad  enabled  him  to  cloath  his  thoughts  in 
words. 

H  5 
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'"  There  exist  two  dihtinct  classes  of 
men  on  the  earth ;  those  who  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  enthusiasm,  and  those  ^yho  des- 
pise it.  All  other  differences  are  pro- 
duced by  social  institutions.  The  former 
cannot  find  words  to  express  his  senti- 
ments ;  the  latter  acquires  words,  in  or- 
der to  conceal  the  void  in  his  heart.  But 
even  the  spring  which  flows  from  the 
rock  at  the  voice  of  heaven ;  this  source 
is  tidenty  religion,  love. 

^'  The  pomp  of  our  worship,  its  pic- 
iures,  or  kneeling  saints,  are  emblematical 
of  continual  prayer  ;  its  statues  placed  on 
the  tombs,  as  if  one  day  to  awaken  with  the 
dead  ;  its  churches  and  immense  vaults,  all 
have  an  intir^ate  relation  with  religious 
ideas.  I  delight  in  this  brilliant  homage 
rendered  by  men  to  what  can  neither  pro- 
mote their  fortune  nor  power,  and  which 
can  neither  punish  nor  recompense,  but  by 
a  sentiment  of  the  heart.  I  perceive 
within  myself  more  animation,  more  life ; 
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I  recognise  in  man  something  of  disinter- 
estedness, and  if  we  multiply  too  much 
religious  grandeur  and  magnificence,  I 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  this  prodigality  of 
terrestrial  riches  dedicated  to  another  life ; 
of  the  cares  ©f  time  for  eternity;  suffi- 
cient attention  is  bestowed  on  the  present 
life,  sufficient  time  is  occupied  with  the 
economy  of  human  affairs  !  Ah  !  how  I 
love  this  useless  profusion;  useless,  if  ex- 
istence consist  of  nothing  but  painful  ex- 
ertions to  secure  a  miserable  gain.  But  if 
this  world  be  our  road  towards  heaven^ 
there  is  nothing  better  or  more  profitable 
than  to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in- 
visible, and  eternal  Being,  in  the  midst  of 
the  multitude  of  creatures  which  surround 
him. 

''  Jesus  Christ  allowed  a  weak,  and  per- 
haps a  repentant  woman,  to  anoint  his  feet 
with  the  most  precious  perfumes ;  he  re- 
proved those  who  wished  they  had  been 
appropriated  to  a  more  useful  purposeii 
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Let  her  alone ^  me  ye  have  7iot  always  icith 
you  !  Alas,!  all  that  is  valuable  or  sub- 
lime on  earth  only  remains  with  us  for  a 
short  time!  Age^  infirmities,  death,  too 
soon  deprive  us  of  this  drop  of  dew 
which  falls  from  heaven^  and  suffers  us 
not  to  repose  on  a  bed  of  flowers.  Dear 
Oswald,  allow  us  then  to  mingle  toge- 
ther love,  religion,  genius,  the  beauties  of 
nature,  music,  and  poetry;  it  is  atheism 
alone  that  is  cold,  egotistical^  and  base. 
Jesus  Christ  has  said,  ''  when  two  or  three 
are  met  in  my  name,  I  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  them,'"  And  what  is  it,  O  my 
God  !  to  be  assembled  in  thy  name;,  if  it 
is  not  to  enjoy  the  sublime  gifts  of  your 
beneficent  nature,  to  render  you  homage, 
to  thank  you  for  the  existence  you  have 
bestowed,  and  more  especially  to  thank 
you,  when  a  heart  created  by  you  responds 
in  unison  with  our  own/' 

A  divine  inspiration  animated  at  this 
moment  the  features  of  Corinna;  Oswald 
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could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  hefore  her,  in  the  midst 
of  the  temple,  and  remained  silent  for  a 
long  time,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  plea- 
sure recalled  by  her  words,  and  by  find- 
ing himself  still  an  object  of  her  regards 
At  last,  however,  he  wished  to  reply ;  he 
was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  cause  so  near 
to  his  heart.  *'  Corinna,"  said  he,  ''per- 
mit me  to  address  a  few  words  to  your 
love.  My  soul  is  not  destitute  of  feeling; 
no,  Corinna  does  not  believe  it;  and  if  I 
love  austerity  in  principle  and  practice,  it 
is  because  that  it  imparts  to  sentiment 
more  keenness  and  duration.  If  I  prefer 
reason  in  religion,  that  is,  if  I  reprobate 
contradictory  dogmas,  and  human  means  of 
making  an  impression  on  men,  it  is  because 
I  see  the  divinity  in  reason,  as  well  as  in 
enthusiasm;  and  if  I  am  unwilling  that 
any  of  the  faculties  of  man  should  be  en- 
rfeebled,  it  is  because  they  are  all  equally 
necessary  to  ascertain  a  truth  which  re- 
flection has  revealedj  as  well  as  the  in- 
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stinct  of  the  heart,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  What 
can  we  add  to  these  sublime  ideas,  and  to 
their  union  with  virtue  ?  What  can  we 
add  that  would  not  fall  far  beneath  them  ? 
Poetic  enthusiasm,  which  gives  to  you  so 
many  charms,  is  not,  I  dare  to  affirm,  the 
most  salutary  devotion.  How  would  this 
prepare  you  for  the  numerous  sacrifices 
which  duty  requires  ?  Before  the  mind  of 
man  was  enlightened  by  revelation,  when 
our  present  and  future  fate  was  only 
darkly  perceived  through  the  clouds  that 
surrounded  us,  we  had  no  better  guide ;  but 
for  us  to  whom  Christianity  has  rendered 
our  duty  clear  and  positive,  this  sentiment 
ought  not  only  to  be  our  recompeiice  but 
our  sole  guide ;  you  describe  the  exist- 
ence of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  not 
mortals  on  this  earth.  The  religious  life 
is  a  combat,  not  a  state  of  enjoyment.  If 
we  were  not  condemned  to  struggle  in 
this  world  against  the  vices  of  others  as 
well  as  our  own,  there  would  in  fact  be 
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no  distinction  between  cold  and  exalted 
souls.  But  man  is  a  being  more  violent^ 
and  more  obstinate  than  your  heart  can 
conceive  ;  and  reason  in  piety,  and  autho- 
rity in  duty,  are  necessary  curbs  to  the 
wanderings  of  his  pride. 

''  In  whatever  light  we  view  the  multi- 
plied ceremonies,  and  external  pomp  of 
your  religion,  believe  me,  dear  friend,  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe  and  its  au- 
thor will  alwavs  be  the  most  acceptable 
worship,  that  which  will  best  occupy  the 
imagination,  since  upon  examination  no- 
thing can  be  discovered  in  it  either  futile 
or  absurd.  The  tenets  which  wound  my 
reason  also  cool  my  enthusiasm.  Doubt- 
less the  world,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  mystery 
we  can  neither  deny  nor  comprehend;  it 
would  nevertheless  be  foolish  to  refuse 
believing  what  we  could  not  explain  ; 
but  what  is  contradictory  has  always  been 
so  since  the  creation  of  man.  Revelation, 
guchas  God  as  bestowed  upon  us^  is  supe- 
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rior  to  the  light  of  the  understanding,  but 
not  in  opposition  to  it.  A  German  phi- 
losopher has  said  :  I  know  only  two  heau- 
tiful  things  in  the  ujiivcrse,  the  starry 
heaven  above  our  heads  and  the  sentimerit 
of  dutij  in  oiir  hearts.  In  effect,  ail  the 
wonders  of  creation  are  comprised  in 
these  words. 

'^  Far  from  a  simple  and  severe  religion 
hardening  tlie  heart,  I  should  have 
thought,  before  knowing  jou  Corinna, 
that  it  alone  could  concentrate  and  per- 
petuate the  affections.  I  have  frequently 
witnessed  an  indelible  attachment  com- 
bined with  the  most  pure  and  austere  ma- 
ralitj  ;  I  have  frequently  witnessed  in  old 
age  a  purity  of  soul,  which  neither  the 
tumults  of  the  passions,  nor  the  allure- 
ments of  life  could  make  to  swerve  from 
its  purpose.  Doubtless  repentance  is  a 
good  thing,  and  I  have  need  more  than 
any  one  to  believe  in  its  efficacy ;  but  re- 
pentance often  repeated  renders  the  feel- 
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ings  callous  ;  this  sentiment  can  only  once 
be  said  to  regenerate  the  mind.  It  is  by 
redemption  alone  that  such  a  change  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  sbul,  and  this  great 
sacrifice  cannot  be  renewed.  V\  hen  hu- 
man weakness  is  accustomed  to  it  the 
mind  becomes  debilitated^  and  loses  tke 
capability  of  loving  with  constanc3\ 

**^  I  would  make  objections  of  the  same 
kind  to  that  worship  full  of  splendour, 
which,  according  to  you,  operates  so 
powerfully  upon  the  imagination;  I  be- 
lieve the  imagination  to  be  modest  and 
retired  as  the  heart.  The  emotions  which 
over-rule  it  are  less  powerful  than  those 
\vhich  spring  from  it.  I  have  seen  in 
the  Cevemies  a  Protestant  minister,  who 
preached  towards  evening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountains.  He  invoked  the  tombs 
of  the  French,  proscribed  and  banished  by 
their  brethren,  and  whose  ashes  had  been 
here  deposited.  He  promised  to  their 
friends  that  they  should  meet  again  in  a 
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better  world.  He  said  a  virtuous  life 
would  insure  this  happiness;  he  said^  ''do 
good  to  men,  that  God  maii  heal  in  your 
heart  the  wounds  of  soi  roiv/'  He  was 
astonished  at  the  inflexibility  and  cruelty 
of  man,  the  creature  of  a  day,  towards  his 
fallow  men  ;  and  descanted  on  the  terrible 
idea  of  death,  which  the  living  have  con- 
ceived but  cannot  extinguish.  In  short, 
he  spoke  nothing  but  what  was  affecting 
and  true  :  his  words  were  perfectly  in 
union  with  nature.  The  torrent  that  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  the  scintillation  of 
the  stars,  seemed  to  express  the  same  idea 
under  another  form.  There  the  magnifi- 
cence of  nature  was  displayed,  that  mag- 
nificence which  can  be  equally  enjoyed 
by  all,  and  that  striking  simplicity  which 
affects  the  soul  much  more  profoundly 
tljan  the  most  splendid  ceremonies.'' 

On  the  day  succeeding  this  conversa- 
tion, the  day  of  the  passover,  Corinna  and 
lo.d  Nelvil  were  together  in  the  square 
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of  St.  Peter^,  at  the  moment  when  the  pope 
advances  upon  the  most  elevated  balcony 
of  the  church;,  and  solicits  from  heaven 
the  blessing  he  is  about  to  bestow  on  the 
earth,  when  he  pronounces  these  words  : 
— 'To  the  city  and  the  vf  ov\d  (urhi  et 
ordiy — the  assembled  people  throw  them- 
selves upon  their  knees,  and  Corinna  and 
Lord  Nelvil  felt,  by  the  emotion  they  ex- 
perienced, that  every  species  of  worship  is 
alike.  Religious  sentiment  unites  men 
with  each  other,  when  self-love  and  fana- 
ticism do  not  make  it  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  hatred.  To  pray  together  in  what- 
ever language,  and  according  to  whatever 
ritual  it  may  be,  is  the  most  affecting  bond 
of  hope  and  sympathy  that  man  can  cou-^ 
tract  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  day  of  the  passover  was  now 
over,  and  still  Corinna  spoke  not  of  ful- 
filling her  promise,  by  entrustina;  Lord 
Nelvil  with  her  history.  Mortified  at  tLis 
silence,  he  said  one  day  to  her,  that  the 
beauties  of  Naples  were  much  extolled, 
and  that  he  had  a  wish  to  visit  them.  Co- 
rinna instantly  penetrating  what  passed 
in  his  mind,  proposed  to  accompany  him. 
She  flattered  herself  with  being  able  to 
recall  the  consent  he  had  exacted  from 
her,  in  giving  him  a  proof  of  her  affection 
which  ought  to  satisfy  him.  And  she 
also  thought,  that  if  he  allowed  her  to  ac- 
company him,  it  was  doubtless  because  he 
intended  to  consecrate  his  life  to  her. 
She    waited    his    reply  with    much    an- 
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xiety,  and  licr  almost  suppliant  looks 
seenied  to  solicit  a  favourable  answer.  Os- 
wald could  not  resist  them  ,*  he  had  at 
first  been  surprise  d  at  this  offer,  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  Corinna  made  it, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time  to  accept  it : 
but  on  perceiving:  her  agitation,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  consented  to  set 
out  with  her,  without  considering  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  resolution.  Corinna 
was  overwhelmed  with  joy:  for  her  heart 
gave  itself  wholly  up  at  this  moment  to 
her  affection  for  Oswald. 

The  day  was  appointed,  and  the  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  travelling  together  made 
all  other  ideas  disappear  from  their  mind. 
They  amused  themselves  with  giving  or- 
'ders  for  their  journey,  and  there  was  not 
one  of  these  orders  which  proved  not  a 
source  of  pleasure.  Happy  disposition 
of  the  mind  where  all  the  arrangements 
of  life  have  a  peculiar  charm,  by  connect- 
ing them  with  some  hope  of  the  heait ! 
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Too  soon  will  the  moment  arrive  when 
existence  becomes  a  burthen^  and  when 
the  morning*  of  each  daj  requires  an  ex- 
ertion of  fortitude  to  enable  us  to  reach 
its  close. 

At  the  moment  when  Lord  Nelvil  had 
left  Corinna^  in  order  to  prepare  e\erj 
thing  for  their  departure.  Count  d'Erfeuil 
entered,  and  learned  from  her  the  project 
they  had  formed  of  travelling  together. 
*'  Have  you  thought  of  it?"  said  he  to  her^ 
''  What  !  travel  with  Lord  Nelvil  without 
his  being  your  husband,  without  his  hav- 
ing engaged  to  become  so  ?  What  would 
become  of  you  were  he  to  forsake  you?'* 
— '^  What  I  would  become/'  answered 
Corinna,  ''  in  all  other  situations  of  life,  if 
he  ceased  to  love  me,  the  most  unfortu- 
nate woman  in  the  world."  "  Yes,  but  if 
you  have  not  compromised  your  reputa- 
tion you  may  remain  wholly  free.''  ''  I 
wholly  free!"  cried  Corinna,  "  when  the 
most  profound  sentiment  of  my  life  would 
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be  destroyed !  when  my  heart  would  be 
broken  !"  ''The  public  would  not  know  it, 
and  you  by  dissembling;  lose  nothing  in  its 
opinion."  ''  And  why  preserve  this  opi- 
nion/' answ^ered  Cof  inna, ''  if  it  is  not  to 
have  a  greater  charm  in  the  eyes  of  those 
we  love  ?" — "  We  may  cease  to  love/' re- 
plied the  County  ''  but  we  can  never  cease 
living  in  the  midst  of  society,  and  to  be  de- 
pendent on  it/'  *^' Alas  r'  answered  Co- 
rinna,  ''  could  I  think  that  the  period 
would  arrive  when  the  affection  of  Oswald 
would  not  be  every  thing  to  me  in  the 
worlds  could  I  think  it  I  would  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  love  him.  What  sort  of 
love  is  that  which  foresees^  which  calcu- 
lates the  moment  when  it  will  no  longer 
exist  ?  If  there  be  any  thing  religious  in 
this  sentiment^  it  is  because  all  other  in- 
terests disappear  before  its  delights^  like 
devotion  in  the  complete  sacritice  of  it- 
self."— '' W^hat  is  it  you  say?"  replied  the 
Couiitj  ''  how  can  a  person  of  3  our  talents 
fill  your  head  with  suich  follies  ?  It  would 
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be  to  our  advantage  that  all  the  fair  sex 
should  think  like  you,  we  should  then 
have  a  much  greater  ascendancy  over 
them  ;  but  your  superiority  must  not  be 
yielded  up  ;  it  must  be  employed  to  some 
purpose."  ''  Employed/'  said  Corinna ; 
'"^  Ah  !  I  owe  it  much  if  it  enables  me  to 
feel  all  that  is  aftecting  and  generous  in 
the  character  of  Lord  Nelvil/' 

''  Lord  Nelvil  is  like  other  men/'  re- 
plied the  Count ;  "  he  will  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  will  pursue  his  career^ 
he  will  become  reasonable  in  the  end ; 
yet  you  would  imprudently  expose  your 
reputation  by  accompanying  him  to  Na- 
ples/* 

''  I  am  ignorant  of  Lord  Nelvil's  inten- 
tions,'* said  Corinna,  ''  and  perhaps  ii 
would  have  been  better  had  1  reflected  be- 
fore loving  him ;  but  now  of  what  con- 
sequence is  one  sacrifice  more ;  does  not 
my  life  always  depend  upon  his  affection  ? 
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I  find  on  the  contrary  some  pleasure  in 
having  no  other  resource ;  it  is  ever  thus 
when  the  heart  is  deeply  affecte'  ;  never- 
theless the  w^orld  raay  sometimes  believe 
that  it  remains  with  you,  and  I  love  to 
think  under  this  belief  my  miserv  would 
be  complete,  if  Lord  Nelvil  separated 
himself  from  me,"  ''  And  does  he  know 
to  what  a  degree  you  have  sacrificed  your 
reputation  for  him  ?'*  continued  Count 
d'Erfeuil.  ''  I  have  taken  great  care  to 
conceal  it  from  him/*  replied  Corinna ; 
*'  and  as  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  this  countrj^  I  have  a  little 
exaggerated  the  liberty  it  allows.  I  re- 
quire your  promise  not  to  say  a  word  to 
him  on  this  subject.  I  wish  him  to  be 
freCj  to  be  always  free  in  his  connection 
with  me ;  he  cannot  constitute  my  hap- 
piness by  any  kind  of  sacrifice.  The 
sentiment  which  constitutes  my  happi- 
ness is  the  sweetener  of  life,  and  neither 
kindness  nor  delicacy  could  reanimate  it 
were  it  once  destroyed !  I  conjure  you 
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then,  my  dear  Count,  not  to  trouble  your- 
self concerning  my  fate ;  notliing  that 
you  understand  respecting  the  affections 
of  the  heart  is  applicable  to  me;  what 
you  say  is  very  prudent,  very  rational, 
and  well  adapted  to  common  minds  ;  but 
you  would  do  me  great  injustice  by  judg- 
ing of  mv  character  by  the  maxuns  of 
common  life.  I  suffer,  1  enjoy,  1  have 
my  peculiar  feelings,  and  these  feelings 
must  be  observed  by  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  my  happiness." 

The  self-love  of  the  Count  d'Erfeuil 
was  a  little  wounded  by  the  rejection  of 
his  advice,  and  by  the  great  proof  of  af- 
fection Corinna  indicated  far  Lord  Nel- 
vil ;  he  knew  well  that  he  was  not  beloved 
by  her;  he  knew  also  that  Oswald  was; 
but  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  that  it 
should  have  been  so  publicly  shewn. 
There  is  always  something  in  the  intimacy 
of  a  man  and  a  female  which  displeases 
even  the  best  friends  of  that  man.     *'  I  see 
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that  I  have  no  influence  over  you,"  said 
d'Erfeiiil ;  ''  but  when  you  become  un- 
fortunate jou  will  then  remember  me ;  in 
the  mean  time  I  will  leave  Rome.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  remain  in  it  after 
your  departure;  I  shall  certainly  see  you 
both  again  in  Scotland  or  in  Italy,  for  I 
have  acquired  a  great  taste  for  travelling. 
Pardon  my  advice,  charming  Corinna, 
and  believe  me  ever  ready  to  serve  you.'* 

Corinna  thanked  him,  and  saw  him  de- 
part with  a  sentiment  of  regret.  She  had 
becom.e  acquainted  with  him  at  the  same 
period  as  with  Oswald,  and  that  remem- 
brance formed  between  them  ties  she 
wished  not  to  see  broken.  She  conducted 
herself  as  she  had  said  to  the  Count  she 
would.  Some  uneasiness  for  a  moment 
disturbed  the  joy  with  which  Lord  Nel- 
vil  had  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  he  feared  the  departure  for  Naples 
might  injure  the  reputation  of  Corinna, 
and  wished  to  obtain  her  secret  before  set- 
i2 
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ting  off,  ill  order  to  know  with  certainty 
if  they  were  not  separated  hy  some  insu- 
perable obstacle  ;  but  she  declared  to  him 
that  she  would  only  explain  herself  at 
Naples,  and  her  manner  impai  t^^d  to  his 
mind  a  sweet  illusion  respecting  what  she 
had  to  communicate.  Oswald  delivered 
himself  up  to  this  illusion ;  love  in  an 
uncertain  and  feeble  character  partly  de- 
ceived him,  while  his  reason  whispered 
the  truth  ;  and  it  is  present  feeling  which 
determines  which  of  the  two  shall  be 
heard.  The  mind  of  Lord  Nelvil  was 
remarkable,  and  enlarged,  and  penetra- 
ting;  but  he  only  judged  accurately  in 
respect  to  past  events.  His  present  feel- 
ings always  presented  objects  to  his  mind 
in  a  confused  point  of  view.  Susceptible 
at  once  of  remorse,  passion,  and  timi- 
dity, these  contrarieties  in  his  character 
never  permitted  him  to  know  himself,  till 
events  had  decided  the  struggle  which 
agitated  his  mind. 
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When  the  friends  of  Corinna,  and  par- 
ticularly Prince  Castcl- Forte,  licard  of 
]ier  intended  journev,  they  experienced 
much  vexation.  The  Prince  v>as  so  much 
hurt  by  her  departure,  that  he  resolved  to 
join  her  in  a  short  time.  He  certainly  did 
not  display  much  vanity  in  folio\ving  in 
ihe  train  of  a  favoured  lover;  but  he 
could  not  support  the  painful  void  left  in 
his  heart  by  the  absence  of  his  friend  ;  he 
had  no  other  so  dear  to  him  as  Corinnaj 
and  never  did  he  enter  any  other  house  but 
her  own.  The  society  she  had  collected 
round  her  would  be  dispersed,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  re-assemble  them  in  her 
absence.  Prince  Castel-Forte  did  not 
possess  domestic  habits  ;  of  a  lively  dispo- 
sition, study  fatigued  him,  and  the  day 
appeared  an  insupportable  weight,  if  he 
could  not  repair  in  the  evening  to  the 
house  of  Corinna;  he  knew  after  her  de- 
parture it  would  become  more  so,  and  he 
secretly  resolved  to  follow  her  as  a  disinte- 
rested  friend,  who  is  always   present  to 
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console  us  in  our  misfortunes;  but  thi& 
frif^nd  ou^lit  to  be  certain  that  such  a  pe- 
riod has  arrived. 

Corlnna  experienced  a  sentiment  of  me- 
lancholy^ in  thus  relinquishing  all  her  ha- 
bits ;  she  had  lived  in  Rome  for  some  years 
in  a  manner  very  agreeable  to  her  ;  she 
was  a  center  round  which  was  collected 
artists^  celebrated  and  enlightened  men, 
possessing  complete  independence  in  their 
manner  of  thinking  and  acting,  which 
imparted  a  charm  to  her  existence  ;  what 
was  she  now  about  to  become  ? 

If  she  was  destined  to  the  happiness  of 
having  Oswald  for  a  husband,  it  was  to 
England  he  would  conduct  her,  and  in 
what  manner  would  she  there  be  judged 
of?  How  would  she  be  able  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  a  mode  of  life  so  different 
from  that  she  had  led  for  six  years?  But 
these  reflections  only  now  and  then  passed 
throuph  her  mind,  and  her  affection  for 
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Oswald  soon  obliterated  them.  She  be- 
held him,  she  listened  to  him,  and  never 
counted  the  hours  but  by  his  absence  or 
presence.  Who  disputes  with  happiness  ? 
Who  does  not  receive  it  when  it  comes  ? 
Corinna  had  very  little  foresight;  neither 
fear  nor  hope  entered  into  her  considera- 
tion; her  faith  in  the  future  was  con- 
fused; and  her  imagination  in  this  cas<^ 
operated  neither  to  injure  or  befriend  her. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure  Prince 
Castel-Forte  entered,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  said  to  her :  ^'  Will  you  never 
again  return  to  Rome.^*'  ''  Oh  heavens  ! 
yes/'  replied  she  ;  ^'  we  shall  return  in  a 
month."  ''  Bnt  if  you  marry  Lord  Nel- 
vil,  you  must  abandon  Italy/'  said  the 
Prince.  ''  Abandon  Italy  T'  said  Corinna, 
and  she  sighed.  "  That  country/*  conti- 
nued the  Prince,  ''  where  they  speak  your 
language,  where  you  are  so  well  under- 
stood, where  you  are  so  much  admired ; 
and  your    friends,    Corinna,     and   yout 
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friends!  Where  will  jou  be  beloved  uh 
you  are  here  ?  Where  will  you  find  the 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  you  so  much  ad- 
nriire  ?  Is  there  then  hwi  one  sentiment  that 
consfitutes  life?  Is  it  not  on  an  identity 
cf  la/tguage,  customs,  and  manners,  that 
the  attachment  to  our  country  depends, 
and  which  tends  to  produce  that  longing* 
for  liome,  that  affection  so  frequently  oc- 
curring to  individuals  long  estranged  from 
their  natal  soil?'*  "Alas  !  what  you  say,'' 
cried  Corinna,  ''  have  I  not  experienced 
it !  Is  it  not  that  grief  wbien  has  decided 
my  fate }"  She  sorrowfully  regarded  her 
chamber  and  the  statues  with  which  it 
M^as  adorned,  then  the  Tiber  which  flowed 
beneath  her  windows,  and  the  heavens, 
whose  beauty  seemed  to  invite  to  repose. 
But  at  that  moment  Oswald  passed  on 
horseback  across  th^  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
he  came  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
''  There  he  is  !"  cried  Goritina.  Scarcely 
had  she  uttered  these  words  when  he  ar- 
rived ;  she  ran  up  to  him;  both  impatient 
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to  set  out,  hastened  to  ascend  the  carriage. 
Corinna  nevertheless  bade  a  kind  adieu  to 
the  Prince  Castel-Forte,  but  her  words 
were  drowned  bj  the  noise  of  the  postil- 
lions, the  neighing  of  the  horses,  and  the 
bustle  of  their  departure^  and  pursued  her 
journey  sometimes  sad^  sometimes  gay,  ac- 
cording as  she  was  inspired  by  hopes  or 
fears  respecting  her  future  destiny. 
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BOOK  XI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NAPLES^  AND  THE  HERMITAGE  OF  ST. 
SALVADOR. 

OSWALD  felt  all  the  pride  of  triumph 
in  carrying  off  his  conquest.  He  whose 
enjoyments  had  hitherto  been  almost  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  re- 
flections and  regrets^  experienced  upon 
this  occasion  a  total  exemption  from  the 
pains  of  suspence.  Not  that  he  was  al- 
together resolvedj  but  that  he  was  wholly 
unconcerned^  abandoning  himself  to  the 
course  of  events^  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  they  would  ultimately  conduct 
him  to  the  object  of  his  wishes.  They 
traversed  the  plain  of  Albano^  where  is 
still  exhibited  the  supposed  tomb  of  the 
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Horatii  and  Curiatii.  They  passed  near 
to  the  lake  of  Nemi^  and  the  sacred  groves 
which  surround  it.  Here  it  was^  accord- 
ing to  fabulous  tradition^  that  Hippolytus 
was  resuscitated  by  Diana^  who  would 
not  suffer  any  horses  to  approach  the 
spot,  and  by  this  prohibition  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  the  misfortune  of  her 
juvenile  favourite.  Thus  it  is,  at  every 
step  one  travels  in  Italy,  the  impressions 
of  history  and  poetry  are  retraced  in  the 
memory,  and  the  charming  situations  by 
which  they  are  recalled  soften  down  all 
that  is  melancholy  in  the  past,  and  seenx 
to  embalm  them  in  eternal  youth. 

Oswald  and  Corinna  then  traversed  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  a  tract  fertile  but  pesti- 
lential ;  and  where,  notwithstanding  the 
productiveness  of  nature,  not  a  single  ha- 
bitation is  to  be  seen.  A  few  sickly  beings 
harness  your  horses,  and  advise  you  not  to 
sleep  in  passing  the  marshes,  for  there 
sleep  proves  the  real   harbinger  of  death. 
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Buffaloes^  of  an  appearance  at  once 
wretched  and  ferocious,  drag  the  plough, 
which  a  few  imprudent  cultivators  still, 
occasionally,  conduct  over  that  fatal  soil, 
and  the  most  brilliant  sun  illuminates  this 
melancholy  spectacle.  In  the  North, 
marshy  and  unhealthy  situations  are  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  by  their  frightful  as- 
pect; but  in  the  most  fatal  regions  of  the 
South,  nature  retains  a  serenity,  whose  de- 
ceitful softness  throws  the  traveller  off  his 
guard.  If  it  be  true,  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  fall  asleep  in  crossing  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  the  invincible  somno- 
lency which  they  induce  in  warm  weather 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  perfidi- 
ous impressions  which  this  place  occa- 
sions. Lord  NelviJ  constantly  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  Corinna,  who  some- 
times reclined  her  head  upon  Theresina, 
who  accompanied  them ;  and  at  others, 
overcome  by  the  languor  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, closed  her  eyes.  Oswald  instantly 
awoke  her  with  inexpressible  terror;  and 
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tliougli  naturally  disposed  to  taciturnity, 
was  inexhaustible  in  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, always  well  supported  and  always 
new,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  yield- 
ing for  a  single  moment  to  the  fatal  le- 
thargy. Ah  !  should  not  female  sensibi- 
lity be  forgiven  those  heart-rending  re- 
grets which  are  attached  to  the  days  when 
they  were  beloved,  when  their  existence 
was  so  necessary  to  that  of  another,  and 
when  they  constantly  found  themselves 
supported  and  protected  !  How  dreary 
the  solitude  which  succeeds  those  periods 
of  bliss  !  and  how  happy  they  whom  the 
sacred  ties  of  matrimony  have  softly  con- 
ducted from  love  to  friendship,  without 
experiencing  the  torture  of  one  cruel  mo- 
ment f 

Oswald  and  Corinna,  after  their  anxious 
journey  through  the  Marshes,  at  length 
arrived  at  Terracina,  which  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.     There  the  South  may  be 
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truly  said  to  commence ;  it  is  there  that 
she  receives  the  traveller  in  ail  her  magni- 
ficence. That  country  of  Naples,  that 
happy  plaifi*  is,  in  a  manner,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  both  bj  the  sea, 
which  nearly  surrounds  it,  and  the  dan- 
gerous tract  w  hich  must  be  traversed  be- 
fore it  can  be  reached.  It  might  be  said 
that  nature,  desirous  of  retaining  within 
herself  the  secret  of  this  delicious  abode, 
had  rendered  all  its  approaches  perilous. 
At  Rome  one  has  not  yet  reached  the 
South  ;  there,  indeed,  one  has  a  fore-taste 
of  its  attractions ;  but  the  full  force  of  its 
enchantment  commences  only  with  the 
Neapolitan  territory.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Terracina  is  the  pi  omontory  assigned 
by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  Circe ;  and 
behind  Terracina  rises  Mount  Anxur, 
where    Theodoric,  King   of   the  Goths, 


•*  Alluding  to  the  etymology  of  Campaniaj    and 
the  epithet  Felix,  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Romans. — E. 
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erected  one  of  those  strong  castles,  with 
which  the  warriors  of  the  North  covered 
the  face  of  the  globe.  In  Italy  there  are 
very  few  traces  of  the  invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians '^  or,  at  least,  where  those  traces 
consist  of  ruins,  they  are  confounded  with 
the  effects  of  time.  The  northern  nations 
have  not  given  to  Italy  that  warlike  as- 
pect which  Germany  has  preserved.  It 
should  seem  as  if  the  tender  soil  of  Auso- 
nia  was  incapable  of  retaining  the  fortifi- 
cations and  citadels  with  which  the  regions 
of  the  North  are  covered.  There  a  Gothic 
edifice,  a  feudal  castle,  rarely  presents  it- 
self to  view  ;  and  the  memorials  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  rise  triumphant,  amidst  the 
lapse  of  ages,  over  those  of  the  nations 
who  subdued  them. 

The  mountain  which  overhangs  Terra- 
cina  is  entirely  covered  with  orange  and 
citron  trees,  which  embalm  the  atmosphere 
in  the  most  delicious  manner.  Nothing 
in  our  climates  can  be  compared  with  the 
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meridional  perfume  of  the  citron  tree  in 
any  open  situation.  It  has  almost  the 
same  effect  as  melodious  music  on  the 
imagination ;  it  inspires  a  poetic  disposi- 
tion, calls  forth  talent,  and  intoxicates  it 
with  the  charms  of  nature.  The  aloes 
and  broad-leaved  fig  trees,  incessantly  to 
be  met  with,  have  a  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy, reminding  one  of  the  well-known 
qualities  of  the  redoubtable  productions 
of  Africa.  These  plants  inspire  a  kind  of 
horror;  they  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  a  violent  and  tyrannical  nature. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  seems 
strange.  One  feels  as  if  in  another 
world,  known  to  us  only  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  poets  of  antiquity,  whose  pic- 
tures display,  at  the  same  time,  so  much 
imagination  and  so  much  exactness.  On 
entering  Terracinathe  children  threw  into 
Codtina's  carriage  an  immense  quantity  of 
flowers,  which  they  culled  by  the  road- 
side, or  on  the  mountain,  and  wh  ch  i  ey 
scattered  at  random  :  such  was  their  con- 
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fidcnce  in  llic  prodigality  of  nature  !  The 
carts,  ^vllich  convcved  the  productions  of 
harvest;,  were  daily  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  roses ;  and  somclimcs  the  chil- 
dren crown  their  petty  gleanings  with 
ilowers;  for,  under  a  fine  sky,  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  very  populace  becomes  poe- 
tic. By  the  side  of  these  smiling  scenes 
was  seen  and  heard  the  sea,  whose  surges 
broke  with  a  furious  surf.  It  was  not  a 
storm  which  agitated  it,  but  those  rocks 
that  formed  an  habitual  obstacle  to  its 
waveS;.  and  provoked  its  m^egtic  l'ag;e. 

E  non  udite  ancor  come  risuona 
II  roco  ed  alto  fremito  marino  ? 

"  And  still  hear  ye  not  resound   the  deep  and 
hollow  murmur  of  the  sea  ?" 

This  movement  without  purpose,  this 
force  without  object,  which  is  eternally 
renovated,  without  our  being  able  to  as-- 
certain  the  cause  or  end,  draws  us  to  the 
shore  Vrhere  this  grand  spectacle  presents 
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itself  to  our  view,  and  we  feel  a  kind  of  ir- 
resistible impulse,  mixed  v^ith  terror,  to 
approximate  the  waves,  and  overwhelm 
reflection  with  their  tumultuous  noise. 

Towards  the  eveninj^  all  was  calm. 
Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  took  a  slow  and 
delicious  walk  in  the  fields.  The  pressure 
of  every  step  made  the  flowers  give  out 
their  perfumes.  The  nightingales  more 
gladly  took  their  station  on  the  rose- 
bushes, and  thus  the  purest  strains  of  song 
were  blended  with  the  sweetest  odours, 
and  all  the  charms  of  nature  exerted  a  re- 
ciprocal attraction.  But  what  is  particu- 
larly and  inefi'ably  delightful,  is  the  mild- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  which  you  respire. 
In  surveying  a  fine  situation  in  the  Norths 
the  climate  which  you  feel  continually 
gives  some  interruption  to  the  pleasure 
which  you  might  otherwise  enjoy.  Those 
petty  sensations  of  cold  and  humidity, 
which  more  or  less  distract  the  attention 
from  the  object  you  axe  contempUtings 
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have  the  same  effect  as  a  false  note  in  a 
concert.  But  in  approaching  Naples  you 
feel  yourself  so  completely  at  your  ease, 
you  find  nature  so  very  much  your  friend, 
tliat  there  is  nothing  to  impair  the  agree- 
able sensations  which  she  excites.  In  our 
climate  man  has  no  relation  but  with  so- 
ciety. In  warm  countries  nature  places 
him  in  a  state  of  relation  with  external 
objects,  and  his  sensations  softly  expand 
themselves  beyond  his  species.  Not  that 
the  South  has  not  also  its  melancholy ;  for 
where  is  human  destiny  exempt  from  that 
impression  !  but  in  this  melancholy  there 
is  no  tincture  of  discontent,  anxiety,  or 
regret.  Elsewhere  it  is  life,  which,  such 
as  it  is,  proves  insufficient  te  gratify  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  :  here  it  is  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  which  are  insufficient  for 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  su- 
perabundance of  our  sensations  inspires  a 
musing  indolence,  which,  while  we  feel 
it,  scarcely  wakes  our  attention. 
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Daring  the  night  the  fire-flies  made 
their  appearance  in  the  atmosphere.  One 
Mould  have  thought  that  the  mountain 
sparkled;,  and  that  the  burning  soil  emit- 
ted some  of  its  fiamrs.  These  insects  flew 
about  am.ong  the  trees^  and  occajiionally 
lighted  on  their  foliage.  The  wind  put 
these  little  stars  in  motion^  and  varied 
their  twinkling  lights  in  a  thousand  forms. 
The  sand  also  contained  a  great  number  of 
small  ferruginous  pebbles^  which  sparkled 
in  every  direction.  It  was  the  native  ter- 
ritory of  fire,  wjiich  still  retained  in  its 
bosom  the  impressions  of  that  sun  whose 
last  rays  had  just  imparted  their  warmth. 
Here  nature  presents  us,  at  once^  with  an 
activity  and  repose  which  completely  sa- 
tisfy the  varied  purposes  of  existence. 

Corinna  was  completely  engrossed  with 
the  charms  of  this  evening  walk;  her 
whole  frame  was  enraptured.  Oswald 
could  not  conceal  his  emotion.  Repeat- 
edly did  he  press  Corinna  to  his  bosom. 
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As  often  did  he  retire^  tlien  return,  then 
recede  again,  impelled  by  respect  to  her 
^yho  was  to  be  his  companion  for  life. 
Corinna  never  once  thought  of  those  dan- 
geis  which  might  have  alarmed  her;  for 
such  was  her  esteem  for  Osv\  iid,  that  had 
he  requested  the  entire  surrender  of  her 
existence^,  she  could  not  but  icgard  the  en- 
treaty as  the  solemn  affiance  of  her  nup- 
tials. But  she  felt  happy  in  his  triumph 
over  himself,  and  the  honour  which  he 
paid  to  her  by  the  sacrifice;  and  her  soul 
overflowed  with  an  excess  of  benevolence 
and  love,  which  prevented  her  from  car- 
rying her  desires  any  further.  Oswald 
was  very  far  from  this  state  of  tranquillity ; 
he  felt  himself  inflamed  by  the  charms  of 
Corinna.  Once  he  flung  himself  prostrate 
at  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  have  wholly  re- 
signed the  empire  of  his  passions.  But 
Corinna  regarded  him  with  so  much  soft- 
ness and  dread,  she  seemed  so  amply  to 
recognise  his   power,  by  entreating  him 
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not  to  abuse  it,  that  this  humble  de- 
fence was  more  effectual  than  any  other 
consideration,  in  inspiring  him  with  re- 
spect. 

At  this  moment  they  perceived  in  the 
water  the  reflection  of  a  torch,  which  an 
unknown  person  was  carrying  along  the 
shore,  on  his  way,  by  stealth,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring habitation.  ^'  He  is  going  to  vi- 
sit the  ebject  of  his  affections,**  said  Os- 
wald. *^' Yes,**  rep  ied  Corinna.  ^'And 
as  to  me,'*  resumed  Oswald,  "  the  happi- 
ness of  this  day  draws  to  a  close.**  Oo- 
rinna's  eyes,  which  were  at  that  instant 
fixed  upon  heaven,  were  suddenly  filled 
with  tears.  Oswald  fearing  he  had  of- 
fended her,  prostrated  himself  before  her 
to  obtain  forgiveness  for  this  transport  of 
his  love.  "  No,**  said  Corinna,  stretching 
forth  her  hand,  and  inviting  him  to  return 
along  with  her ; — ''  No,  Oswald,  I  am 
certain  you  will  respect  her  whom  you 
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love.  You  know  a  single  word  from  you 
would  be  all-powerful.  You  are  there- 
fore my  guarantee.  It  is  you  who  would 
for  ever  refuse  me  for  a  spouse  if  you  ren- 
dered me  unworthy  of  that  honour  "— 
''  But  then/'  replied  Oswald,  ''  since  you 
are  conscious  of  the  cruel  empire  of  your 
wishes  over  my  heart,  what,  Corinna,  can 
be  the  cause  of  your  present  pensivencss  ?** 
^'Alas!''  rejoined  she,  '^  I  felt  the  short 
interval  which  I  have  just  passed  with  you 
as  the  happiest  of  my  life  ;  and  as  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  in  gratitude  towards  heaven, 
I  know  not  how,  but  a  superstitious  fancy 
of  my  youthful  days  suddenly  revived  in 
my  bosom.  The  moon,  as  I  gazed  on  it, 
was  overshadowed  with  a  cloud,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  cloud  was  inauspicious.  I 
have  always  found  that  the  heavens  pos- 
sessed a  real  physiognomy,  sometimes  pa- 
ternal, and  sometimes  fraught  with  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  I  repeat  it,  Oswald,  this 
evening  they  frown  upon  our  love." 
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*'  Dearest  girl/'  rpplied  Lord  Nelvil,  ''the 
sole  auguries  of  the  life  of  man  are  his 
good  or  bad  actions  ;  and  have  I  not  this 
very  evening  sacrificed  my  most  ardent  de- 
sires to  a  sentiment  of  virtue  ?'*  '^  Well, 
50  much  the  better,  if  this  presage  does 
not  apply  to  you/'  rejoined  Corinna; 
^'  the  loweriiig  aspect  of  the  heavens 
may,  indeed,  confine  its  threats  to  my- 
self/'  
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CHAPTER  11. 


THEY  arrived  at  Naples  in  the  day- 
time, and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
that  immense  population,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  animated  and  so  indolent. 
The  J  first  passed  ti«  rough  the  streets  of 
Toledo,  where  they  saw  the  Lazzaroni 
lying  on  the  pavement,  or  retired  to  their 
panniers  of  o>i  iS,  whieh  served  them  for 
an  habitation  by  day  and  by  ni^ht.  This 
savage  condition,  which  is  here  seen 
blended  with  civiiizatioii,  has  somefhiug 
in  it  peculiarly  original.  There  are  among 
these  people  some  who  do  iiot  know  their 
own  names,  and  go  to  the  confessor  to  ac- 
knowledge anonymous  sins,  being  inc  a- 
paMe  of  telhng  him  the  nan  e  of  the  trans- 
gressor.    There  is  a  subterraneous  grotto 
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at  Naples  where  thousands  of  Lazzaroni 
jiass  their  lives  ;  sailving-  out  only  at  noon 
to  have  a  peep  at  the  sun^  and  sleeping 
a\\ay  the  rest  of  the  dav^  whilst  their 
wives  are  eonployed  in  spinning.  In  a 
climate  where  clothing  and  suhsistence  are 
so  easily  procured^  a  very  independent  and 
active  government  would  he  requisite^  in 
order  to  ini press  the  mass  of  the  people 
wath  a  sufficient  spirit  of  emulation ;  for 
at  Naples  the  primary  articles  of  suh- 
sistence arc  obtained  with  so  much  faci-- 
lity,  that  they  may  dispense  with  the  kind 
of  industry  i  ecessary  in  other  countries  to 
gain  a  liveiihood.  Laziness  and  ij^no- 
rance,  couihincd  with  the  vocanic  at- 
mosphere which  the;  here  inhale,  might 
be  supposed  to  engender  ferocity^  when 
the  passioiis  are  excited  ;  but  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  more  vicious  than 
those  of  any  oti  er  They  have  an  imagi- 
nation whicii  m.ghl  lorm  t:c  basis  of  dis- 
ini^w  e  act.o«iS  ;  ai.d  wuh  tl  is  imagina- 
tioii  Hit  J  alight  bu  coaduciea  to  piospe- 
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rity,  liad  tliey  the  advantage  of  good  reli- 
gious and  political  institutions. 

One  meets  with  numbers  of  Calabrians 
travelling  in  bands,  with  a  fiddler  in  the 
van,  in  quest  of  agricultural  employment, 
and  occasionally  amusing  themselves  with 
a  dance,  by  way  of  recreation  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  their  journey.  Near  Naples  there 
is  a  yearly  festival  held  in  honour  of  Our 
Jjadij  of  rue  Grotto,  upon  which  occasion 
the  3  oung  girls  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
tamborme  ad  castanets;  av^d  it  not  un- 
fiCquently  happens  that  they  i  jtroduce  an 
article  into  their  mirriage  contracts,  bind- 
ing their  husbands  (o  esc(  rt  them  annually 
to  this  festival.  On  the  Nea:  oHtan  stage 
there  is  a  performer,  about  eighty  years 
old,  who  has,  for  threescore  years,  divert- 
ed the  Neapolitans  in  their  national  comic 
character  of  Punchinello.  Can  we  ima- 
guic  what  importance  is  attached  to  the 
inai  V  of  the  soul  by  a  man  who  thus 

fiJs  i;|,  iiiu  iiiCasure  of  a  ion^  life?     The 
k2 
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only  idea  \\hich  the  people  of  Naples  have 
of  happiness  is  pleasure;  but  even  tlie  love 
of  pleasure  is  far  preferable  to  a  barren 
egotism. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  (he  globe  they  are  the  fond- 
est of  monej'.  If  you  ask  one  of  the 
rabble  in  the  streets  to  shew  you  the  way, 
lie  instantly  holds  out  his  hand/  after  di- 
recting you  by  a  sign,  for  they  are  more 
sparing  of  their  words  than  their  gesticu- 
lations. But  their  desire  for  money  is  not 
regulated  by  any  principle  of  method  or 
discretion;  tlioy  spend  it  the  moment 
they  have  received  it.  Were  money  in- 
troduced among  savages,  they  would  ask 
for  it  in  the  same  manner.  What  this  na- 
tion is  principally  deficient  in,  is  a  seuti- 
nient  of  dignity.  They  perform  gene- 
rous and  beiievolent  actions  rather  from 
an  instinctive  goodness  of  heart  than 
from  principle;  for  their  theories  of  every 
kind  are  absurd,  and  opinion  in  this  coun- 
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try  has  no  force.  But  when  persons  of 
either  sex  rise  superior  to  this  moral  anar- 
ch/, their  conduct  is  raore  remarkable  in 
itself,  aid  more  worthy  of  admiration 
than  it  would  be  in  other  situations,  since 
there  is  nothiiii^  in  the  external  circum- 
stances.propitious  to  virtue.  She  finds  no 
impulse  but  in  their  own  bosoms.  There 
is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  in  the 
system  of  laws  or  manners.  The  man  of 
virtue  is  here  a  more  heroic  character,  as 
his  virtue  neither  adds  to  his  wisdom  or 
refinement. 

With  some  few  honourable  exceptions, 
the  higlier  classes  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  already  described.  The  minds  of 
the  one  are  little  better  cultivated  than 
those  of  the  other,  and  the  modes  of  the 
fashionable  world  form  the  only  difference 
in  their  exterior  appearance.  But  amidst 
this  mass  of  ignorance  there  may  be  dis- 
covered so  extensive  a  fund  of  natural  ta- 
lent and  general  docility,  that  it  would  be 
diiBcult  to  predict  what  might  be  made  of 
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such  a  naiion,  were  the  whole  energy  of 
government  exerted  in  conducting  them 
in  the  paths  of  knowledge  and  morality." 
Besides  the  most  conspicuous  characters 
of  this  country,  the  Able  Galiani,  Ca- 
racciolij  &e.  possessed,  it  is  said,  in  the 
higiiest  degree  the  talents  of  pleasantry 
and  refl(  ction  ;  these  rare  powers  of  the 
iinilerstandina',  that  comhination  without 
wliich  pcdajitry  or  frivolity  prevents  one 
from  even  acquiring  a  correct  habit  of 
thinking. 

The  Neapolitan  people  are,  in  some 
points,  totally  uncivilized  ;  but  their  vul- 
gai  ity  does  not  resemble  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Its  yery  grossness  strikes  the  ima- 
gination. It  makes  you  almost  fancy 
yourself  already  landed  on  the  opposite 
African  shores;  there  is  somewhat  Numl- 
dian  in  the  savage  cries  which  you  hear  in 
every  direction.  Those  tanne  1  visages, 
those  garbs  formed  out  of  patches  of  red 
or  violet  stuffs ,  the  deep  colour  of  which 
has  a  striking  effect ;  those  shreds  of  dra- 


pcry  which  are  nevertheless  arranged,  with 
considerable  taste,  give  a  somewhat  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  the  populace, 
whilst  in  other  respects  they  display  only 
the  miseries  incident  to  civilization.  A 
certain  degree  of  taste  for  dress  and  de- 
coration is  frequently  conjoined  at  Naples, 
with  the  total  privation  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life.  The  shops  are 
agreeably  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
fruits.  Some  of  them  have  a  holiday  air, 
originating  not  in  abundance  or  public 
prosperity,  but  solely  in  the  vivacity  of 
the  imagination.  To  gratify  the  eye  is 
their  primary  object.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  permits  artizans  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  work  at  their  busin-^ss  in  the 
streets.  There  the  tailors  are  employed 
in  the  various  articles  of  dress;  there  the 
cooks  set  out  their  repasts;  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  house  thus  transferred  to 
other  streets  multiply  the  movements  of 
the  scene  a  thousand-fold.  The  song, 
the  dance,  and  noisy  diversions  are  toie* 
rably  well  suited  to  this  spectacle ;  and 
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there  is  no  connlry  where  one  more  dis- 
tinctly remarks  the  diflerence  between 
amusement  and  happiness.  Having  at 
length  emerged  frojn  the  interior  of  the 
city,  jou  arrive  at  the  quays,  where  you 
have  a  view  of  the  sea  and  Vesuvius,  and 
forget  all  that  you  have  learned  relative  to 
the  race  of  man. 

Oswald  and  Corinna  arrived  at  Naples 
whilst  Vesuvius  was  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
During  the  day  there  appeared  only  a  black 
volume  of  smoke,  which  could  not  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  clouds ;  but  in 
the  evening,  on  ascending  to  the  balcony 
of  their  residence,  they  felt  an  emotion 
wholly  unforeseen.  This  river  of  fire  de- 
scends to  the  sea,  and  its  waves  like  those 
of  the  latter  manifest  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinual succession  of  an  indefatigable 
movement.  It  should  seem  as  if  nature, 
even  in  transforming  herself  into  different 
elements,  still  retained  some  traces  of  a 
primary  unity  of  design.  This  pheno- 
menon of  Mount  Vesuvius  causes  an  ac- 
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tual  palpitation  of  the  heart.  We  are  in 
general  so  familiarized  with  external  oh- 
jects,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  amidst  our  prosaic  countries, 
they  very  rarely  excite  a  new  emotion. 
But  the  astoiii&hment  which  the  contem- 
plation of  the  universe  is  calculated  to 
produce^  is  suddenly  called  forth  at  the 
sight  of  an  unknown  prodigy  of  creation. 
Our  whole  frame  is  agitated  by  that  ener- 
gy of  nature,  from  which  the  various 
combinations  of  society  had  long  diverted 
our  regards.  We  feel  that  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  existence  do  not  wholly  cen- 
tre in  man,  and  that  there  is  a  power  in- 
dependent of  him,  which  menaces  or  pro- 
tects him,  under  the  controul  of  laws 
which  he  is  unable  to  penetrate.  Oswald 
and  Corinna  agreed  to  ascend  Vesuvius; 
and  whatsoever  there  might  be  of  peril  in 
this  excursion,  gave  but  an  additional 
charm  to  a  project  which  they  were  to  exe- 
cute in  concert. 

R  5. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THERE  chanced  to  be  at  tlils  period, 
in  the  harbour  of  Naples,  an  English  man 
of  war^  on  board  of  which  religious  ser- 
vice was  performed  every  Sunday.  The 
captain  and  the  English  inhabitants  at 
Naples  proposed  to  Lord  Nelvil  to  visit 
the  vessel  the  following  day.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  without  thinking  at  the 
moment  whether  Corinna  should  accom- 
pany him,  and  in  what  manner  he  should 
present  her  to  his  countrymen.  This  was 
a  source  of  tormenting  anxiety  to  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night.  A.s 
he  was  next  morning  taking  a  walk  near 
the  harbour  with  Corinna,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  dissuading  her  from  going  on 
board,  they  saw  just  arriving  at  the  beach 
an  English  pinnace,  rowed  by  ten  seamen 
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dressed  in  wliite^  and  having  tbxir  heads 
covered  with  a  cap  of  black  velvet;,  deco- 
rated with  a  leopard  in  silver  embroidery, 
A  young  officer  sprung  on  shore,  and  sa- 
luting Corinna  by  the  name  of  Lady  Nel- 
vil,  bv-'gged  her  to  step  into  the  boat,  in 
order  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ship.  At  the 
name  of  Lady  Nelvil,  Corinna  {eli  consi- 
derable agitation,  blushed,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  ground.  Oswald  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  hesitate ;  then  suddenly 
seizing  her  hand,  said,  '*  Come,  my  dear, 
and  she  instantly  followed/' 

The  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  silence 
of  the  seamen,  who  made  not  a  single  mo- 
tion, nor  spoke  one  word,  without  an  ob- 
ject, and  who  rapidly  conducted  the  boat 
tluough  that  el(  ment  which  they  had  so 
often  traversed,  inspired  a  propensity  to 
reverie.  Besides,  Cormna  had  not  cou- 
rage to  put  a  question  to  Lord  ^ieIvil  as 
to  wbat  had  just  passed.  She  anxiously 
laboured  to  divine  his  project^  never  sup- 
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posing  (wliat,  however,  is  generally  the 
most  probable)  that  he  had  no  settled 
plan,  but  yielded  to  each  new  circum- 
stance that  occurred.  At  one  time  she 
conceived  he  wa«  conducting  her  on  board 
to  attend  divine  service,  for  the  purpose 
of  there  celebrating  her  nuptials;  and  at 
the  moment  this  idea  was  rather  a  source 
of  terror  than  of  happiness.  £h  i  thought 
she  was  leaving  Ilalj  and  on  1  er  return  to 
England,  where  she  had  already  suffered 
so  much.  The  severity  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  that  country  recurred  to  her 
thoughts,  and  love  itself  could  not  wholly 
triumph  over  the  anxiety  occasioned  by 
these  recollections.  Yet,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  what  astonishment  would 
she  have  felt  at  these  surmises,  however 
fugitive  !  how  would  she  have  abjured 
them  \ 

Corlnna  ascended  the  vessel,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  disposed  with  the  ut- 
most neatness,  and  kept  fastidiously  cleao. 
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Nothing  was  heard  but  the  voice  of  the 
captain,  which    was  prolonged    and   re- 
peated from  one  deck  to  the  other  through 
the  medium  of  command  and  obedience. 
The  subordination/  the    serious  air,   the 
regularity  and  silence  which  were  observ- 
able  on  board   this  vessel  presented  the 
picture  of  a  free,  but  strictly  regulated 
social  order,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  where  ail  was  vivacity,  pas- 
sion,   and    tumult.      Oswald's   thoughts 
were  occupied  with  Corinna^  and  the  im- 
pressions   which   she  received;    yet  they 
were  occasionally  called  off  from  her  by 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  finding  himself,  as 
it  were,  in  his  native  country  ;  and  indeed, 
may  not  a  vessel  afloat  well  pass  for  the 
birth-place   of  an   Englishman  ?  Oswald 
walked  the  decks  with  some  of  the  En- 
glishmen, inquiring  after  their  news  from 
England,  and  talking  about  politics  and 
his  country.     Corinna  was,   in  the  mean 
time,  engaged  in  discourse  with  some  En- 
glish ladies,  who  had  come  from  Naples 
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to  attend  divine  service.  Thej  were  sur- 
rouHded  \vith  children,  bcavitiful  as  the 
daj^  but  as  timid  as  their  mothers,  and  not 
a  single  word  was  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  a  new  acquaintance.  This  constrained 
silence  made  Corinna  melaiicholj.  She 
cast  her  ejes  towards  delicious  Naples 
and  its  \erdant  shores,  thoirglit  of  its 
animatedmodesof  life,  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
Fortunately  for  her  Oswald  did  not  ob- 
serve her  ;  on  the  contrary,  seeing'  her 
seated  amidst  the  English  ladies,  with  her 
dark,  like  their  fair,  eyelashes  bent  down- 
ward, and  conforming  herself  in  eveiy 
thing  to  their  manner,  he  felt  the  highest^ 
degree  of  pleasure.  In  vain  does  an  En- 
glishman endeavour,  for  a  short  interval, 
to  reconcile  himself  to  foreign  manners  ; 
his  heart  continually  reverts  to  the  first  im- 
pressions of  his  existence.  If  you  meet 
an  English  vessel  at  the  extremity  of  the 
globe,  and  enquire  of  those  on  board 
where  they  are  going,  their  reply  is, 
''  Home^  if  England  be  their  destination/* 
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At  wliateyer  distance  they  may  be,  their 
thougrhts  and  their  wishes  arc  ts ill  fixed 
upon  thcli' country. 

The  crew  were  sumaioned  to  hear  di- 
vine s.^rvire  between  decks^  and  Corinna 
speedily  discovered  that  her  apprehension 
was  unfounded,  and  that  Lord  Nelvil  had 
not  entertained  the  solemn  intention 
which  she  at  first  attributed  to  him.  She 
then  reproached  herself  for  her  fears  upon 
this  point,  and  felt,  with  renovated  force, 
all  the  embarrassment  of  her  situations ; 
for  all  who  were  present  conceived  her  to 
be  the  wife  of  Lord  Nelvil,  and  she  had 
not  fortitude  to  say  a  single  word  which 
could  refute  or  confirm  that  opinion.  Os- 
wald also  experienced  the  most  cruel  suf- 
ferings ;  but  amidst  a  thousand  rare  en- 
dowments, there  was  much  of  weakness 
and  irresolution  in  his  character.  These 
are  defects  which  are  not  perceptible  to 
him  who  has  them,  because  to  his  eyes 
they  assume  a  new  form  with  every  change 
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of  circumstances.  With  him  it  is  pru- 
dence, sensibility,  or  delicacy,  which  post- 
pone the  moment  of  decision,  and  prolong^ 
a  state  of  irresolution.  Scarcely  ever  is 
he  aware  that  it  is  the  same  character 
which  confers  on  all  these  circumstances 
the  same  quality  of  inconvenience. 

Corinna,  notwithstanding  the  anxious 
thoughts  which  distracted  her  attention, 
received  a  profound  impression  from  the 
scene  which  she  had  just  witnessed.  No- 
thing, in  fact,  speaks  more  powerfully  to 
the  heart  than  divine  service  on  board  a 
vessel ;  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  re- 
formed religion  seems  particularly  adapted 
to  the  sentiments  which  are  felt  upon  this 
occasion.  A  young  man  performed  the 
office  of  chaplain.  He  delivered  his  dis- 
course in  a  tone  firm  hut  gentle,  and  his 
figure  indicated  the  severity  of  a  youth- 
ful purity  of  soul.  This  severity  carries 
with  it  an  impression  of  energy  which  pe- 
culiarly comports  with  the  inculcation  of 
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religious  duties  amidst  the  perils  of  war. 
At  stated  intervals  ihe  English  minister 
pronounced  prayers,  of  which  the  con- 
cluding words  were  repeated  by  the  whole 
congregation.  These  confused  but  gen- 
tle mutterings,  interposing  from  time  to 
time;,  had  the  effect  of  reviving  a  feeling 
of  interest  and  emotion.  The  sailors,  of- 
ficers, and  captain^  repeatedly  fell  on  their 
knees,  more  particularly  at  the  repetition 
of  the  words, '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.* 
The  captain's  sword,  M'hich  lay  by  his  side 
as  he  knelt,  exhibited  that  dignified  union 
of  humility  before  God^,  and  intrepidity 
towards  man,  which  renders  the  devotion 
of  warriors  so  affecting  ;  and  while  this 
assembly  of  brave  fellows  were  engaged  in 
putting  up  their  prayers  to  the  God  of 
Armies,  the  sea  was  discernible  through 
the  port-holes,  and  the  gentle  rippling  of 
its  waves,  which  were  tiien  in  a  state  of 
calm,  seemed  to  say — '  Your  prayers  are 
heard.'  The  chaplain  finished  the  service 
with  a  prayer  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Eng^ 


lish  sailors : — ''  Prerevye  us  from  the 
dangers  of  the  sea^  &c.  that  we  may  be  a 
safeguard  imlo  our  most  gracious  sove- 
reign Lord  King  (xeorge  and  his  king- 
doms^ and  a  securifj  for  such  as  pass  on 
the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions  ;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  our  island  may  in  peace 
and  quietness  serve  thr^e  our  Gv^d,  and  ihat 
^ve  may  return  in  safety  to  ctyo^^  the  hless- 
ing's  of  the  land  with  the  fruits  of  our  la~ 
bourSi  &c/* 

How  many  fine  sentiments  are  com- 
prised in  these  simple  expressions  !  The 
preliminary  and  continued  course  of  stu- 
dies necessary  to  the  naval  service/  and 
the  austerity  of  a  seafaring  life,  convert 
the  vessel  into  a  sort  of  floating  military 
cloister^,  and  the  regular  routine  of  the 
most  serious  occupations  is  broken  in 
upon  only  by  perils  and  death.  The 
sailors,  notwithstanding  their  warlike 
habits,  often  display  considerable  tender- 
ness^ and  a  singular  compassion  for  women 
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and  children  when  thej  happen  to  be 
their  associates  on  board.  These  senti- 
I  ments  affect  us  more  forcibly,  when  v/e 
reflect  with  what  coohiess  they  confront 
those  terrific  dangers  of  war  and  the  ele- 
ments, amidst  which  the  presence  of  man 
exhibits  something  supernatural. 

Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  at  length  seat- 
ed themselves  in  the  boat  which  was  to 
convey  them  on  their  return;  and  they 
again  beheld  that  city  of  Naples,  which 
seems  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, as  if  intanded  for  the  more  con- 
venient enjoyment  of  the  fite  of  niiature. 
Corinna^  as  she  put  her  foot  on  land, 
couid  not  repress  an  emotion  of  joy.  Had 
Lord  Nelvil  suspected  the  cause,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  justly  offended;  yet 
he  would  have  been  unjust  towards  Co- 
rinna, who  passionate  ly  loved  him,  not- 
withstanding the  painful  impression  made 
upon  her  by  circumstances  which  re- 
minded her  of  a  country  where  so  many 
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afflicting;  incidents  conspired  to  render 
her  life  miserable.  Her  imagination  was 
active^  and  her  heart  was  pov/erfullj  sus- 
ceptible of  attachment ;  but  talent,  and 
more  particularly  in  a  woman,  induces  a 
disposition  to  languor,  a  propensity  to- 
w^ards  reverie,  which  the  most  violent  pas- 
sion cannot  wholly  efface.  The  image  of 
a  monotonous  life,  even  in  the  lap  of  hap- 
piness, is  viewed  with  horror  by  one  who 
relishes  the  charms  of  variety.  It  is  when 
there  is  but  little  wind  in  the  sails  that  the 
vessel  can  safely  keep  her  course  along 
shore  ;  but  the  imagination  wanders  even 
when  sensibility  proves  faithful.  This,  at 
least,  holds  true  until  the  moment  when 
misfortune  sweeps  away  all  incongruities, 
and  leaves  behind  but  one  subject  of  medi- 
tation, one  topic  of  sorrow. 

Oswald  wholly  ascribed  Corinna's  re- 
verie to  some  remains  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  she  must  have  felt  on  hearing 
lierself  styled  Lady  Nelvil ;  and  severely 
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reproaching  himself  for  not  having  reliev- 
ed her  at  the  time,  he  feared  that  she  would 
suspect  him  of  a  frivolous  levity.  In  or-^ 
der,  therefore,  to  attain  the  so  much  de- 
sired explanation,  he  began  with  an  offer 
o  entrust  her  with  the  history  of  his  own 
life.  "  I  shall  speak  first/*  said  he, ''  and 
your  confidence  will  follow  mine." — 
"  Most  assuredly  it  will,"  replied  Corinna^ 
trembling  as  she  spoke.  '*  Weil,  you  wish 
for  it  ?  What  day  ?  and  what  hour  ?  when 
you  shall  have  finished,  I  will  tell  you 
all." — ''  Why  so  painfully  agitated  !"  re- 
joined Oswald.  ''  How,  then  !  will  you 
always  entertain  this  fear  of  your  friend, 
this  distrust  of  his  heart  ?" — ""  No,**  re- 
plied Coi  inna,  ''  it  shall  be  done  ;  I  have 
the  whole  in  writing;  you  shall  have  it 
to-morrow,  if  you  choose." — ''  To-mor- 
row !"  said  Lord  Nelvil,  *^*^  we  have  agreed 
to  visit  Vesuvius  together  ;  I  w  ish  to  con- 
template that  astonishing  prodigy  with 
you,  to  learn  to  admire  you,  and,  during 
the  excursion  itself,  if  I  am  able,  to  com- 
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municate  all  that  relates  to  my  destiny* 
My  confidence  must  precede  yours  ;  upon 
this  my  resolution  is  fixed." — ''  Well  !  br5 
it  so/'  added  Corinnu,  ''  you  then  give  me 
till  to-morrow.  I  thank  you  for  this  one 
day.  Ah  !  who  can  tell  whether  you  will 
still  regard  me  with  the  same  affection, 
when  I  shall  have  opened  my  whole  heart 
to  you  !  who  can  tell?  and  how  can  ^I 
avoid  trembling  at  the  doubt  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  on  the  same 
part  of  the  coast  with  Vesuvius  ;  and  with 
the  examination  of  these  ruins^  Corinna 
and  Lord  Nelvil  hegan  their  journey. 
Both  were  silent ;  for  the  moment  which 
was  to  prove  decisive  of  their  fate  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and  that  vague  hope,  in  which 
they  had  so  long  indulged,  and  which  is 
io  well  adapted  to  the  reverie  inspired  by 
the  climate  of  Italyj  was  at  length  to  ^ixe 
place  to  positive  destiny.  Pompeii,  whivh 
they  visited  together,  is  the  most  curious 
ruin  of  aniiquity.  At  Rome  little  more 
is  to  be  seen  than  the  fragme  ts  of  public 
monuments,  and  these  serve  only  to  re- 
trace the  political  history  of  past  ages  ; 
but  at  Pompeii  you  have  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
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The  volcano,  in  overwhelming  the  city 
with  ashes,  protected  it  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  Edifices  exposechto  the  atmos- 
phere could  never  have  remained  in  this 
condition,  and  accordingly  this  lost  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  was  found  again  entire. 
The  paintings  and  bronzes  retained  all 
their  original  beauty,  and  every  article 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  domestic 
life  was  in  the  most  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  The  amphorae  are  yet  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  flour  which  was  just 
going  to  be  kneaded  is  still  distinctly  vi- 
sible. The  remains  of  a  female  are  still 
ornamented  with  the  finery  that  she 
wore  on  the  holiday  which  the  volcano 
interrupted^  and  her  withered  arm  no 
longer  fills  up  the  bracelet  of  precious 
stones  which  still  surrounds  if.  Nowhere 
can  there  be  displayed  so  striking  a  pic- 
ture of  the  sudden  interruption  of  life. 
The  ruts  of  wheels  are  distinctly  traced  on 
the  pavement  of  the  streets,  and  the  stone- 
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work  surrounding  the  tops  of  the  wells 
bear  the  marks  of  the  ropes  which  gra- 
dually furrowed  it.  On  the  walls  of  a 
guard-house  are  still  visible  the  badly 
formed  characters,  and  rudely-sketched 
figures,  which  the  soldiers  executed  by 
way  of  passing  the  time,  without  ever 
suspecting  that  time  was  rapidly  hasten- 
ing the  period  of  their  total  destruction. 

On  placing  yourself  at  the  crossing  of 
the  streets,  where  you  have  a  view  in 
all  directions  of  the  city,  which  is  still 
nearly  entire,  you  would  suppose  that 
some  one  was  expected,  and  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  master  might  be  every  mo- 
ment looked  for ;  and  the  very  appearance 
of  life,  which  this  abode  presents,  gives  a 
more  melancholy  impression  of  its  eternal 
silence.  The  greater  part  of  these  houses, 
which  were  overwhelmed  with  lava,  are 
themselves  built  of  fragments  of  the  same 
matter.  Thus  do  we  behold  ruins  upon 
ruins,  and  tombs  upon  tombs  !  That  his- 
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torj  of  the  world,  which  takes  its  epochas 
from  the  most  signal  instances  of  succes- 
sive destruction,  that  condition  of  human 
life  which  we  endeavour  to  trace  by  the 
lights  of  the  volcanoes  which  have  con- 
sumed it,  fills  the  heart  with  the  most 
profound  melancholy.  What  a  length  of 
time  since  the  individual  existed  !  How 
many  ages  have  elapsed  since  he  liv«d, 
since  he  suiiered,  and  since  he  perished  ! 
Where  can  we  retrace  his  feelings  and  his 
thoughts  ?  Are  they  yet  impressed  on  the 
atmosphere  which  we  breathe  amidst 
these  ruins,  or  are  they  for  ever  deposited 
in  heaven,  the  mansion  of  immortality  ?— 
A  few  charred  manuscripts,  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  which  are 
at  present  unrolling  at  Portici,  are  all 
that  remains^ by  which  we  can  procure 
any  knowledge  of  the  unfortifnate  victims 
of  the  volcanic  eruption.  But  on  ap- 
proaching these  ashes,  which  art  succeeds 
in  reanimating,  one  fears  even  to  breathe, 
lest  a  single  puff  of  air  should  disperse 
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that  dust  wliicli  perhaps   is  yet  charged 
with  many  noble  ideas. 

The  public  edifices  in  Pompeii,  though 
one  of  the  most  diminutive  cities  it  Italj, 
possess  considerable  elegance.  The  mu- 
nificence of  the  ancients  was  almost  al- 
ways expended  upon  objects  of  public  in- 
terest. Their  private  dwellings  are  very 
small,  and  do  not  aftbrd  any  specimens  of 
splendid  decoration.  Yet  they  supply  us 
with  monks  of  a  vivid  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  Almost  every  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  walls  was  ornamented  with  the  most 
agreeable  pictures,  and  the  floors  were 
paved  with  the  most  elegant  mosaic-work. 
On  many  of  these  pavements  is  inscribed 
the  word  Salve.  The  inscription  is  placed 
on  the  threshold  of  the  entrance.  Un- 
doubtedly this  salutation  was  not  merely  a 
customary  civility,  but  rather  an  invoca- 
tion to  hospitality.  The  chambers  arc 
wonderfully  narrow,  and  badly  lighted; 
there  are  no  windows  towards  the  sfreet  ; 
almost  all  of  them  look  into  a  portico  in 
l2< 
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the  interior  of  the  building,  and  the  mar- 
ble court  which  it  surrounds.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  court  is  a  cistern  decorated  in 
a  style  of  simplicity.  From  this  kind  of 
habitation,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancients 
lived  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  they  received  their  guests  in  a  similar 
situation.  Nothing  can  convey  a  more 
soothing,  a  more  voluptuous  idea  of  ex- 
istence than  this  climate,  which  so  inti- 
mately connects  man  with  nature.  With 
such  habits,  the  character  of  conversation 
and  society  must  naturally  differ  from 
that  of  countries^,  where,  from  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
pelled to  confine  themselves  within  doors. 
The  dialogues  of  Plato  became  more  fami- 
liar to  us  after  viewing  these  pwticos^ 
under  which  the  ancients  walked  during 
lialf  the  day.  They  were  incessantly  en- 
livened by  the  spectacle  of  a  sereiie  sky. 
The  social  order,  in  their  view  of  things 
was  not  a  dry  combination  of  revenue  and 
force,  but  a  bappy  aggregate  of  institu- 
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tions  which  roused  and  unfolded  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  directed  the  ener* 
gies  of  man  towards  the  improvement  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-creatures i 

Antiquity  inspir^s^  an  insatiable  curioi- 
sity.     Those  of  the  learned,  who  totally 
occupy  themselves  in  collecting  a  list  of 
names,   which  they  denominate   history, 
are  most  certainly  devoid  of  all  imagina^ 
tion.     But  to  penetrate  the  past ;  to  in- 
terrogate the  human  heart,  at  the  distance 
of  centuries;  to  ascertain   a   fact  from  a 
single  word,  and  the  character  and  m an- 
glers-of  a  nation  from  the  fact ;  in  short, 
to  go  hack  to  the  most  remote  periods,  in 
arder  ib  form  our  idea^^  of  what  appear- 
ance tho  world  iu  the  eaily  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  in  what  manner  they  then  supported 
that  gift  of  life  which  civilization  has  now 
rendered  so  complex,  is  a  continual  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  divine  and  discover 
the  most  delightful  secrets  which  refleo- 
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tion  and  study  can  reveal.  Oswald  was 
singularly  attracted  by  this  species  of  in-^ 
terestand  occupation;,  and  he  frequently 
repealed  to  Corinna,  that  if  he  had  not 
some  honourable  interests  to  promote  in 
his  own  country,  h^  should  not  haTC 
found  life  supportable  but  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  monuments  of  history 
supply  the  place  of  present  existence. 
Celebrity,  when  no  longer  capable  of  be- 
ing attained^  must  at  least  excite  a  feeling 
of  regret.  It  is  a  total  insensibility  to- 
wards it  which  alone  degrades  the  mind. 
But  when  untowai'd  circumstances  disap- 
point good  actions  of  their  aim,  the  mind 
may  find  an  asylum  in  the  past. 

On  leaving  Pompeii  on  their  return  to- 
wards Porticij  Corinna  and  Lord  Nelvil 
were  soon  surrounded  with  the  inhabi- 
tants^ who  gave  them  loud  invitations  to 
come  and  sec  the  mountain,  the  term  by 
which  they  distinguish  Vesuvius.  Does 
it  require  to  be  named  ?  To  the  Neapoli- 
tans it  is  at  once  their  boast  and  their  na- 


tive  soil;  their  country  derives  celebrity 
froiTi  this  prodigy  of  nature.  At  Oswald's 
request^  Corinna  was  conveyed  in  a  sort  of 
palanquin  as  far  as  fhe  hermitage  of  St. 
Salvador,  which  is  about  half  waj^up  the 
mountain,  and  where  travellers  generally 
repose  ihemselves  before  they  venture  to 
climb  the  summit.  He  rode  by  her  side 
to  superintend  those  who  were  conveying 
her,  and  the  more  his  heart  was  filled  with 
the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  na- 
ture and  history^  the  more  he  adored 
Corinna. 

At  the  foot  of  Vesuvicis  is  the  most  fer- 
tile and  best  cultivated  tract  in  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples,  that  is,  in  the  country 
most  favoured  of  heaven  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  celebrated  vine  which  pro- 
duces the  Laclirijma  Christi  grows  on 
this  spot,  and  quite  close  to  parts  devas- 
tated by  lava.  One  might  imagine,  that 
here,  on  the  conjfines  of  the  volcano,  na- 
ture had  made  a  last  eifort^  and  decorated 
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herself  with  her  choicest  productions  be- 
fore her  final  extinction.  In  the  progress 
of  the  ascent^  on  looking  back^  the  view  of 
Naples  and  the  charming  environs  gradu- 
ally enlarges  itself.  The  sea  sparkles  like 
precious  stones  from  the  reflexion  of  the 
sun's  rajs;  but  all  the  splendour  of  the 
creation  gradually  vanishes  a«  you  ap- 
proach that  tract  of  ashes  and  smoke  which 
indicates  the  proximity  of  the  volcano. 
The  ferruginous  lavas  of  preceding  y^ars 
trace  their  broad  and  black  furrows  in  the- 
soil^  and  all  around  them  is  sterility.  At 
a  certain  height  no  birds  are  seen  to  fly  ; 
a  little  higher  up  the  traces  of  vegetation 
become  very  rare^  and  still  further  the  very 
insects  find  no  means  of  subsistence  in 
this  waste  of  nature.  Every  thing,  m 
short,  which  contains  life  disappears  ;  yoa 
enter  the  dominions  of  death,  and  the 
ashes  of  this  pulverized  soil  alone  move 
under  your  sliding  footsteps. 

N^  gi'egi  ne  armenti 

Guida  bifoico  mai,  guida,  pastore. 
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[Not  the  shepherd,  nor  pastor,  ever  hither  Idd  their 
flocks  or  herds] , 

Here,  upon  the  confines  of  life  and 
death,  an  hermit  has  fixed  his  habitatio  n 
A  tree,   the    last  farewell  of  vegetation, 

stands  before  the  entrance  ;  and  under  the 

-  >, 

shelter  of  its  pale  foliage  travellers  usually 
wait  for  the  approach  of  night;,  in  order 
to  continue  their  rout;  .  for  during  the 
day  the  flames  of  Vesuvius  seem  only  to 
be  clouds  of  smoke^  and  the  lava,  which  is 
so  vivid  by  night,  has  only  a  dusky  hue  in 
the  sunshine.  This  metamorphosis  alone 
affords  a  fine  spectacle,  and  every  evening 
renews  that  astonishment  which  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  appearance  would 
enfeebfe.  The  impression  of  the  scene^ 
ifs  profound  solitude,  gave^^Lord  Nclvil 
greater  force  to  reveal  his  secret  senti- 
ments; and  wishing  to  encourage  the 
confidence  of  Corinna,  he  broke  silence, 
and  with  the  most  lively  emotion  said , 
j-5 
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''  You  wish  to  read  the  inmost  heart  of 
your  unfortunate  friend.  Be  it  so  I  I  will 
frankly  confess  all.  My  wounds,  I  am 
aware^  will  bleed  afresh;  but  in  the 
presence  of  immutable  nature,  should 
we  still  retain  sb  much  dread  of  the 
sufferings  which  time  carrier  away  in  ii$ 
train  >*' 
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BOOK    XII. 
CHAP.  I. 

HISTORY  OF  LORD  NELVIL. 

''  I  WAS  brought  up  under  my  father^s 
roof  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  and  in- 
dulgence^ which  I  much  more  highly  esti- 
mate;, since  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
mankind.  T,o  pp  one  have  I  ever  been 
so  profoundly  attached  as  my  fatlie;r ;  and 
yet  had  I  known  then  so  well  as  I  do  now, 
how;  seldom  such  characters  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world,  I  think  my  afiection 
M outd  have  been  warmer  and  more  de^ 
voted .  I  rec al  to  memory  a  thousand  traits 
of  his  iifc;,  which  then  appeared  quite  sim- 
ple to  rne,  because  they  actually  were  such 
to  my  father,  and  which  alTect  me  with 
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painful  regret  now  that  I  know  their  ra* 
lue.  The  self-reproaches  which  we  feel 
with  respect  to  an  individual  dear  to  us, 
and  who  is  now  no  more^  gives  an  idea  of 
what  we  might  conjecture  eternal  punish- 
ment to  be,  did  not  divine  mercy  interpose 
to  avert  it. 

''  Under  my  father's  roof  I  was  tran« 
quil  and  happy ;  but  I  wished  to  travel 
previous  to  my  going  into  the  army.  My 
country  holds  out  the  noblest  political  ca- 
reer for  men  endowed  with  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  I  had,  and  still  have,  so  great 
a  share  of  timidity,  that  it  would  have  been 
very  painful  for  me  to  speak  in  public  ; 
and  I  therefore  gave  the  preference  to  a 
military  life.  I  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
front certain  peril  than  possible  disgust. 
My  vanity  is,  in  every  respect,  more  sus* 
ceptible  than  ambitious ;  and  I  have  aK 
ways  thought  that  men  look  like  gigantic 
phantoms  when  they  censure,  and  like 
pygmies  when  they  praise.   I  was  anxioui? 
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to  visit  Prance^  where  had  just  brokea 
forth  that  Revolution,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  decrepitude  of  the  humaa 
race,  pretended  to  recommence  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  My  father  entertained 
some  prejudices  against  Paris,  which  he 
had  visited  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  could  with  difficulty 
conceive  how  coteries  could  have  been 
transformed  into  a  nation,  pretensions  into 
•virtues,  and  frivolities  into  enthusiasm. 
He,  however,  consented  to  the  journey  on 
which  I  had  set  my  mind,  because  he  was 
averse  to  the  appearance  of  constraint. 
He  was  somewhat  embarrassed  with  his 
paternal  authority,  when  a  regard  to  duty 
did  not  command  its  exertion.  He  was 
always  on  his  guard  lest  this  authority 
should  impair  the  truth  and  purity  of  af- 
fection, which  essentially  depend  upon  the 
free  and  involuntary  principles  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  was 
to  be  beloved.  At  the  commencement^ 
therefore,  of  the  year  179J,  when  I  had 
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just  completed  my  twenty- first  year^,  he 
consented  to  my  taking  a  six  months  tour 
in  France ;  and  I  accordingly  set  out  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  that  people^ 
who  are  so  near  to  uS;,  and  yet  so  different 
in  their  institutions  and  the  habits  result- 
ing therefrom. 

^'  I  thought  I  should  never  become  par- 
tial to  the  country^  being  prepossessed 
with  all  the  prejudices  against  it  which 
spring  from  the  haughtiness  and  gravity  of 
tlie  English  character.  I  dreaded  to  hear 
every  thing  which  int^erests  the  mind  or 
the  heart  made  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  an|l 
I  detested  the  art  of  repressing  every 
flight  of  the  affections^  and  disenchant- 
ing every  extacy  of  love  and  friendship. 
The  ground- work  of  that  so  much  vaunt- 
ed gaiety  had  to  me  a  very  forbidding  as- 
pectj  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  the  grave  of 
all  the  sensations  which  I  held  most  dear, 
I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  the  truly 
distinguished   class   of   Frenchmen,  who 
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♦6  the  noblest  qualities  unite  the  most 
charming  manners.  The  simplicity  and 
freedom  predominant  in  the  societies  of 
Paris  struck  me  with  astonishment.  The. 
most  important  interests  were  there  treated 
without  frivolity  or  pedantry.  The  most 
profound  topics  seemed  to  have  become 
the  patrimony  of  conversation;,  and  the 
r<ivolution  of  the  entire  globe  appeared 
to  be  intended  only  to  render  the  sociqty 
of  Paris  more  amiable.  I  found  men  of 
grave  erudition,  of  superior  talent,  ani- 
mated with  a  desire  of  pleasing  still  more 
strongly  than  with  that  of  being  useful^, 
becoming  candidates  f^r  the  suffrages  of  a 
drawing-room,  after  obtaining  those  of  a 
public  assembly,  and  frequenting  the 
*  ompany  of  females  more  from  the  wish 
of  being  applauded  than  of  being  loved. 

"With  regard  to  external  happiness 
every  thing  was  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
combination  at  Paris.  There  was  no  con- 
straints in  any  of  the  details  of  life;  there 
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might  be  egotism  at  bottom,  but  itnevef 
shewed  itself  ia  the  form  of  intercourse; 
there  was  an  activity,  an  interest  which 
occupied  all  your  time,  without  leaving 
you  much  the  gainer,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  everlfetting  it  hang  heavy  on 
your  hands;  a  promptness  of  conception, 
which  admitted  of  communicating  and 
comprehending  by  a  single  word,  what 
an}^  where  else  would  have  required  a'  te- 
dious explanation;  a  spirit  of  imitation, 
which  it  is  true  might  be  inconsistent  with 
real  independence  of  thought",  but  which 
introduced  into  conversation  that  sort  of 
harmony  and  general  complaisance  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  place ;  in  short, 
there  was  an  easy  mode  of  conducting  Itfe^ 
of  diversifying  it,  and  exemptitig  it  from 
reflection,  without  banishing  the  charms 
of  intellectual  converse.  To  all  these  means 
of  killing  time  you  hav^e  to  add,  theatres, 
strangers,  and  news,  and  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  most  social  city  on  the  surface  > 
the  globe,     I  almost  experience  a  sensa- 
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Hon  of  astonishment  at  pronouncing-  its 
name  in  this  hermitage,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  and  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  most  active 
population  on  earth;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  give  you  a  description  of  the  place  and 
the  effect  it  had  upon  me. 

"  Would  you  think  it,  Corinna,  I  whom 
you  have  seen  so  pensive  and  dejected,  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  drawn  within  the  sphere 
of  this  sprightly  vortex.  I  was  happy  in 
experiencing  no  interval  of  languor, 
though  I  had  not  a  moment  left  for  medi- 
tation, and  in  blunting  my  sense  of  suffer- 
ing, at  the  risk  of  impairing  my  suscepti- 
bility of  attachment.  If  I  may  judge  by 
myself  a  man  of  a  serious  and  sensible 
character  may  be  fatigued  from  the  very 
intenseness  and  depth  of  his  impressions. 
His  natural  propensity  continually  recurs; 
but  whatever  tends  to  divert  him  from  it> 
for  a  time  at  least,  confers  on  him  a  subf 
stantial  benefit.     It  is  by  raising  rae  above 
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my  own  level,  Corinna,  that  you  dissipate 
my  natural  mel^viicholy.  It  was  by  less- 
ening the  real  value  of  my  charaeter,  that 
a  fem^ile,  of  whom  I  shall  sp£?ak  presently, 
diverted  my  internal  pensivcaess.  Never- 
theless, though  I  might  have  caught  tlie 
taste  and  habit  of  a  Parisian  life,  it  would 
not  have  gratified  me  for  any  length  of 
time,  had  I  not  procured  the  friendship  of 
a  man  who  was  a  perfect  model  of  the 
French  character  in  its  state  of  ancient 
generosity,  and  of  the  French  genius  un- 
der the  refinements  o£  modern  cultivation. 

^'  I  will  not,  rny  friend,  inform  you  of 
the  genuine  names  of  the  persons  whom  I 
am  going  to  describe,  and  from  the  sequel 
of  my  story  you  will  easily  comprehend 
my  reasons  for  concealing  them.  Count 
Maimond  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  France.  His 
soul  was  animated  with  all  tlie  romantic 
pride  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  reason 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  when 


they  commanded  personal  saGriiices.  He 
did  not  take  anj  part  in  the  revolution, 
but  he  was  attached  to  the  virtuous  of 
both  parties.  The  intrepidity  of  grati- 
tude in  the  one,  the  love  of  freedom  in  tha 
other,  ail  that  was  disinterested  gave  him 
pleasure.  The  cause  of  all  that  laboured 
under  oppression  appeared  just  in  his 
eyes,  and  this  generosity  of  character  was 
heightened  by  his  extreme  carelessness  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  life. 
Not  that  he  was  actually  wretched,  but 
such  was  the  contrast  between  hi«  heart 
and  society,  as  it  is  in  general  constituted^ 
that  the  pain  which  this  consideration 
daily  inflicted  upon  him,  abstracted  him^ 
as  it  were,  from  himself.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  interest  Count  Raimond.  He 
wished  to  overcome  my  natural  reserve, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  this  triumph,  he 
mingled  with  our  intercourse  a  sort  of 
friendly  coquetry  which  was  truly  roman- 
tic; disregarding  every  obstacle,  when 
any  opportunity  occurred  of  doing  m& 
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either  an  important  service/  or  a  trifling 
pleasure.  Sooner  than  forego  my  society 
he  was  willing  to  reside  half  his  time  in 
England;  naj,  I  had  considerable  diffi^ 
culty  to  dissuade  him  from  dividing  with 
me  all  that  he  possessed. 

"  I  hare  but  one  sistery"  he  would  say, 
''  who  is  married  to  a  very  rich  old  man^ 
and  I  am  completely  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  my  fortune  as  I  please.  Besides  this 
revolution  will  take  an  unfortunate  turn, 
and  I  may,  not  improbably,  lose  my  life. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  enjoy  my  possessions 
by  regarding  them  as  yours/'  Alas  !  the 
generous  Raimond  but  too  truly  foresaw 
his  destiny.  The  man  who  is  capable  of 
knowing  himself,  is  seldom  mistaken  a» 
to  the  complexion;  of  his  fate;  and  pre- 
sentiments are,  for  the  most  part,  nothing 
more  than  self-judgments  which  are  not 
yet  completely  pronounced.  Noble,  sin- 
cere, and  even  imprudent.  Count  Raimond 
exhibited  his  whole  soul  at  one  view.     A 
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cfearacter  such   as  this  was  to  me  a  new 
source  of  pleasure.     With  us  the  treasures 
0f  the  heart  are  not  readily  unfolded,  and 
we  have  acquired  a  habit  of  doubting  of 
every  thing  which  presents  itself     But 
that  expansive  goodness  which  I  remarked 
in  my  friend,  furnished  me  gratifications 
at  once  tranquil  and  secure  ;  and  I  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  qualities 
of  his  character,  though  all  of  them  were 
disclosed  from  the  moment  of  our  first  in- 
terview.    In  my  relations  with  him  I  ex- 
perienced  no  timidity,   and  what  was  of 
still  greater  value,  he   reconciled  me  to 
myself.     Such  was  that  amiable  French- 
man for  whom  I  entertain   that   perfect 
friendship,  that  sort  of  soldier-like  com- 
radeship, vof  which  w^  ai'e  only  susceptible 
in  our  younger  days,  before  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  rivalry,  and  before 
the  indelible  lines  of  fate  have  furrowed 
and  laid  out  the  field  of  futurity. 

Count  Raimond  one  day  thus  addressed 
me  :  *^  My  sister  is  a  widow^  I  am  glad 
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of  it.     I  never  liked  her  marriage ;  she  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
is  just  dead^  at  a  time  when  neither  of  us 
possessed    any  fortune^    for    mine  comes 
frmn  an  inheritance  to  which  I  have  but 
recently  succeeded  ;  still,  however,  I  op- 
posed this  union  at  the  time  with  all  my 
l>ower  :  I  do  not  like  the  system  of  doing 
nothing  by  calculation,  much  less  the  most 
solemn  action  of  one's  life.     But  after  all, 
she   conducted  herself  admirably  with  a 
husba^nd  whom  she  never  loved.     All  has 
parsed  off  very  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world ;  and  now  that  she   is  disengaged, 
she  returns  to  live  with    me.     You  shall 
see  her  :  she  is,  in   the   main,  a  yeiy  en- 
gaging woman,  and  you  English  are  very 
fond  of  making  discoveries.     As  to  me, 
I  like  better  to  read  the  whole  of  a  man's 
character   at    once  in  his  countenance ; 
your  reserved  manners,  however,  my  dear 
Oswald,  never  gave  me  any  vmeasinesSi 
but  I  am  not  quite  so  much  at  home  with 
my  sister. 
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'''Madame  D'Arbigny,  Count  Raimoiid's 
sister,  arrived  on  the  following  morning, 
and  I  was  introduced  to  her  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  same   day.     Her  features  re- 
sembled those  of  her  brother ;  her  voiee 
too  was  somewhat  like  his^  but  her  modu- 
lation was  V€ry  different,  and  there  was 
much  more  of  reserve  and  finesse  in  the 
expression  of  her   countenance ;  for  the 
rest,  her  figure  was   very  agreeable,  her 
stature  graceful,  and  cv«ry  moment  gave 
proofs  of  tlie  most  finished  elegance.     In 
her  conversation  not  a^vo^d  was  misplaced ; 
not  even  the  most  trifling  fol'm  of  civi- 
lity was  overlooked  by  her,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  was  nothing  over-done  in 
her  politeness.     She  flattered  one's  foible 
with  much  address,  and  succeeded  in  her 
aim  of  pleasing,  without  lessening  her  own 
dignity  ;  for,  wherever  sensibility  was  in- 
tf'rested,  she  always  expressed  herself  as 
if,  in  this  respect,  she  was  desirous  to  con- 
ceal from  others  what  was  passing  in  her 
heart.     This  manner  had  an  apparent  re- 
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semblance  io  that  of  the  females  of  my 
native  country  which  captivated  me.  It 
indeed  struck  me,  that  Madame  D'Arbigny 
too  often  betrayed  that  which  she  seemed 
willing  io  conceal,  and  that  chance  could 
Bcarcely  produce  so  many  occasions  to  call 
forth  involuntary  sympathy  as  were  con- 
tinually starting  up  to  her  view  ;  but  this 
reflection  passed  very  lightly  across  my 
thoughts,  and  what  I  habitually  felt  in 
the  society  of  Madame  D'Arbigny  was 
new  and  attractive. 

I  had  never  been  flattered  by  any  one. 
With  us  love,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  inspires,  make  a  profound  impression  ; 
but  the  art  of  getting  possession  of  the 
heart  by  practising  on  one's  weak  side  is 
but  little  known.  Besides,  I  had  but  just 
quitted  the  university,  and  before  my  de- 
parture from  England  had  net  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  any  one.  Ma- 
dame D'Arbigny  caught  at  every  word 
which  fell  from  my  lips ;  she  waited  upon 
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mc  with  incessant  attention :  not  that  I 
I  think  she  was  altogether  mistress  of  every 
circumstance  in  mj  character;  but  she 
:  made  me  acquainted  with  mjself  by  a 
thousand  remarks  upon  its  details,  the  sa- 
gacity of  which  confounded  me.  It  some- 
times occurred  to  mc,  that  her  language 
bore  the  appearance  of  art,  that  she  spoke 
too  well,  and  in  too  gentle  a  tone,  that 
she  was  too  studious  of  her  phraseology ; 
but  her  resemblance  to  her  brother,  the 
most  open-hearted  of  men,  banished  these 
doubts  from  my  mind,  and  contributed  io 
inspire  me  with  a  liking  to  her. 

''  I  one  day  remarked  to  Count  Rai- 
mond  the  eftect  which  this  resemblance 
had  on  my  mind.  He  thanked  me,  but, 
after  a  moment's  reflexion  said :  ^'  My 
sister  and  I  have,  nevertheless,  nothing 
alike  in  our  dispositions.'*  He  said  no 
more  ;  but,  in  calling  io  my  recollection 
these  few  words,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, I  was  convinced  in  the  sequel, 
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that  lie  bad  no  wish  I  should  espouse  his 
•lister.  I  caiinotj  however^  doubt  that 
such  was  her  inteutiou  even  then,  though 
it  was  not  so  strongly  expressed  as  at  a 
subsequent  period.  We  continued  to 
pass  the  time  together,  and  in  her  so- 
ciety ;  it  went  ofl^  frequently  with  plea- 
sure, always  without  pain.  I  have  since 
reflected,  that  she  habitually  agreed  with 
nie  in  opinion.  V\  hen  I  began  a  sentence, 
she  took  care  to  finish  it,  or  foreseeing  the 
drift  of  what  I  was  gomg  say,  instantly 
anticipated  my  wishes.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  perfect  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, she  exercised  a  very  despotic  sway 
over  my  conduct.  She  had  a  habit  of 
sying :  "  surely  you  nilldo  thiSj  and  surely 
you  linll  do  iliat,"  which,  with  me,  had  the 
effect  of  an  absolute  command.  I  was 
apprehensive  T  should  totally  forfeit  her 
esteem,  if  I  disappointed  her  expectation; 
and  I  attached  no  little  value  to  that  es- 
teem, which  was  frequently  declared  in 
the  most  flattering  expressions. 
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''  Yet  be  assured,  Corinna,  (for  I  v. as 
of  the  same  opinion  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  you)  tbe  feeling  with  which 
Madam  D'Arbigny  inspired  me  was  not 
love.  I  never  once  intimated  to  her  that 
I  loved  her.  I  had  doubts  whether  my 
father  would  relish  such  a  daughter-in- 
law.  It  did  not  correspond  with  his  man- 
ner of  thinking,  that  I  should  marry  a 
French  lady,  and  I  would  do  nothing 
contrary  to  his  wishes.  My  silence,.! 
can  well  imagine,  was  displeasing  to 
Madam  D'Arbigny ;  for  she  had  some- 
times a  splenetic  moment,  which,  how- 
ever, she  always  carried  off  w  ith  an  air  of 
pensiveness,  that  was  afterwards  accounted 
for  by  some  affecting  occasion,  though  her 
countenance,  when  she  was  off  her  guards 
indicated  at  times  a  considerable  share  of 
dryness.  But  I  attributed  these  inequali- 
ties of  temper  to  the  nature  of  our  inti- 
macy, with  which  I  myself  was  far  from 
being  satisfied.     To  love  a  little,  and  yet 
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not  to  be  entirely  in  love— ^^  there's  the 
rub/' 

'^  Neither  Count  Raiinond  nor  myself 
ever  mentioned  his  sister's  name.  This 
was  the  first  restraint  which  occurred  in 
our  intercourse.  But  Madame  D'Arbigny 
had  repeatedly  conjured  me  not  to  talk  of 
her  to  her  brother,  and  when  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  such  a  request^  she  answer- 
ed: ''  I  know  not  whether  your  feelings 
accord  with  mine ;  but  I  cannot  endure 
that  a  third  person,  not  even  my  most  in- 
timate friend,  should  be  the  depositary  of 
my  sentiments  for  another.  I  am  partial 
to  secrecy  in  all  my  aiiections/*  This  ex- 
planation was  satisfactory,  and  I  complied 
with  her  desires.  *At  this  juncture  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  father,  ordering 
me  to  return  to  Scotland.  The  six 
months  appointed  for  my  residence  in 
France  had  elapsed,  and  as  the  distur- 
bances ill  the   country  continued  to  in- 
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crease,  he  did  not  think  it  any  longer  a  fit 
place  of  abode  for  a  foreigner.     This  let- 
ter at  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 
I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  my  father  was  in 
the  right.     It  had  also  a  strong  desire  to 
see  him  again ;  but  the  life  which  I  led 
at    Paris,    in  the  society  of  Count  Rai- 
mond  and  his  sister  was  so  agreeable,  that 
I  could  not  tear  myself  from  it  without 
expressing  the  most  painful  regret.     I  in- 
staintly  repaired  to  Madame  D'Arbigny's, 
J  shewed  her  the  letter,  and  while  she  was 
reading  it,  I  was  so  totally  absorbed  in 
chagrin,  that  I  did  not  even  remark  what 
impression   it   made   on    her,     I  merely 
heard  her  mutter  something  like  a  request 
to    delay  my  departure,  to  write  to  my 
father  that  I  was  ill,  in  short,  to  evade 
complying   with  his  commands.     I   was 
just  going  to  answer  her,  and  to  tell  her 
I  what  was  true,   that  my  departure  was 
f^ fixed  for  the  day  after,  when  Count   Rai- 
I   mond    entered,    and,    understanding    the 
'^  subject  of  our  conversation,  roundiv  de- 
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tennined  that  I  should  ohey  my  father 
without  any  hesitation.  I  was  astonished 
it  so  sudden  a  decision ;  I  expected  to 
have  been  solicited^  nay  forced^  to  stay ; 
I  thought  I  shoukl  have  to  struggle  with 
my  own  regrets^  but  had  no  idea  my  tri- 
umph would  have  been  so  easy,  and  for 
an  instant  I  misconceived  the  sentiments 
of  my  friend.  He  perceived  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand^  said  : 
*'  In  three  months  you  will  see  me  in  Eng- 
land^ why  then  should  I  detain  you  iii 
France.  I  have  my  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  do  so/'  added  he  in  a  half-whisper. 
But  his  sister  overhearing  him,  suddenly 
remarked  that  it  would,  indeed,  be  pru- 
dent to  avoid  the  dangers  to  w^iich  an 
Englishman  might  be  exposed  in  France 
in  the  midst  of  the  rcvolutioi.  I  am  by 
this  time  qiute  certain  that  it  was  not  to 
those  clangers  Count  Raimond  alluded  ; 
but  he  neither  contradicted  nar  coiilirmed 
his  sister's  explanation.  As  I  was  about 
to  depart,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
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be  more  particular.  ''  Could  I  be  of  any 
service  to  my  country;,  I  would  remain  in 
it/*  continued  be  ;  ''  but,  you  see,  France 
is  no  more.  The  ideas  and  sentiments 
wbich  made  it  our  object  of  affection,  no 
longer  exist.  I  shall  still  regret  my  ab- 
sence from  the  soil,  but  I  shall  find  my 
country  where  I  breathe  the  same  air 
with  you."  How  was  my  heart  aiitM  t((i 
with  the  touching  expressions  of  sucit 
genuine  friendship  !  how  much  largM'  a 
share  of  my  aifections  did  Ilaimond,  \ii 
that  instant,  occupy,  than  his  sister!  she 
was  not  slow  in  remarking  it,  and  that 
same  evening  I  saw  her  in  a  new  point 
of  view  ;  she  had  company  ;  she  perform- 
ed the  honours  of  the  hostess  most  admi- 
rably, spoke  of  my  departure  x^ith  the 
greatest  simplicity,  a;:d  left  a  ^d^^al 
impression,  that  to  her  it  was  fpjif^'  a 
thing  of  course.  I  had,  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions,  remarked  that  she  was  so 
tenacious  of  public  opinion  that  she  never 
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disclosed  to  any  one  the  sentiments  which 
she  entertained  for  me ;  but,  upon  this 
occasion,  she  went  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, and  I  felt  myself  so  much  hurt  by 
her  indifference  that  I  resolved  to  go  away 
before  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  prevent 
my  being  for  a  single  moment  left  alone 
with  her.  Observing  me  approach  her 
brother  to  request  he  would  come  to  bid 
me  adieu,  on  my  setting  off  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  came  up  to  me,  and  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  let  the  whole  company  hear 
her,  said,  ''  that  she  had  a  letter  to  trouble 
nie  with  for  one  of  her  female  friends  in 
England,"  naturally  adding,  in  a  very  low^ 
tone— ^^  you  regret  only  your  separation 
tVom  my  brother  ;  you  speak  to  him  only, 
and  by  goin^  away  in  this  manner  you  in- 
tend to  wound  me  to  the  heart/*  Thus  say- 
ing, she  returned  to  seat  herself  in  the  midst 
of  her  circle.  I  was  hurt  at  these  expres- 
sions, and  was  on  the  point  of  staying,  in 
compliance  with  her  wishes,  when  Count 
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Raimond  took  me  by  the  arm  and  con- 
ducted me  to  his  chamber. 


^^  The  whole  of  the  company  were  no 
sooner  gone,  than  we  heard  Madame  D'Ar- 
bigny*s bell  going  repeatedly  and  with  great 
violence.  Count  Raimond  took  no  notice 
of  it.  I  prevailed  on  him^  however^  to  pay 
some  attention  to  it,  and,  on  sending  to 
know  the  cause,  we  were  told  that  IMadame 
D'Arbigny  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill.  I  wished  to  see  her  again^  and  pro- 
posed to  return  to  her  apartment  once 
more,  but  Count  Raimond  resolutely  pre- 
vented me  from  doing  so.  ''  Let  us 
avoid  these  agitations,"  said  he^  '*^  women 
best  console  themselves  when  left  alone.'' 
I  could  not  comprehend  this  hard-heart- 
edness  with  regard  to  his  sister,  which 
formed  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  con- 
stant benevolence  of  my  friend,  and  I 
parted  from  him  the  following  morning 
with  a  kind  of  embarrassment  which  di- 
minished the  tenderness  of  our  adieu. 
M  5 
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All !  had  I  conjectured  those  sentiments 
of  the  most  refined  delicacy  which  pre- 
vented him  from  consenting  that  his  sister 
should  captivate  me^  when  he  did  not 
think  her  calculated  to  make  me  happy  ; 
but^  above  all,  had  I  foreseen  those  events 
which  separated  us  for  ever  !  my  adieu 
would  have  been  satisfactory  both  to  bis 
heart  and  mv  own. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OSWALD  here  made  a  pause  for  a  few 
seconds.  Coriniia  liad  listened  to  hini 
with  so  much  avidity,  that  she  ako  was 
silent  from  the  fear  of  retarding*  the  re- 
sumption of  his  narrative.  "  Happv  had 
I  been/'  continued  he,  ''  had  my  inter- 
course with  Madame  D'Arbigny  termi- 
nated here  ;  had  I  remained  at  home  witk 
my  father,  and  never  again  set  foot  on  ihc 
soil  of  France.  But*(lestiny,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  speaking,  my  own  weak- 
ness of  character,  has  for  ever  poisoned 
the  course  of  my  existence.  Yes  !  for 
ever,  my  dearest  friend,  even  in  your  so- 
ciety ! 

''  I  passed  nearl  v  a  year  in  Scotland  with 
my  father,   and   our  mutual   attachment 
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daily  acquired  fresh  strength.     I   pene* 
trated  into  the  sanctuary  of  that  heavenly 
mind,  and  In  the  friendship  which  united 
us^  I  recognised  those  sympathies  of  kin- 
dred, whose  mysterious  ties  pervade   and 
connect  every  part  of  our  lives.     I    re- 
ceived some  letters  from  Raimond,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  affectionate  terms.     He 
recounted  the  difficulties  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  converting  his  estates  into  mo- 
ney, with   the  intention  of  joining  me ; 
but  his  perseverance  in  this  project  was 
still   the   same.     I  was  still   attached  to 
him;  but  what  friend  could  I  put  in  com- 
petition with  my  father  ?  The  respect  with 
which  he  inspired  me  placed  no  restraint 
on  my  confidence.     I  implicitly  consulted 
the  inclinations  of  my  father,  as  if  they 
had  been  the  dictates  of  an  oracle ;  and 
all  the  irresolution  inherent  in  my  charac- 
ter  disappeared    the    instant    he   spoke. 
"  Heaven,"  says  an  English  writer,  ''  has 
formed  us  to  love  whatever  is  venerable/^ 
My  father   did   not,   could  not^  indeed^ 
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know  to  the  full  extent  how  much  I  loved 
him;  and  my  unhappy  conduct  may  have 
given  him  reasons  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
my  attachment.  Yet  he  took  pity  on  me^ 
and  on  his  death-bed  lamented  the  sorrow 
which  I  should  feel  on  account  of  his 
loss.  Ah!  I  am  advancing  in  this  sad 
recital;  support  ray  courage,  for  I  have 
need  of  your  aid.''  "  My  dear  friend/' 
said  Corinna,  ^'  let  it  be  some  consolation 
to  you,  that  you  are  displaying  the  no- 
bleness and  sensibility  of  your  soul^  before 
her  who  most  admires  and  cherishes  you." 

"  lie  sent  me  to  London,"  regumcd  Lord 
Nelvil,  ''to  transact  some  business  for  him, 
and  I  parted  with  him,  without  the  slight- 
est presentiment  of  my  misfortune.  At 
our  last  interview  he  was  more  amiable 
than  ever.  It  may  be  said;,  that  the  souls 
of  the  just,  like  flowers,  more  abundant- 
ly give  out  their  fragrance  in  the  evening. 
With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  clasped  me  in  his 
embraces.     Often  had  he  reminded  me^ 
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tliat^  at  his  time  of  life,  every  thing  par- 
took of  solemnity.  But  I  confided  in  his 
life  as  in  my  own.  So  perfect  was  our  ac- 
cord, and  so  much  juvenile  ardour  ani- 
mated his  affection,  that  his  age  never  oc- 
curred to  my  thoughts.  In  our  vivid  emo- 
tions, confidence  is  equally  inexplicable 
as  fear.  My  father  upon  this  occasion 
accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  his  seat^ 
that  seat  which  I  have  since  seen  deserted 
and  desolate  as  my  own  heart. 

^^  I  had  not  been  a  week  in  London, 
when  I  received  from  Madame  D*Arbigny 
that  fatal  letter,  every  word  of  which  is 
engraven  on  my  memory.  These  were  its 
contents : — '*^  Yesterday,  the  10th  of  Au- 
^'  gust,  my  brother  w^as  murdered  at  the 
^*^  Thuilleries,  while  defending  his  sove- 
"  reign.  I  am  proscribed  as  his  sister,  and 
'^  conTipelled  to  seek  for  safety  from  my 
*^  persecutors  in  concealment.  Count 
^'  Raimond  took  the  whole  of  my  fortune, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  it  with  his 
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''  own  to  England.  Has  it  already  reached 
''  youj  or  do  you  know  to  whom  he  con- 
''  fided  it  for  the  purpose  of  remittance  ? 
''  I  had  only  a  short  note  from  him,  writ- 
"  ten  from  the  palace  at  the  moment  he 
*'  learnt  that  dispositions  were  making  for 
''  the  attack,  and  this  note  merely  tells  me 
''  to  address  myself  to  you  for  all  particu- 
*'  lars.     If  you  could  come  here  to  take 
"  me  away  with  you,  you  would  perhaps 
"  save  my  life,  for  the  English  still  travel 
''  unmolested  in  every    part   of   France, 
*'  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  procure  a 
*'  passport,  as  my  brother's  name  renders 
'^  me  an  object  of  suspicion.     Should  the 
'^  unfortunate  sister  of  Raimond  still  suffi- 
''  ciently  interest  you  to  induce  you  to 
"  come  in  quest  of  her,  you  will  on  your 
'^  arrival  in  Paris,  learn  of  M.   de  Mal- 
"  tigues,  my  relative,  the  place  of  my  re- 
^'  treat.     But  if  you  entertain  the  gene- 
''  rous  intention  of  relieving  me,  lose  not 
"  a  moment  in  effecting  it,  for  according 
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*'  to  report^  war  is  daily  expected  to  break 
"  out  between  the  two  countries/' 

''Picture  to  yourself  the  effect  which 
tliis  letter  had  upon  me.  My  friend 
butchered ;  his  sister  inconsolable ;  and 
their  fortune^,  which  she  supposed  safe  m 
my  hands,  not  yet  remitted,  or  accounted 
for.  To  these  circumstances  add  the  dan- 
ger to  which  Madame  D'Arbigny  was  ex- 
posed, and  her  idea  that  I  could  serve  her 
by  going  to  fetch  her.  To  hesitate  seemed 
to  me  impossible,  and  I  instantaneously 
set  off,  after  dispatching  a  messenger  to 
my  father  with  the  letter  which  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  a  promise  of  my  returning 
within  a  fortnight.  By  a  truly  cruel  mis- 
chance, my  messenger  was  taken  ill  on  the 
road,  and  my  second  letter,  written  from 
Dover,  reached  my  father  prior  to  my 
first.  He  thus  became  apprised  of  my 
departure  without  knowing  its  motives, 
and  before  the  explanation  reached  him  he 
had  conceived  a  degrtie  of  anxiety  on  the 
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subject  of  this  journey  which  could  never 
be  dissipated. 

''  I  arrived  at  Paris  in  three  days^  and 
learning  that  Madame  D'Arbigny  had  re- 
tired to  a  provincial  city  about  sixty 
leagues  from  the  capital^  I  continued  my 
route  to  join  her.  Both  of  us  were  deep- 
ly affected  on  our  again  seeing  each  other. 
In  her  distress  she  was  more  amiable  than 
cver^  because  there  was  less  of  art  and 
constraint  in  her  deportment.  We  be- 
wailed in  concert  the  fate  of  her  noble 
brother^  and  the  public  disasters.  I  anxi- 
ously enquired  about  her  fortune^  and 
was  answered  that  she  had  never  had  any 
intelligence  respecting  it.  But  in  a  few 
days  after  I  discovered  that  the  banker 
with  whom  Raimond  had  lodged  it^  had 
duly  paid  her  the  amount;  and  what  is 
lingular  I  learnt  this  from  a  merchant  of 
the  city  where  we  then  werc^  who  men- 
tioned the  matter  accidentally,  and  as- 
sured me  that  Madame  D'Arbigny  never 
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had  any  serious  cause  of  alarm  upon  that 
account.  I  was  perplexed  with  this  state- 
ment, and  repaired  to  Madame  D'Arblg- 
iiy  to  have  the  mystery  cleared  up.  I 
found  with  her  one  of  her  relations,  M. 
de  Maltigues,  who  told  me  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  promptitude  and  gravity, 
that  he  had  tliat  instant  arrived  from  Pa- 
ris, to  inform  Madame  D'Arbigny  of  the 
return  of  the  banker  whom  she  supposed 
to  have  set  out  for  England,  and  of  whom 
she  had  heard  nothing  for  a  month.  Ma- 
dame D*Arbigny  confirmed  his  assertion^ 
and  I  believed  it,  though  I  could  not  help 
recollecting  that  she  always  found  excuses 
for  not  shewing  her  brother's  letter.  I 
have  sin(  e  ascertained  that  she  made  use 
of  an  artifice  to  alarm  uie  respecting  her 
fortune. 

''  r^.uLirne  D'Arbigny  was  certainly 
ri{  •  I  !:€r  uin-  o  of  espousing  me  did 
not  prorced  from  any  interested  motive; 
but  the    great  fault   of  this    lady  lay  in 
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making  the  expression  of  sentiaient  a  se- 
rious enterprize,  of  employing*  address 
where  love  was  sufficient,  and  using  inces- 
sant dissimulation  when  it  would  have 
heen  better  to  throw  off  all  disguise;  for 
she  was  at  that  time  as  strongly  attached 
to  me  as  one  could be^,  with  whom  all  she 
knew  and  almost  all  she  thought  was  the 
result  of  combination,  and  who  conducted 
the  relations  of  the 
a  political  intrigue. 


the  relations  of  the  heart  on  the  footing  of 


''  Madame  D'Arbigny'spensivenessbut 
heightened  the  effect  of  her  personal  at- 
tractions, by  imparting  to  her  mien  and 
air  anexpression  of  tenderness  which  gave 
me  peculiar  pleasure.  I  had  solemnly  de- 
clared to  her,  that  I  would  never  marry 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  ray  fa- 
tlicr  ;  but  i  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of 
jetting  lier  know  the  transport  of  pas^sion 
wliich  her  ailiiring  figure  excited  m  my 
bosom.  As  it  was  a  part  of  her  plan  to 
lead  me  captive  at  all  hazards,  I  thought  I 
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could  perceive  that  she  was  not  unalter- 
ably resolved  to  repulse  my  approaches; 
and  now  that  I  can  coolly  bring  to  mind 
all  that  passed  between  us^  my  opinion  is, 
that  she  hesitated  from  motives  foreign  to 
love,  and  that  her  apparent  struggles 
were  the  result  of  secret  deliberation. 
I  was  left  alone  with  her  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
solutions dictated  by  my  sense  of  delicacy^ 
I  could  not  resist  the  violent  transports  of 
my  attachment,  and  Madame  D'Arbigny, 
by  granting  me  every  privilege,  laid  me 
under  every  obligation.  She  manifested 
greater  regret  and  remorse  than  perhaps 
she  really  felt,  and,  by  her  very  repent- 
ance, linked  me  more  strongly  to  her  fate. 
I  proposed  to  bring  her  along  with  me  ta 
England,  to  introduce  her  to  my  father, 
and  to  entreat  his  consent  to  our  union  ; 
but  she  refused  to  quit  France,  unless  I 
declared  her  my  wedded  spouse.  In  this 
she  was  perhaps  right;  but  being  well 
aware  from  the  beginning  that  I  couid  not 
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bring  myself  to  the  determination  of  mar- 
rying without  my  father's  permission,  she 
was  wrong  in  the  means  which  she  took  to 
prevent  her  own  departure,  and  to  detain 
me,  notwithstanding  the  duties  which  en- 
joined my  return  to  England. 

''  When  war  was  declared  between  the 
two  countries,  I  was  more  vehemently 
desirous  of  quitting  France,  and  Madame 
D'Arbigny  continued  to  multiply  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  my  purpose.  At 
One  time,  a  passport  was  not  to  be  had  ; 
at  another,  she  woijild  assure  me,  that  if 
I  set  out  alone,  her  life  would  be  endan- 
gered by  remaining  in  France  after  my 
departure,  as  she  would  be  suspected  of 
maintaining  a  correspondence  with  me. 
She  who  was  in  general  so  gentle,  so  com- 
posed in  her  deportment,  would  at  inter- 
vals yield  herself  up  to  paroxysms  of  de- 
spair, which  harrowed  my  very  soul.  The 
graces  of  her  mind  and  person  were  em- 
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ployed  to  please  me,  and  her  melaiiclioly 
to  intimidate  me. 

^'  Females  are  perhaps  in  the  wrong  to 
exercise  command  under  the  authority  of 
their  tears,  and  thus  to  subjugate  strength 
to  their  weakness ;  but  w  hen  they  are  not 
afraid  to  employ  such  means,  they  almost 
always  succeed,  or  at  least  for  a  time. 
Doubtless  sensibility  is  impaired  by  the 
very  empire  which  is  usurped  over  it,  and 
the  force  of  tears  too  often  exercised  ren- 
ders the  imagination  cold  and  callous. 
But  in  France,  at  this  particular  period, 
there  were  a  thousand  occasions  tending 
to  reanimate  interest  and  sympathy.  Ma- 
dame D'Arbigny's  health  seemed  also  to  be 
daily  impaired ;  and  indisposition  fur- 
nishes the  female  creation  with  another 
formidable  instrument  of  dominion.  Those 
wIk)  do  not,  like  you,  Corinna,  possess  a 
just  confidence  in  their  own  minds,  and  a 
coiiiniand  of  their  feelings,  or  who  are 
not,. like  our   English  fair,  so  high-spi- 
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rlted  and  yet  so  timid,  that  affectation  is  to 
them  almost  impracticable,  have  recourse 
to  artifice  as  the  means  of  inspiring  affec- 
tion ;  and  when  once  that  is  the  casCj  the 
best  that  can  be  expected  of  them  is,  that 
their  dissimulation  shall  prove  to  have 
been  founded  in  real  attachment. 

''  A  third  party,  without  my  knowledge, 
interposed  himself  in  my  relations  with 
Madame  D'Arbigny ;  this  was  M.  de  Mal- 
tigues.      She    caught   his  fancy,  and    he 
wished  above  all  things  to  be  honoured 
with  her  hand.     But  a  studied  system  of 
immorality   rendered   him   indifferent   to 
every  consideration.     He  loved  intrigue 
as  an  amusement, even  when  nowise  inter- 
ested in  the  issue,  and  while  he  aided  in 
promoting  Madame  D'Arbigny's  desire  of 
being  united  with  me,  was  nevertheless  on 
the  alert  to  counteract  her  purpose,  should 
an  opportunity  occur  of  forwarding  his 
own  interests.     He  was  a  man   towards 

Iiwham   I  felt   a  singular   aversion.      Al- 
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though  scarcely  thirty  years  old,  his  air 
and  manner  were  remarkably  phlegmatic. 
In  England,  where  we  are  accused  of  ex- 
cessive reserve,  I  never  saw  any  thing  to 
equal  the  serious  air  with  which  he  would 
enter  a  room.     I  should  never  have  taken 
him  for  a  Frenchman,  were  it  not  for  his 
love  of  pleasantry,  and  a  loquacity  which 
seemed  unaccountable  in   a  man  whose 
feelings  were  callous  with  regard  to  every 
species  of  enjoyment,  and  who  sjstema- 
tically  acted  in  conformity  to  that  dispo- 
sition.     He  pretended   that  he  brought 
into  the  world  with  him  a  large  share  of 
sensibility,    and   a  warmth   of  tempera- 
ment  bordering  on  enthusiasm^  but  that  a 
knowledge  of  mankind  acquired  from  the 
French  revolution,  had  completely  disen- 
cumbered him  of    these   qualities.      He 
had  discovered,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  good  in  this  world  but 
fortune  or  power,  or  both  united,  and  that 
friendships  in  general  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  7neajis  which  were  to  be  used  or 
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discontinued  according  to  circuuislanccs. 
He  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in  tlie  prac- 
tice of  this  doctrine,  committing  only  one 
fault,  which  was  that  of  avowing  his 
opinion;  but  though  he  was  not  influ- 
enced like  the  Frenchmen  of  former  dajs, 
by  the  desire  of  pleasing,  he  retained  the 
anxiety  to  shine  in  conversation,  and  this 
made  him  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. In  this  respect  he  differed  ex- 
tremely from  Madame  d'Arbigny,  who 
was  equally  intent  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  purpose,  but  would  not,  like 
M.  de  Maltigues,  betray  herself  from  a 
desire  of  distinction,  even  at  the  expence 
of  her  morality.  In  company,  the  most  sin- 
gular  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  these 
two  persons  was,  that  the  susceptible  female 
could  pretty  well  conceal  her  secret,  and 
that  the  phlegmatic  male  found  it  impos- 
sible to  be  silent. 

I     But  M.  de  Maltigues,  such  as  he  waS;, 
had  obtained  a  singular  ascendancy  over 
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Madame  B'Arbigny.  lie  seemed  to  pene- 
trate bcr  character^  or,  more  probably,  she 
reposed  unlimited  eonfidence  in  him. 
Thotig;h  habitually  a  dissembler,  she  per- 
haps found  it  necessary,  by  way  of  a 
breathing-time,  to  make  occasionally,  one 
imprudent  disclosure.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  she  was  always  dis- 
concerted when  M.  de  Maltigues  gave 
her  a  look  of  severity.  If  he  seemed,  at 
any  time,  dissatisfied,  she  instantly  got  up 
a!id  took  him  apart ;  if  he  went  away  in  a 
pet,  she  imaiediatciy  retired  to  write  to 
him.  I  accounted,  in  my  own  mind,  for 
this  influence  of  M.  de  Maltigues  over 
Madame  D'Arbigny  by  his  intimacy  with 
her  from  her  childhood,  and  being  in  the 
fiianagement  of  her  affairs  from  the  time 
she  had  lost  every  nearer  relative.  But 
the  chief  motives  of  Madame  D'Arbigny's 
attentions  to  M.  de  Maltigues,  was  the 
plan  she  had  formed,  and  of  which  I  too 
late  became  apprised,  of  espousing  him  if 
I  threw  her  off,  for  upon  no  account  could 
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alie  think  of  passing  for  a  wid6vv  in  des- 
pair.    Such  a  determination  would  lead 
one  to  conclude^  that  she  was  not  attached 
to  me,  and  yet  there  was  no  reason  Nbut 
iiffection   for  giving  me  the    preference. 
But  all  her  life  was  a  mixture  of  delihera- 
tion  and  passion,  of  the  artificial  forms  of 
society  and  the  natural   affections.     She 
would  shed  tears  because  she  was  moved 
herself;  hut  she  would  also  shed  tears, 
hecause  they    excited   the    sensibility    of 
others.     She  felt  pleasure  in  being  loved, 
because  she  loved  in  return,  but  also  be- 
cause the  world  attaches  some  value  to 
the  reputation  of  being  loved.     She  had 
the  best  of  sentiments  when  alone,  butsh<> 
felt  no    enjoyment  in   them,   unless   she 
could  employ  them  in  the  way  of  grati- 
fying   her  vanity  or    accomplisliing   her 
desires.     She  was  a  woman  wholly  formed 
by  and  for  fashionable  life,  and  who  pos- 
sessed that  art  of  disguising  truth,  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  countries  where 

the  desire  of  producing  effect  by  one's  ien- 
n2 
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timents  is  much  stronger  than  the  senti- 
ments themselves. 

''  I  had  no  tidings  of  my  father  for  a 
length  of  time^  the  war  having  interrupt- 
ed our  correspondence.  A  letter,  how- 
ever, at  last  reached  me  by  a  private  con- 
veyance. In  this  he  conjured  me,  by  my 
own  sense  of  duty,  and  my  regard  to  his 
atFection,  to  set  out  on  my  return;  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn manner,  that  my  espousing  Madame 
D'Arbigny  would  be  to  give  him  a  death- 
blow, and  entreating  that,  at  least,  I  would 
return  to  England  unfettered,  and  not 
form  a  final  resolution  until  I  heard  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  instantly 
answered  his  letter  by  giving  him  my 
word  of  honour,  that  I  would  not  marry 
without  his  consent. 

''  Madame  D'Arbigny  at  first  employed 
prayers,  then  despaired  to  retain  me,  but 
iincing  that  she  could  not  succeed,  I  be- 
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lieve  she  had  recourse  to  intrigue  ;  but  at 
that  time  how  could  I  suspect  this  1 

"  One  morning'  she  came  to  me.  Her 
countenance  was  pale,  and  her  hair  dishe- 
velled ;  she  threw  herself  into  my  arms., 
supplicating  me  to  protect  her,  and  ap- 
peared quite  overcome  by  terror.  In  the 
midst  of  her  emotions  it  was  with  difliculty 
I  discovered  that  an  order  had  been  issued 
to  arrest  her  as  the  sister  of  Count  Rai- 
mond,  and  that  it  was  necessary  I  should 
immediately  find  her  an  assylum  to  pro- 
tect her  from  those  who  pursued  her.  At 
this  period  even  women  had  suilered,  and 
all  her  terrors  appeared  natural.  I  con- 
ducted her  to  the  house  of  a  merchant 
who  was  devoted  to  me,  and  I  believed  I 
had  saved  her.  M.  de  Maltigiies  and  I 
were  the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  her  retreat.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstance^  how  was  it  possible  not  to  be 
interested  in  the  fate  of  woman  !  how- 
could  I  separate  myself  from  a  proscribed 
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female  ?  \t  as  it  possible  I  cauld  eY«r  be^ 
capable  of  saying  to  her^  you  bave  relied 
on  my  support,  but  I  now  withdraw  it? 
The  recollcciion  of  my  father,  however, 
continually  pursued  me,  and  several  times 
I  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  from 
Madame  D'Arbigny  to  return  alone  ;  but 
slse  aceiised  me  with  the  design  of  leaving 
he:-  to  her  assassins,  and  went  twice  abroad 
in  open  day  in  a  slate  of  agitation  which 
jQllcdme  with  grief  and  alarm.  I  follow- 
ed her  into  the  street  and  in  vain  conjured 
her  to  return,  fortunately,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  design,  we  each  time  met  M. 
de  Maltigues,  and  he  brought  her  back> 
making  her  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of 
her  conduct.  I  then  resolved  to  remain, 
and  I  wrote  to  my  father,  justifying  my 
conduct  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  blush- 
ed to  be  in  France  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  events  which  were  passing  there, 
and  while  that  country  was  at  war  with 
mine. 
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"  M.  (le  MaUigij^s  frequently  ridiculed 
my  scruples ;  but  ingenious  as  he  waSj  he 
did  not  perceive,  or  did  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  examine,  the  effect  of  his 
pleasantries;  for  they  awakened  in  me  all 
the  sentiments  he  wished  to  extinguish. 
Madame  D'Arbigny  saw  very  plainly  the 
impression  which  they  made,  but  she  had 
no  influence  over  M.  de  Maltigues,  who 
frequently  decided  from  caprice,  because 
he  felt  no  interest.  To  excite  my  com- 
jl  passion  she  reverted  to  her  real  sorrow,  to 
her  exaggerated  grief.  She  rendered  the 
declining  state  of  her  health  evident  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  as  for 
paining  me;  for  she  was  never  so  attrac- 
tive as  when  she  fainted  at  my  feet.  She 
knew  how  to  set  off  her  beauty  as  well  as 
all  the  accomplishments  she  possessed  ; 
and  her  external  charms  were  skilfully 
combined  with  her  inv^ard  emotions,  in 
order  to  captivate  me. 
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trouble,  and  anxiety ;  trembling  when  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  father^  and  still 
more  unhappy  when  I  received  none; 
retained  by  the  attachment  I  felt  for  Ma- 
dame D'Arbigny,  but  still  more  by  fear  of 
her  despair.  By  a  singular  composition 
of  character,  though  she  was  mild,  equal, 
and  frequently  gay,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  yet  she  was  uncommon- 
ly violent  when  particular  events  occurred, 
One  day  in  the  month  of  September  179^, 
after  I  had  been  more  than  one  year  in 
France,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father 
which  contained  only  a  few  words,  but 
these  words  were  so  sorrowful  that  you 
must  spare  me,  Corinna,  the  pain  of  re- 
peating them.  My  father  was  then  in- 
disposed, but  feelings  of  delicacy  and  dig- 
nity prevented  him  from  mentioning  his 
illness.  The  whole  of  his  letter,  however, 
expressed  regret  both  for  my  absence  and 
for  the  possibility  of  my  marriage  with 
Madame  D'Arbigny,  that  I  cannot  yd 
conceive  how  I  did  not  foresee  on  reading 


it  the  misfortunes  with  which  I  was 
threatened.  At  th«  same  time  I  was  suf- 
ficientlj  moved  to  make  me  no  longer  he- 
sitate, and  I  went  to  Madame  D'Arbigny 
perfectly  determined  to  bid  her  farewell. 
She  quickly  penetrated  my  resolution, 
and  after  shrinking,  as  it  were,  within 
herself,  she  suddenly  started  up  and  said, 
''  before  you  go  it  is  proper  you  should 
know  a  secret  which  I  blush  to  disclose. 
If  you  abandon  me  my  death  alone  will 
not  be  the  consequence  :  the  fruit  of  my 
shame  and  my  criminal  amour  will  perish 
with  me.''  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  emotion  I  felt.  This  new  and  sacredr 
duty  engrossed  my  whole  mind,  and  I  be- 
came a  devoted  slave  subject  to  Madame 
D'Arbigny.. 

I  would  have  married  her  as  slie  de^ 
sired,  had  it  not  been  for  the  obstacles 
which  then  existed  to  the  marriage  of  an 
Englishman  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
it  being  necessary  for  the  parties  to  de- 
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rlare  tbeir  names  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
I  therefore  postponed  our  union  until 
we  shoukl  be  able  to  go  together  to  Eng- 
land, and  until  that  opportunity  occurred 
I  resolved  not  to  quit  Madame  D'Arbigny. 
She  became  ealm  when  she  was  relieved 
from  the  apprehension  of  sudden  departure; 
but  she  soon  resumed  her  complaints^  and 
appeared  alternately  offended  and  vexed 
that  1  did  not  surmount  all  the  difficulties 
Ihftt  stood  in  the  way  of  our  marriage.  I 
would  have  yielded  at  last  to  her  wishes: 
I  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  :  I  passed 
^  hole  days  at  home,  without  being  able  ta 
go  abroad  :  an  idea  which  1  never  avow- 
ed to  myself  preyed  on  me  and  constantly 
tormented  me,  I  had  a  presentiment  of 
my  father's  indisposition,  asnd  this  forbod- 
uig  appeared  to  me  a  weakness.  By  a  sin- 
gular inconsistency,  the  resuk  of  the  alarm 
which  the  grief  of  Madame  D'Arbigny 
occasioned,  I  resisted  my  duty  a«  if  it  had 
been  a  passion,  and  that  which  might  have 
]!j«rn  considered  a  passion  was  obeyed  with 
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pain  as  a  duty.  Madame  D^Arblgny  re- 
peatedly wraie  to  induce  me  to  come  to 
Iier.  When  I  went  T  did  not  speak  to  her 
of  her  situation,  because  I  never  wished  to 
remind  her  of  any  circumstance  which 
gave  her  a  claim  upon  me.  I  now  think 
that  she  also  said  less  on  the  subject  than 
she  might  have  done^  but  I  was  then  too 
much  vexed  to  make  this  observation. 

''  At  last,  on  one  occasion,  when  I  had 
remained  three  days  at  home  tormented 
by  remorse,  writing  letters  to  my  father 
and  tearing  them  all  again,  M.  de  Mai- 
tigues,  who  never  came  to  see  me,  be- 
cause we  were  ill  suited  for  companions^ 
came  on  a  mission  from.  Madame  d*Ar- 
bigny  to  draw  me  from  my  solitude, 
but  in  the  success  of  which,  as  you  may 
judge,  he  interested  himself  very  little.  Oa 
entering  he  perceived,  before  I  had  time 
to  conceal  it,  that  my  countenance  was 
covered  with  tears.  *'  Whv  this  arief  .^'* 
said  he,  ''  leave  my  cousin  or  marry  her. 
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both  these  courses  are  equally  good^  since 
either  will  put  an  end  to  the  affair. 
"  There  are  situations  in  life/'  I  replied^, 
*'  in  which  even  by  making  a  sacrifice, 
one  knows  not  how  to  perform  one's  du- 
ties." ''  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
sacrifice/'  retorted  M.  de  Maltigues,  "  I 
know  no  circumstances  in  which  that  is 
necessary  ;  address  may  rescue  one  from 
every  difficulty :  address  is  mistress  of 
the  universe."  ''  I  have  no  anxiety  about 
.iddress/'  said  I^,  ''  but  I  must  repeat, 
that  in  resigning  myself  to  unhappiness^ 
I  wish  at  least  not  to  afflict  those  I  love." 
'  Believe  me/'  said  M.  de  Maltigues, 
''  it  is  wrong  to  introduce  into  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  life^  sentiment  which  ren- 
ders it  still  more  complicated  :  sentiment 
is  a  malady  of  the  soul ;  I  have  sometimes 
felt  it  as  others  do,  but  when  that  hap- 
pens I  say  to  myself,  I  shall  soon  get  over 
the  disease  and  I  always  keep  my  word." 
*'  But/'  replied  I,  endeavouring  to  deal 
like  him  in  generalities,  for  I  could  not  nor 
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would  not  shew  him  any  cohfidencej  ^'  if 
sentiment  can  be  put  aside,  honour  and  vir- 
tue will  still  remain^  which  are  frequently 
opposed  to  our  desires."  '"  Honour  \"  ex- 
claimed M.  de  MaltigueS;,  ''  do  you  un- 
derstand by  honour  to  f\^\i  when  one  i» 
insulted  ?  In  that  respect  there  can  be 
no  doubt  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  in  other  points  of  view  what 
interest  can  a  man  have  to  fetter  himself 
with  a  thousand  vain  delicacies  ?'* ''  What 
interest!"  said  I,  interrupting  liim,  ^' it 
seems  to  me  that  interest  is  not  the  word 
in  question."  ''  To  speak  seriously/' 
continued  M.  de  Maltigucs,  ''  there  are 
few  words  which  have  so  clear  a  meaning. 
I  know  very  well  that  formerly  people 
used  to  talk  of  an  honourable  mUfortiine, 
a  glorious  reverse  :  But  now  when  every 
one  is  persecuted,  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  world  except  that  wliich  exists 
between  birds  which  are  caught,  and 
those  which  escape  the  snare.'*  ''  I 
think  there  is  another  difference,"  said. 
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*'  that  of  prosperity  despised,  and  adver- 
versity  honoured  by  the  esteem  of  the 
good/'  "  Shew  me,  then/'  observed  M. 
de  Maltigues,  "  these  good  men  who  are 
to  console  you  for  ali  your  sullerings  by 
their  disinterested  esteem ;  it  seems  to 
me  rather  that  most  men  who  pretend  to 
be  virtuous,  excuse  you  if  you  are  happy, 
and  love  you  if  you  are  powerful.  It  is 
doubtless  very  good  of  you  not  to  kn^>w 
how  to  contradict  a  father,  who  now, 
however,  ought  not  to  interfere  in  your 
affairs ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  you 
should  on  that  account  throw  away  your 
existence  in  every  respect ;  for  my  part, 
whatever  may  happen,  I  always  wish  to 
spare  my  friends  the  chagrin  of  seeing 
my  distress,  and  myself  the  disagreeable 
spectacle  of  long  -  visaged  consolation/* 
**  In  my  opinion,*'  interrupted  I  sharply, 
''  the  object  of  life  with  an  honest  man 
is  not  merely  happiness,  which  centers 
only  in  himself,  but  virtue  which  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  others.  ''  Virtue,. 
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virtue" — said  M.  de  Maltigues,  hesitating 
a  little,  and  afterwards  speaking  deci- 
sively :  "  Virtue  is  a  word  for  the  vulgar, 
which  the  augurs  could  not  whisper 
among  themselves  without  laughter. 
There  are  some  good  souls  whom  certain 
words  and  certain  harmonious  sounds  still 
influence,  and  for  them  the  instrument  is 
played ;  but  all  the  romance  of  con- 
science, generosity  and  enthusiasm  has 
been  invented  to  console  those  who  da 
not  succeed  in  the  world.  It  is  like  the 
de  profnndis  which  is  sung  for  the  dead  : 
The  living,  when  in  prosperity,  are  not 
anxious  to  obtain  this  sort  of  homage/* 

I  was  so  irritated  by  this  discourse  that 
I  could  not  avoid  saying  w  ith  disdain,  ''  I 
should  be  sorry.  Sir,  had  I  any  right  to 
intei'^fere  in  the  house  of  Madame  d'Ar- 
bigny,  to  see  her  receive  a  man  who 
thought  and  expressed  himself  as  you 
do."  ''  When  the  time  comes,  you  may 
act  as  you  think  proper  in  that  respectx  * 
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replied  M.  de  Maltigues ;  ''  but  IT  my 
cousin  would  listen  to  me^,  she  never 
would  marry  a  man  who  makes  himself 
so  unhappy  at  the  very  passibility  of 
such  an  union.  She  might  have  told  you 
long-  ago  that  I  reproached  her  weak-^ 
ness,  and  for  all  the  means  she  takes  to 
secure  an  object  which  is  not  worth  her 
pains.'* 

At  this  phrase,  which  was  delivered  in 
accents  that  rendered  it  still  more  insult- 
lag,  I  made  a  sign  to  M.  de  Maitigues 
to  go  out  with  me.  On  our  way  he 
continued  to  develope  his  system  vHith 
the  greatest  coolness ;  and  though  he 
was  aware  that  in  a  few  moments  his  ex- 
istence might  be  terminated ;  he  did  not  J| 
say  a  word  which  evinced  either  a  sense 
of  religion  or  morality.  '''^  Thus  I  entered 
into  all  the  fooleries  of  young  men/*  said 
he,  ''  do  you  not  think  that  what  passes 
in  my  country  would  have  cured  me  ? 
Have  you  ever  found  that  being  scrupu- 
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lous  after  your  manner  answers  any  good 
purpose  ?"  ''I  agree  with  you;"  said  I, 
*'  that  in  your  country  at  present  it  lias 
less  influence  than  in  other  places;  but 
in  time  or  beyond  time,  every  thing  has 
its  recompence.  '"  Yes/'  replied  M.  dc 
Maltigues,  ''  in  taking  Heaven  into  your 
calculations.  "  And  why  not?"  said  I, 
''  one  of  us  is  perhaps  about  to  know  its 
value/'  "  If  I  am  to  die/'  continued  he, 
smiling,  "  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  shall 
know  nothing  about  it.  If  you  die,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  return  to  enlighten 
my  mind/'  In  going  along,  I  began  to 
think  that  if  I  should  be  kilied  by  M.  de 
Maltigues,  I  had  taken  no  precaution  to 
make  my  fate  known  to  my  father,  nor 
to  give  Madame  d'Arbigny  a  part  of 
my  fortune,  to  which  I  considered  she 
had  a  right.  While  these  reflections 
were  passing  in  my  mind,  we  passed  be- 
fi>re  the  house  of  M.  de  Maltigues,  and  I 
asked  his  permission  to  go  in  and  write 
two  letters.     He  consented,  and   as  we 
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continued  our  walk  to  the  fields  I  de- 
livered tlie  letters  to  him;  at  the  same 
time  I  spoke  of  Madame  d'Arbigny  with 
much  interest^  recosnmending  her  to  his 
care,  as  I  believed  he  would  be  a  firm 
friend  to  her.  This  proof  of  confidence 
affected  him,  for  it  is  worthy  of  remark  to 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  tli^ 
men  who  most  openly  profess  immorality 
by  hazard  you  give  them  a  proof  of  your 
esteem  :  besides  the  situation  in  which  we 
were  was  suificiently  serious  to  move  M. 
de  Maltigues :  but  he  would  not  for  the 
world  that  his  emotion  had  been  remark- 
ed. He  spoke  in  pleasantry  what  I  be- 
lieve was  suggested  by  a  serious  reflexion. 

''  You  are  a  good  creature,  my  dear 
Nelvil,  and  I  wish  to  be  generous  with 
you.  it  is  said  this  sort  of  conduct  gives 
happiness,  and  generosity  is  indeed  so 
infantine  a  quality,  that  it  ought  to  bo 
recompensed  in  heaven  rather  than  on 
earth.     But  before  I  do  you  this  service. 
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•ne  condition  must  be  made;  ^vllatever  I 
may  say  to  you,  we  must  nevertheless 
light."  I  replied  to  this  proposition  by 
an  assent  givcn^  I  believe,  rather  disdain- 
fully; for  his  precaution  appeared  to  me 
very  unnecessary.  M.  de  Maltigues  con* 
tinned  in  a  cool  and  dry  tone ;  ''  Ma- 
dame d'Arbigny  will  not  suit  jou,  your 
characters  have  nothing  in  common  :  be- 
sides,  your  father  would  be  vexed  at  your 
marriage,  and  you  would  be  miserable  for 
afflicting  your  father.  ''  It  would  be 
better  than  that  I,  if  I  live,  should  marry 
Madame  d'Arbigny,  and  if  you  kill  me 
it  would  still  be  better  were  she  to  marry 
a  third  person  than  be  united  with  you.'* 
"  My  cousin  is  prudent,  and  even  when 
she  loves,  siie  takes  due  precautions,  in 
case  the  time  should  arrive  when  she  may 
cease  to  be  loved  in  return.  You  will 
learn  all  this  from  her  letters.  I  shall 
leave  them  to  you  ;  you  will  find  them  in 
my  cabinet,  of  which  this  is  the  key.  I 
have  bee\i  intimate  with  my  cousin  I  may 
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say^  ever  since  she  was  born,  and  myste- 
rious as  she  is,  you  will  find  that  she  con- 
ceals none  of  her  secrets  from  me.  She 
believes  indeed,  that  I  will  only  repeat 
what  I  have  a  wish  to  disclose,  and  it  is 
true  that  I. am  not  to  be  led  away  by  any 
feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
place  great  importance  in  keeping  any 
secret,  and  I  think  that  men  ought  not 
to  be  bound  to  silence  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  women.  If  it  is  I  who  must 
die,  I  shall  it  is  true,  be  indebted  for  this 
accident  to  the  fine  eyes  of  Madame 
d'Arbigny,  but  though  I  am  ready  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  her  with  a  good 
grace,  I  am  not  at  all  obliged  to  her  for 
the  situation  in  which  her  double  intrigue 
has  placed  me.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  you  are  the  man 
to  kill  me,''  and,  as  we  were  out  of  the 
town,  on  saying  these  words  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  put  himself  on  his  guard. 

'^  He  had  spoken  with  uncommon  viva- 
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city^  and  I   was   confounded  with  what 
had  fallen  from  him.     The  approach  of 
danger^  instead  of  changing  his  manner, 
animated  him  still  further^  and  I   could 
not  divine  whether  he  had  been  disclosing 
truths    or    inventing   falsehoods   from   a 
spirit  of  revenge.       In   this  uncertainty 
however,   I  restrained  my  efforts  against 
his  life.     He  was  less  adroit  than   1  was 
in  fencing,  and    at  ten  different  times  I 
might   have    plunged  my   sword    in    liis 
heart,  but  I  took  care  only  to  wound  him 
in   the   wrist,   and    to  disarm  him.     He 
appeared  sensible  of  my  conduct,  and  in 
conducting  him  home  I  reminded  him  of 
the  conversation  which  had  preceded  our 
combat  :  he  then  said,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
having    betrayed   the   confidence   of  my 
cousin  ;  but  danger  like  wine  affects  the 
head.       I  can    however,    console   myself 
with  this  reflection ;  that  you  would  ne- 
ver have  been  happy  with  Madame  d'Ar- 
bigny.     She  is  too  artful  for  you:   for  my 
part  however^,  that  is  indifferent;  I  think 
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her  charming',  and  like  her  turn  of  mind 
extremely ;  but  she  w  ill  never  be  able  to 
do  any  thing  to  my  detriment^  and  we 
shall  aid  each  other  completely,  because 
marriage  will  render  our  interests  com- 
mon :  you,  on  the  contrary,  with  yout 
romantic  notions,  would  have  become  her 
dupe.  You  had  it  in  your  power  to  kill 
me,  and  you  have  given  me  my  life,  and 
of  course  I  cannot  refuse  you  the  letters 
I  promised  you  after  my  death.  Read 
them,  set  out  for  England,  and  do  not 
vex  yourself  about  the  chagrin  of  Ma- 
dame d'Arbigny.  She  will  weep  because 
she  loves  you,  but  she  will  soon  be  con- 
soled, because  she  is  too  sensible  a  wo- 
man to  make  herself  really  unhappy,  and 
above  all  knows  the  world  better  than  to 
appear  so.  In  three  months  she  will  be 
Madame  Maltigues.  Every  word  he 
said  to  me  was  true ;  the  letters  he  shewed 
me  proved  it.  I  was  convinced  that  Ma- 
dame d'Aibigny  was  not  in  the  state  in 
which  she  had  represented  herself  in  order 


to  compel  me  to  espouse.  It  was  evident 
she  loved  me  since  she  declared  her  pas- 
sion to  M  de  Maltigues  ;  but  she  flat- 
tered him  with  so  much  art^  left  him  so 
much  hope^  and  in  her  endeavours  to 
please  him,  shewed  a  character  so  different 
from  what  she  had  always  exhibited  to 
me,  that  it  was  clear  she  had  it  in  view  to 
make  him  her  husband  if  our  marria«;e 
should  not  take  place.  Such,  Corinna, 
was  the  woman  who  has  for  ever  bereaved 
me  of  the  repose  of  my  heart,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  my  conscience  ! 

"  I  wrote  to  her  on  my  departure^  but 
saw  her  no  more ;  I  have  since  learned, 
that,  as  M.  de  Maltigues  predicted,  she 
has  married  him  ;  but  I  was  then  far  from 
perceiving  all  the  sorrow  that  awaited  me. 
I  expected  to  receive  my  father's  pardon. 
I  was  convinced  that  when  I  should  ex- 
plain to  him  how  I  had  been  deceived,  he 
would  have  loved  me  still  more  because  he 
would    have    more    reason  to    pity    me. 


After  a  journey  of  more  than  a  month 
through   Germany,    I    arrived    in    Eng- 
land   full    of   confidence    in    the    inex- 
haustible  aficction    of   my   parent;  but, 
Corinna,  on  my  landing,  a  public   paper 
informed  me  that  mv  father  was  no  more. 
The  letters    which  formed  these  words. 
Lord  Js'elvil  is  dead,  were  most  awful  to 
my  ej^cs.     The   fire  of  the  volcano  now 
before  us  is  less  horrible.     This,  however, 
was  not  all :   I  learned  that  he  died  pro- 
foundly   afflicted     at    my    residence    ia 
France  ;  fearing  that  I  should  renounce 
the  military  career,   espouse  a  woman  of 
whom  he  had  no  good  opinion,  and,  by 
fixing  myself  in  a  country  at  war  with 
my  own,  lose  all  reputation  in  England. 
Who  knows  but  these  painful  thoughts 
abridged  his  days — Coriana,  Corinna,  am 
I   not  an   assassin,   am  I   not,  tell    me  ? 
''  No!"  exclaimed  she,  ''  no,  you  are  only 
unhappy  ;  virtue,  generosity,  have  misled 
ycu.     I  respect  you   as  much  as  I  love 
you :  be  judged  then  by  my  hearty  take 
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it  for  your  conscience.  Grief  deceives 
you^  believe  in  her  who  cherishes  you. 
Ah  !  love  such  as  1  feel  it  is  no  illusion  : 
it  is  because  you  are  tlie  best  and  the  most 
amiable  of  men  lliat  I  admire  and  adore 
you."  ''  Corinnii/'  said  Oswald,  ''  this  ho- 
mage is  not  due  to  me ;  but  it  is  possible 
I  may  not  be  so  criminal  as  I  imagined. 
My  father  pardoned  me  before  he  died. 
In  a  last  letter  which  T  found  addressed  to 
me  were  kind  words.  A  letter  of  mine 
had  reached  him  and  somewhat  iustiiied 
me  :  but  the  mischief  had  then  been  done^ 
and  his  grief,  on  my  account,  had  lacerated 
his  heart. 

''  When  T  returned  to  his  castle,  and 
his  old  servants  surrounded  me,  I  dis- 
claimed their  consolations,  and  accused 
myself  in  their  presence.  I  prostrated 
myself  on  his  tomb,  and  I  swore,  as  if  the 
time  of  reparation  still  existed  for  me,  that 
I  never  would  marry  without  the  consent 
of  my  father      Alas!   why  make  a  pro- 
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miseto  liim  who  was  no  more  !  what  sig- 
nified words  spoken  in  this  delirium  :  I 
ought,  however,  at  least  to  consider  them 
as  an  engagement  to  do  nothing  which, 
during  his  life,  he  would  have  disap- 
proved. • 

'^  Corinna,  my  dearest  friend,  why  do 
these  words  alarm  you  ?  My  father  might 
demand  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  a  deceitful 
woman,  who  owed  entirely  to  her  address 
the  attachment  with  which  she  inspired 
me;  but  why  should  Heaven  separate  me 
from  a  woman  the  most  open-hearted,  na- 
tural, and  generous,  from  her  for  whom  I 
have  felt  the  first  emotions  of  love,  and 
who,  instead  of  corrupting,  purifies  every 
sentiment  of  my  soul. 

*'  On  entering  my  father's  chamber,  I 
saw  his  cloke,  his  elbow-chair,  and  his 
sword  there,  as  usual.  Yes  !  they  were 
there  ;  but  his  place  was  vacant^  and  my 
tears  in  vain  tried  to  recal  him  !  This  ma- 
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nuscript^  this  collection  of  his  thoughts, 
alone  gives  me  an  answer.  You  are 
already  acquainted  with  some  passages  of 
it/'  said  Oswald,  handing  it  to  Corinna. 
^'  I  always  carry  it  about  me ;  read  what 
he  has  written  upon  the  duty  of  children 
towards  their  parents  :  read  it,  Corinna^ 
your  melodious  accents  will,  perhaps,  fa- 
miliarise me  to  these  expressions."  Co- 
rinna complied  with  Oswald's  request, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

'^  Ah  !  how  little  is  necessary  to  render 
self-diffident  a  father  or  mother  who  are 
advanced  in  life !  These  can  easily  be- 
lieve that  they  are  encumbrances  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  How  can  they  think 
themselves  of  any  value  to  you,  who  no 
longer  apply  for  their  advice.'^  You  live 
only  in  the  present  moment ;  you  are  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  predominant  passion ; 
and  all  that  has  no  relation  to  it  appears 
in  your  eyes  antique  and  superannuated. 
In  short,  your  head  and  hej-rt  arc  so  con- 
o2 
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stitufed;,  that  you  conceive  jou  form  a  so- 
litary point  in  history.     The  eternal  rela- 
tions of  similitude  between  time  and  man 
escape  your  attention;  and  the  authority 
of  experience  seems  only  a  fiction^  or  an 
empty  guarantee,  invented  solely  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  aged,  and  furnish  the 
last  enjoyments  of  their  self-importance. 
How  great  your  error  !   The  vast  theatre 
of  the  world  has  no  change  of  actors  ;  on 
its  stage  man  is  the  perpetual  performer, 
who,  though  he  may  sustain  a  variety  of 
characters^  never  undergoes  a  total  renova- 
tion ;  and  as  all  his  diversities  of  form 
depend  on  a  few  ruling  passions,  the  circle 
of  which  has   been   so   long   completed, 
it  but  seldom  happens,  that  in  th(r  petty 
combinations  of  private  life,  experience^ 
the  science  of  the  past,  does  not  prove  a  i 
copious  source  of  the  most  useful  instruc- 
tion. 

''  Honour  then  your  father  and  mother, 
honour  and  respect  them^,  were  it  only  for 
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the  sake  of  their  past  reign  ;  of  that  period 
of  which  they  were  sole  masters,  and 
which  will  ne\  er  return  ;  were  it  only  for 
those  years  which  are  for  ever  lost,  and  of 
which  they  bear  the  august  impression  in 
their  countenance. 

*^'  Such  i.r  your  duty,  presumptuous 
ilu'luren,  who  seem  so  impatient  to  run 
alone  in  the  path  of  life.  You  are  cer- 
tain that  those  parents  who  so  long  delay 
giving  place  to  you,  must  at  kst  disap- 
pear from  the  stage  of  life.  That  father^ 
whose  discourse  retains  a  tinge  of  auste- 
rity, which  wounds  your  pride,  that  mo- 
ther whose  age  imposes  upon  you  cares 
which  are  troublesome ;  they  will  one 
day  move  off,  and  when  they  are  gone, 
they  will  appear  to  you  in  a  new  point  of 
view  :  for  time,  which  confers  senility  on 
tliose  who  are  present  to  us,  rejuvenates 
them  in  our  estimation  when  death  has 
for  ever  removed  them  from  our  siaht. 
Time  then  gives  them  a  lustre  which  be- 
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fore  we  did  not  remark.  We  then  view 
them  in  the  mirror  of  eternitv^  where  there 
is  neither  ag;e  nor  succession  ;  and  if  they 
leave  behind  them  on  earth  any  memorial 
of  their  virtues^  we  wonld  decorate  them 
in  imagination  with  a  celestial  ray  ;  we 
would  follow  them^  in  our  mind's  eye^  to 
the  abode  of  the  elect ;  we  would  con- 
template them  in  those  mansions  of  per- 
fect bliss ;  and^  compared  with  the  vivid 
colours  of  which  we  would  compose  their 
sacred  crown  of  glory,  we  should  find  our- 
selves vanish  into  nothing  amidst  the  most 
rapturous  enjoyments  of  lifej  amidst  the 
most  splendid  and  intoxicating  of  our 
triumphs/* 

"  Corinna/'  exclaimed  Lord  Nelvil,  in 
a  heart-rending  accent,  ''  do  you  think 
these  elegant  complaints  directed  against 
me?" — ''  No!  no!"  replied  Corinna^ 
*'  you  know  he  loved  and  cherished  you, 
and  confided  in  your  filial  tenderness; 
and^  as  yon  have  informed  me^  these  re- 
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flexions  were  written  long  before  the  in- 
discretion with  which  j0u  reproach  your- 
self. Listen  rather/*  continued  Corinna, 
running  her  eye  over  the  collection  which 
she  still  held  in  her  hands,  'Mistcn  to  these 
reflexions  upon  the  subject  of  indulgence 
V. hich  you  will  find  a  few  pages  further 
on  : — " 

'^  We  journey  through  life  with  an  un- 
steady pace,  and  in  a  path  covered  with 
snares.  Our  senses  are  seduced  by  de- 
ceitful allurements.  The  false  glimmer- 
ings of  imagination  lead  us  astray ;  and 
it  is  from  experience  only  that  our  reason 
itself  derives  that  degree  of  information 
andconiidc  nee  of  which  it  stands  so  much 
in  need.  So  many  dangers  united  with 
so  much  weakness  ;  so  many  different  in- 
terests, with  a  ca[)acit3^  so  narrow,  a  fore- 
sight so  limited  ;  so  many  things  totally 
unknown  to  us,  and  so  short  a  life.  Do 
not  all  these  circumstances,  all  these  con- 
ditions of  our  nature,  apprise  us  of  the 
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high  rank  which  should  be  assigned  to 
indulgence,  in  the  order  of  the  social  vir- 
tues V  ''  Alas  !  who  is  there  exempt 
from  this  weakness  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  knows  no  topic  of  self- accusation  ? 
Where  the  individual  who  can  look  back 
upon  his  past  life  without  experiencing  a 
single  pang  of  remorse,  a  single  emotion 
of  regret  ?  He  alone  is  a  stranger  to  the 
agitations  of  a  scrupulous  ruind,  who  has 
tiever  commenced  the  task  of  self-exami- 
nation, never  sojourned  in  the  solitude  of 
his  conscience/' 

''  Such/*  resumed  Corinna,  *'^is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  your  father  addresses  you 
from  his  heavenly  abode;  and  this  is  en- 
tirely in  your  fiivonr/'  ''  That  is  true/*^ 
replied  Oswald;  ^'^  yes,  Corinna,  you  are 
my  consoling  angel,  you  bind  up  my 
wounds  ;  but  had  I  only  seen  him,  for  one 
moment,  before  his  decease ;  had  he  learnt 
froni  my  explanation,  that  I  was  not  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  assured  me  that  he 
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tlioiight  SO,  I  should  not  have  been  agi- 
tated with  remorse;,  like  the  most  criminal 
of  mankind  ;  I  should  not  have  to  accuse 
myself  of  that  vacillating'  conduct,  that 
perturbed  state  of  mind,  which  affords  no 
prospect  of  happiness  to  myself  or  those 
connected  with  me.  Do  not  accuse  me 
of  weakness.  Courage  can  do  nothing 
against  conscience  ;  it  is  from  that  it  ema- 
nates, and  how  can  it  triumph  over  it  ! 
At  this  instant,  as  the  night  advances^ 
melhiriks  I  behold  in  yonder  clouds  those 
flashes  of  lightning  \\hich  pronounce 
my  condemnation.  Corinna  !  Corinna  ! 
speak  comfort  to  your  unhappy  friend, 
or  let  me  stretch  myself  on  this  soil, 
which  may  perhaps  open  to  my  prayer, 
and  give  me  admission  to  the  region  of  the 
dead/' 
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BOOK    XIII. 


CHAP.  I 

VESUVIUS^  AND  THE  PLAIN  OF  NAPLES. 

LORD  Nelvil,  after  this  cruel  recital 
which  agitated  his  very  soul,  remained  for 
a  considerable  space  in  a  state  of  profound 
torpor.  Corinna  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  his  recollection  by  the  most  gentle 
means.  The  stream  of  fire  which  issued 
from  Vesuvius,  now  rendered  visible  by 
the  surrounding  darkness,  made  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  perturbed  imagination 
of  Oswald.  Corinna  availed  herself  of 
this  impression  to  draw  oflf  his  attention 
from  the  remembrances  which  so  much 
agitated  him,  and   hastened  to    conduct 
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Iiini  to  the  brink  of  the  current  of  ignited 
lava.  The  soil  which  they  traversed  in  their 
way  thither  slid  from  unJer  their  feet,  and 
seemed  to  repel  them  to  a  distar.ce  from  a 
spot  inimical  to  every  living  being.  Here 
nature  no  longer  appears  to  have  any  re- 
lation with  man.  He  can  no  longer  ima- 
gine himself  lord  over  her;  she  escapes 
from  her  tyrant  by  death.  The  ignifed 
matter  is  of  a  dusky,  dismal  hue  ;  yet  when 
it  consumes  the  vines  or  trees  it  gives  out 
a  clear  and  brilliant  flame^  but  the  lava 
itself  has  ill  At  dingy  appearance  which 
(he  poets  assign  to  the  rivers  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  ;  it  rolls  on  slowly  like  a 
stream  of  sand^  blackish  by  day  and  red 
by  night.  As  it  approaches  you  hear  a 
kind  of  crackling  sound,  which  occasions 
the  greater  fear  as  it  is  indistinct^  and 
gives  the  idea  of  stratagem  united  to  force. 
Thus  the  royal  tiger  secretly  approa<  hes 
with  measured  steps.  The  lava  advances 
without  anv  acceleration  of  its  nro  ress, 
'  without  the  loss  of  a  moment.    If  it  meets 
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a  high  wall,  or  any  edifice  which  opposes 
its  passage^  it  stops,  it  accumulates  in 
front  of  the  ohstacle  its  black  and  bitu- 
minous torrents,  and  at  length  overwhelms 
it  beneath  its  burning  waves.  Its  pro- 
gress is  not  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  those  who  fly  before  it;  but 
like  tirae^  it  overtakes  the  imprudent  and 
the  aged^  who,  remarking  its  heavy  and 
silent  pace,  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  it.  Its  resplendency  is  so  intense, 
that  for  the  first  time  the  earth  illumi- 
nates the  sky,  and  gives  it  the  appea4:- 
ance  of  continued  lightning ;  the  sky, 
in  its  turn,  reflects  this  lustre  upon  the 
water^  and  thus  nature  seems  to  be  set  in 
flames  by  this  three-fold  image  of  fire. 

You  hear  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  and 
its  effects  are  rendered  visible  by  the 
whirling  gusts  of  flame  in  the  gulf  from 
which  the  lava  is  poured  forth.  You  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  fear  at  wliat  is 
passing  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earthy   and 
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SLve  conscious  of  the  raging  tumult  whicli 
makes  it  tremble  beneath  jour  feet.  The 
rocks  which  surround  the  source  of  the 
lava  are  overspread  with  sulphur  and  bi- 
tumen, whose  aspect  has  something  of  an 
infernal  hue.  A  livid  green^  a  brownish 
yellow^  and  a  dingy  red,  compose  a  sort 
of  dissonance^  which  tortures  the  sight 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ear  would  be 
grated  by  those  acute  sounds  which  sor- 
ceresses uttered,  when  by  their  nightly  in- 
cantations they  brought  down  the  moon 
from  heaven. 


All  that  surrounds  the  volcano  reminds 
one  of  the  infernal  abodes,  and  from  this 
scene  the  poets  doubtless  borrowed  their 
descriptions.*     It  is  here    that   we    can 

*  Here  the  authoress  has  permitted  her  imaghia- 
tion  to  overstep  lier  reading.  Virgil,  the  second  great 
epic  poet  who  depicted  the  infernal  regions,  was  dead 
more  than  a  century  before  the  first  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius recorded  in  history,  or  known  from  tradition. 
We  may  also  be  permitted  to  add,  that  Etna  itself 
was  not  known  as  a  burning  mountain  in  tiie  days  of 
Homer. — ^JS, 
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figure  to  ourselves  how  mankind  came  to 
believe  in  tlie  existence  of  an  evil  genius 
counteracting  the  designs  of  Providence. 
On  contemplating  such  a  scene,  we  na- 
turally ask  whether  benevolence  alone  pre- 
dominated in  the  phenomena  of  the  crea- 
tioUj  or  whether  there  was  not   some  la- 
tent principle  impelling  nature^  like  man. 
to  ferocitv.     "  Coriniia/'  exclaimed  Lord 
Nelvilj  *^  was  this    infernal  mansion  the 
birth-place   of  pain  ?    Did  the  angel  of 
death  wing  his  flight  from  this  summit  ? 
Did    I  not  behold  thy  celestial   counte- 
nance^ I  should  here  lose  all  recollection 
of  the  divine  workmanship  which  deco- 
rates the  universe  ;  and  yet  this  picture  of 
hell^  frightful  as  it  is^  strikes  me  with  less 
horror  than  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  heart. 
Every  peril  may  be  braved,  but  how  can 
he  who  is  no  more  acquit  us  of  the  wrongs 
of  which  conscience  reproaches  us  towards 
him  ?   Never  !   never  !   Ah  !  Corinna,  how 
racking  the  reflection  !   The  torments  in- 
vented by  the  ravings  of  suffering  huma- 
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nitj ;  the  wheel  which  turns  incessantly, 
the  water  which  flies  from  the  lips,  the 
stone  which  rolls  back  the  instant  it 
touches  the  summit,  are  but  feeble  images 
to  express  that  dreadful  idea — the  impos- 
sible, the  irreparable  V* 

Oswald  and  Corinna  w  ere  wrapped  in 
profound  silence.  Their  very  guides  had 
retired  to  a  distance  ;  and,  as  on  the  verge 
of  the  crater,  there  is  neither  animal,  nor 
insect,  nor  plant,  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  rustling  of  the  agitated  flame.  Ne- 
vertheless, a  sound  from  the  city  pene- 
trated to  the  place  where  they  stood ;  it 
was  the  ringing  of  the  bells  which  was 
heard  across  the  atmosphere ;  perhaps  it 
was  the  knell  of  death,  perhaps  the  joy- 
ful announcement  of  birth  ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  it  excited  a  soothing  emo- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  our  travellers.— 
''  Dear  Oswald,''  said  Corinna,  "  let  us 
^uit  this  desert,  and  descend  towards 
the  abodes  of  the  living  ;  here  I  am  sick 
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at  heart.  Every  other  mountain^  in  ap- 
proximating  us  to  the  heavens^  seems  to 
raise  us  above  terrestrial  existence;  but 
here  I  experience  onlj  agitation  and  hor- 
ror ;  methinks  I  see  nature  treated  as  a 
criminal,  and  like  a  bein^  sunk  in  irre- 
coverable depravity,  doomed  never  more 
to  feel  the  benelicent  influences  of  its 
Creator.  Assuredly  this  is  not  the  abode 
of  the  blessed — let  us  go  hence." 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  on  as  Co- 
rinna  and  Lord  Nelvil  were  descending 
toward  the  plain,  and  their  torches  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished. The  Lazzaroni  who  accompa- 
nied them  uttered  continual  shouts,  calcu- 
lated to  terrify  those  who  were  not  aware 
that  this  was  their  habitual  practice. 
These  people  are  sometimes  agitated  by 
a  superabundant  animation,  of  which  they 
know  not  how  to  dispose,  inasmuch  as  they 
unite  in  the  same  degree  the  qualities  of 
indolence  and  violence.     Their  physiog- 
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nom}v,  more  distinctly  marked  than  their 
character,  seems  to  denote  a  kind  of  vi- 
vacity, in  which  the  head  and  heart  have 
not  the  smallest  concern.  Oswald,  ap- 
prehensive lest  Corinna  might  be  incom- 
moded by  the  rain,  their  lights  go  out,  or 
in  short  some  danger  befal  her,  no  longer 
occupied  himself  with  any  other  object; 
and  this  tender  interest  gradually  reco- 
vered his  mind  from  the  condition  into 
which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  proof 
of  confidence  which  he  had  just  given 
her.  They  found  their  carriage  waiting: 
rn'  them  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
and  without  stopping  at  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum,  which  have  been  almost  again 
buried  in  the  earth,  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  Portici,  w^hich  is  built  on  the  scite 
cf  that  ancient  city,  they  arrived  at  Na- 
ples about  midnight ;  and  Corinna,  oh 
taking  leave  of  Lord  Nelvil,  promised  to 
communicate  to  him,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  history  of  her  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


WITH  tlie  return  of  morning  Corlnnir 
was  willing  to  impose  upon  herself  the  ef^ 
fort  which  she  had  promised^  and  though 
the  most  intimate  knowledge  which  she 
had  now  acquired  of  Oswald's  character 
redoubled  her  anxiety^  she  left  her  cham- 
ber with  her  manuscript  in  her  hand, 
trembling  as  she  proceeded^  but  neverthe- 
less persisting  in  her  resolution  to  com- 
municate it  to  him.  She  entered  the  par- 
lour of  the  inn  at  which  both  of  them  put 
up,  and  there  she  found  Oswald,  who  had 
just  received  some  letters  from  England. 
One  of  them  lay  on  the  chimney-piece; 
and  the  writing  struck  Corinna  so  forcibly, 
that  with  indescribable  agitation,  she  en- 
quired from  whom  it  came  ?  ''  From  Lady 
Edgermond,"   replied    Oswald. — ''  Yoa 
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are  then  in  habits  of  correspondence  with 
her?"  added  Corinna.  "  Lord  Edger- 
mond/*  replied  Oswald^  "  was  a  friend  of 
mj  father's^  and  since  I  have  accidentally 
mentioned  her  name^  I  will  not  affect  to 
conceal  from  yoii^  that  my  father  had  some 
thoughts  that  I  might  one  day  be  dispos- 
ed to  espouse  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
Lucilia  Edgermond/'  —  ''Great  God!*' 
exclaimed  Corinna,  sin^^ing  upon  a  chair 
and  almost  fainting  away. 

*^' Whence  this  cruel  emotion?'*  said 
Lord  Nelvil,  ''  what  have  you  to  fear 
from  me,  since  I  love  you  even  to  idolatry  ? 
Had  my  father  made  it  his  dying  request 
that  I  should  espouse  Lucilia,  doubtless  I 
would  not  have  thought  myself  disen- 
gaged, and  I  would  have  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  your  irresistible  attractions. 
But  he  merely  suggested  this  match  for 
my  further  consideration,  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  himself  stated,  that  he  could  not 
form  any  settled  opinion  of  Lucilia,  whd 
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was  then  but  a  child.  As  for  myself,  I 
never  saw  her  but  once,  and  she  was  then 
onlj  twelve  years  old.  At  my  departure  I 
entered  into  no  engagements  with  her  mo- 
ther; nevertheless  the  irresolution^  the 
agitation,  which  you  may  have  occasion- 
ally remarked  in  my  conduct,  proceeded 
entirely  from  this  expression  of  my  father's 
inclination.  Before  I  became  acquainted 
with  you  I  wished  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it,  slight  as  it  was,  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  to  his  manes,  as  a  mode 
cf.  prolonging,  after  death,  the  empire  of 
his  wishes  over  ray  own  resolutions.  But. 
you  have  triumphed  over  this  sentiment, 
you  have  triumphed  over  myself ;  and  all 
that  is  wanting  to  me,  is  to  obtain  your 
forgiveness  for  whatever  part  of  my  con- 
duct wears  the  aspect  of  weakness  and  ir- 
resolution. Corinna,  from  affliction  such 
asminehas  been,  there  never  is  a  complete 
recovery.  It  withers  the  sinews  of  hope; 
it  instils  a  sentiment  of  painful  and  fever- 
ish timidity.     The  wounds  which  destiny 
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has  inflicted  upon  me  have  been  so  c!eep^ 
ih'dt  I  distrust  her  even  when  she  proilers 
me  the  greatest  blessing.  But-,  dearest 
friend,  these  inquietudes  are  dispelled, 
and  T  am  yours,  for  ever  yours !  I  assure 
myself,  that  had  you  been  known  to  my 
father,  it  is  you  whom  he  would  have  se- 
lected as  ray  companion  for  life ;  it  is 
you — '*  ''Stop/'  exclaimed  Corimia, 
melting  into  tears,  "^  stop,  I  conjure  you, 
and  do  not  tlius  address  me. — 

''  Why  would  you  repress,"  said  Lord 
Nelvil,  ''  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  as- 
sociating you  in  my  imagination  with  the 
memory  of  my  father,  and  in  thus  blending 
together  in  my  heart  all  tha;t  I  hold  dear 
and  sacred."  ''You  cannot,  Oswald," 
interrupted  Corinna,  "  I  know  that  you 
cannot,"  "  Just  heaven  !"  resumed  Lord 
Nelvil,  "  what  have  you  to  fear  from  me  ? 
Give  me  the  manuscript  which  contains 
the  history  of  your  life — gi\«  it  me." 
^'You    shall  have  it,"  replied  Corinna, 
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''  but  let  me  have  one  week's  indulgence 
—a  single  week.  What  has  this  morning 
come  to  mj  knowledge  requires  the  intro- 
duction of  some  additional  details/' 
*^*^How  !"  exclaimed  Oswald,  ''  what  con- 
nection can  your  story  have  with — ?" 
''  Do  not  insist  upon  an  answer  at  pre- 
sent/' interrupted  Corinna,  ''  you  shall 
soon  know  all,  and  that  will,  perhaps,  be 
the  termination,  the  dreadful  termination 
of  my  happiness  ;  but  prior  to  that  crisis, 
it  is  my  wish,  that  we  should  together  ex- 
plore the  happy  plain  of  Naples  with 
feelings  yet  unruffled,  with  a  soul  still  ac- 
cessible to  the  captivating  charms  which ' 
here  deck  the  face  of  nature  ;  I  would  in 
a  manner  consecrate  in  these  delicious 
scenes  the  most  solemn  epoch  of  my  life ; 
it  is  requisite  that  you  should  preserve  a 
farewel  remembrance  of  me,  such  as  I 
was,  such  as  I  should  always  have  been, 
had  my  heart  recoiled  from  the  first  ap- 
proaches oLyour  love."  ''  Ah  !  Corinna," 
said  Oswald,  ''  what  would  you  announce 
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o  me  by  these  inauspicious  expressions  ? 
Surely  jou  cannot  have  anything  to  com- 
municate to  me  which  should  chill  the 
warmth  of  my   attachment,   and    repress 

r  thea.diHir  of  my  admiration.  Why  then 
prolong,  for  one  week  more,  this  anxiety, 
this  mystery,  which  seems  to  erect  a  bar- 
rier between  us  ?'' — ''  Dear  Oswald,  such 
is  mv  desire/'  replied  Corinna,  ''  forgive 
me  this  last  act  of  power ;  soon  you  alone 
shall  decide  between  us  ;  I  shall  await  my 
destiny  from  your  own  lips  without  mur- 
muring, if  it  be  severe;  for  I  have  not 
upon  earth  any  attachments  or  connections 
whatsoever  which  can  doom  me  to  survive 
the  loss  of  your  love/'  With  these  words 
she  left  the  parlour,  gently  pushing  back 
Oswald  with  her  hand  as  he  attempted  to 

1  follow  her. 
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CHAPTER   III 


CORINNA  had  resolved  to  give  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  Lord  Nelvil 
during  tlie  eight  days'  delay  she  had  re- 
quested ;  and  this  idea  united  with  other 
causes  inspired  her  with  the  most  melan- 
choly sensations.  On  reviewing  the  cha- 
racter of  Oswald  she  felt  herself  much 
agitated^  while  anticipating  the  impres- 
sion he  would  receive  by  what  she  had  to 
impart  to  him.  It  was  necessary  to  judge 
Corinna  as  a  poet  and  an  artist,  to  excuse 
in  himself  the  sacrifice  of  rank,  family, 
country,  name,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  ta- 
lent and  the  fine  arts.  Lord  Nelvil  un- 
questionably possessed  a  mind  capable  of 
admiring  w  it  and  genius ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  firmly  believed  that  the  rela- 
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lions  of  social  life  were  paramount  to 
every  other,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  females,  as  well  as  men,  to  fulfil 
their  duties  to  each  other.  The  cruel  re- 
morse which  he  had  experienced  in  devi- 
ating from  his  usual  line  of  conduct,  had 
moreover  contributed  to  fortify  those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  which  he  had  early  im- 
bibed« 

The  manners  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  a  country  in 
which  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is 
paid  to  the  performance  of  moral  duties, 
as  well  as  to  the  laws,  kept  him  in  bond- 
age ;  in  short,  the  depression  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  melancholy,  causes  us  to  respect 
that  which  is  according  to  the  nature  or 
order  of  things,  and  acquires  no  new  re- 
solution, no  decision  contrary  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed. 

Love,  though  it  may  modify  our  feel- 
ings, does  not  change  the  character.    This 
TQL.  II.  p 
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Corinria  observed  in  Lord  Nelvil,  not- 
withstanding the  passion  by  which  he  was 
blinded,  and  perhaps  even  the  secret  charm 
of  attaching  Lord  Nelvil  depended  much 
on  this  opposition  between  his  nature  and 
his  sentiments,  an  opposition  which  gave 
an  additional  value  to  all  the  testimonies 
of  his  affection.  But  the  niomenr  ap- 
proached when  the  transient  distress  which 
Corinna  had  experienced,  and  which  had 
only  hitherto  contributed  to  allay  the  feli- 
city which  she  enjoyed,  was  to  decide  her 
fate.  That  soul  born  for  happiness,  and 
accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
gination and  poetry,  felt  itself  weighed 
down  by  grief;  a  shuddering,  which 
women  long  resigned  to  suffering  never 
experience,  agitated  her  whole  frame, 
nevertheless,  during  this  distressing  anxi- 
ety, «he  yet  contemplated  the  pleasure  of 
passing  one  more  brilliant  day  with  Os- 
Avald.  In  her  was  united  a  romantic  turn 
ef  mind  to  an  extreme  sensihility.  She 
invited  all   the  English  who   resided  at 
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Naples,  besides  many  Neapolitans  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  society  gave  her  pleasure, 
to  her  fete  on  that  day,  on  which  she  had 
determined  to  make  a  confession  of  what 
might  for  ever  destroy  her  haj7piness.  A 
cursory  observer  might  readily  have  mis- 
taken her  wild  and  rapid  motions,  her 
wandering  and  vacant  looks,  as  indicative 
of  joy ;  but  they  proved  too  clearly  to 
Lord  Nclvil  what  passed  in  her  mind.  It 
was  in  vain  he  attempted  to  tranquillize 
her  feelings  by  the  most  tender  protesta- 
tions. ''  We  shall  see  whether  two  days 
hence/*  said  she  to  him,  ''  you  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  At  present  these  tender 
expressions  rather  tend  to  distress  than  to 
console  me."  Upon  saying  this  she  left 
him. 

The  company  invited  by  Corinna  ar- 
rived tow  ards  the  close  of  day,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  sea  breeze  begins  to  blow, 
and  by  its  mild  an  genial  i  niliience  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  the  contemplation  of 
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nature.  Corinna  and  her  fiieiids  first 
proceeded  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil ;  at  which 
thej  stopped  before  crossing  the  grotto  of 
Pausilippo.  No  spot  in  the  universe  can 
surpass  in  beauty  that  on  which  stands  the 
tomb  of  Virgil.  From  it  we  behold  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  the  distance,  and  such 
is  the  combined  effect  proclaimed  by  the 
tranquil  and  magnificent  scenery  around^ 
that  we  are  induced  to  fancy^,  that  this 
spot  had  been  chosen  by  Virgil  himself 
This  simple  verse  of  his  own  might  serve 
as  an  epitaph : 

II] o  Virgil ium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope. 

The  ashes  of  the  Mantuan  bard  still  re- 
pose there,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
name  attracts  the  homage  of  mankind. 
This  is  all  that  man  upon  this  earth  can 
snatch  from  the  band  of  death. 

Over  this  tomb  was  planted  a  laurel  tree 
hy  the  hands  of  Petrarch^,  but  Petrarch  is 
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no  more,  and  the  laurel  is  witliered.  The 
numeroiis  strangers  vvlio  flock  to  this 
place,  to  honour  the  memory  of  Virgil, 
inscribe  their  names  upon  the  wall  which 
surrounds  the  urn.  The  mind  experiences 
a  chagrin  at  beholding  so  many  obscure 
names,  which  seem  ealculated  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  ioterroy-tthc  p^  ire- 
ful solitude  of  this  abode.  Peirarcb  aioUe 
was  worthy  of  leaving  behind  him  a  dur- 
able memorial  of  bis  visit  to  VirgiTs 
tomb.  While  descending  in  siier.ee  fiom 
this  mournful  asylum  of  the  immor- 
til  poet,  we  recal  to  mind  the  thoughis 
and  the  images  which  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Admirable  communication 
with  future  ages,  a  communication  which 
the  art  of  writing  for  ever  perpetuates 
aad  renews  !  Ye  shades  of  death,  where 
thai  IS  your  power  !  The  ideas,  the  senti- 
ments, the  expressions  of  a  m n  still  exist, 
while  tiiat  which  was  individuai  to  uua 
no  longer  exists!  No,  'such  a  eouiradic- 
lioo  io  nature  is  iL>]tpossible. 
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*'  Oswald/'  said  Corinna  to  Lord  Nei- 
vil^  "  the  impressions  you  have  just  expe- 
rienced hut  ill  suit  with  a  festival;  yet 
bow  many/'  added  she,  with  a  sort  of 
exultation  in  her  look,  ''  how  many  festi- 
vals have  been  held  near  the  mansions  of 
the  dead  !"  ''  Dear  friend/'  replied  Os- 
wald, ^'  whence  arises  this  secret  grief 
which  overpowers  you  ?  confide  in  me,  I 
am  already  indebted  to  you  for  six  of  the 
happiest  months  of  my  life;  perhaps  dur- 
ing that  period  1  may  also  have  contri- 
buted to  promote  your  felicity.  Ah  !  who 
could  be  insensible  to  such  good  fortune  ? 
Who  could  ravish  from  me  the  supreme 
enjoyment  of  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  mind  as  yours  ?  Alas!  it 
is  a  pleasing  idea  even  to  be  necessary  to 
the  most  humble  of  mortals  ;  but  to  be 
necessary  to  Corinna,  believe  me  it  is  too 
gloiious,  too  delightful  to  be  renounced/' 
''  I  believe  in  your  promise,"  replied  Co- 
rinna ;  ''  but  arc  /lere  not  moments  when 
Lome   violent  and  strange    feelings  take 
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possession  of  the  hearty  and  accelerate  its 
motion  with  a  painful  agitation  ?'* 

They  traversed  the  grotto  of  Pausilippa 
by  torch-light;,  which  is  even  necessary  at 
mid-day,  as  the  road  is  hewn  out  under 
the  mountain  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  and  when  at  the  middle,  the  light 
is  scarcely  perceptible  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities. An  extraordinary  echo  re- 
sounds through  this  long  vault ;  the  steps 
of  the  horses,  the  voices  of  their  conduct- 
ors produces  a  stunning  noise,  which  pre- 
cludes any  regular  train  of  thought.  The 
horses  of  Coriima  proceeded  with  asto- 
nishif.g  rapidity,  yet  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  their  speed,  and  said  to  Lord  Nel- 
vil,  ''  my  dear  Oswald,  how  slowly  they 
proceed;  urge  them  forward/'  ''Whence 
comes  this  impatience,  Corinna?"  replied 
Oswald ;  ''  formerly  when  we  were  toge- 
ther you  wished  not  to  hasten  the  flight  of 
time,  you  enjoyed  it/'  "  At  present"  said 
Corinna,  ''  it  is  necessary  to  decide  to  come 
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to  a  cqnclissionj  and  I  perceive  the  necessity 
of  hastening  it,  were  it  even  to  produce  my 
death/'     They  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  grotto,  and  experienced  a  lively  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  in  once  morebeholdingtht 
face  of  nature.     This  place  is  ornamented 
'  ees  which  are  not  very  common  in 
i.  ...ij .    The  ground  is  besides  covered  with 
ilowerSj  which  here  supply  in  some  mea- 
sure the  want  of  those  forests  which  are 
the  greatest  beauty  of   nature   iu   every 
other  country.     The  heat  is  so  great  at 
Naples,  that  it  is  impossible  to  w  alk  even 
in  the  shade  during  the  day ;  but  in  the 
evening  this  open  country,  surrounded  by 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  presents  an  extensive 
prospect,  and  we  breathe  a  refreshing  gale 
in  every  direction.     The  mildness  of  the 
air,  the  variety  of  the  situations,  the  pic- 
turesc|ue  forms  of  the  mountains,  charac- 
terise so  well  the  aspect  of  the  kingdom 
of    Naples,  that    painters,    in    designing 
landscapes,  give  it  the  preference.     Na- 
ture displays  in  this  country  an,  energy 
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and  features  so  peculiarj  as  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  other. 

''  I  wish  you  to  proceed/'  said  Corinna 
to  those  who  accompanied  her^,  '^  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Avernus,  near  to  Phie- 
gethon,  and  behold  before  jou  the  temple 
of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumea.  We  will  traverse 
those  celebrated  places  named  the  Baiag ; 
but  I  do  not  propose  to  stop  there  a  single 
momeiit.  We  will  collect  the  tracts  of 
history  and  poetry  with  which  we  are 
every  where  surrounded,  when  we  shall 
have  reached  a  place  from  whence  we  can 
take  an  extensive  view,  of  these  classic 
spots." 

Corinna  had  prepared  dances  and  music 
near  the  Cape  Pvliscna.  Nothing  could 
be  more  picturesque  than  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  fete.  All  the  sailors  of 
Baias  were  clothed  in  lively  and  well  con- 
trasted  colours ;  some  oriental  mariners^ 
who  had  arrived  in  vessels  from  the  Le- 
p5 
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\ant,  then  in  port,  danced  with  the  pea- 
sants from  tlie  neighbouring  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Procida,  whose  dress  was  still 
similar  to  the  Greek  costume  ;  their  har- 
monious voices  were  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  the  sound  of  the  instruments,  re-echoed 
from  the  rocks,  appeared  to  lose  itself  in 
the  sea. 

The  air  w^as  delightful ;  it  animated  the 
soul  with  a  feeling  of  happiness,  which 
was  experienced  bv  all  present,  and  even 
took  possessif/U  of  the  mind  of  Corinna. 
On  being  solicited  to  intermix  with  the 
peasants  in  the  dance,  she  at  first  consent- 
ed with  pleasure,  but  scarcely  had  she  be- 
gun, than  the  intrusion  of  gloom j  ideas 
i^ndered  the  amusement  odious  to  her,  and 
quickly  withdrawing  fi'om  tlie  company, 
she  went  and  seated  herself  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cape,  near  the  sea  shore. 
Oswald  hastened  to  follow  her,  but  be- 
fore he  had  come  up  to  her  the  company 
speedily  rejoined  him,  in  order  to  solicit 
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Corinna  to  favour  tliem  with  an  air  on  her 
Ijre  in  this  enchanting  spot.  Such  was 
her  distress  at  this  moment^,  that  she  al- 
lowed them  to  conduct  her  to  a  rising 
ground  on  which  thej  had  placed  her  lyre^ 
without  reflecting  on  what  was  expected 
from  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CORINNA  however  wished  that  Os 
wald  should  once  more  witness  her  per- 
formance.    Though   this  talent  were  to 
he  lost  for  ever^  she  yet  wished  that  its  last 
rays^    hefore    hecoming    extinct^    might 
shine  on  him  whom  she  loved.     This  w  isli 
made  her  lind^  even  in  the  agitation  of  her 
mindj  the  inspiration  of  which  she  stood 
in  need.     Her  lyre  was  prepared^,  and  all 
her  friends  waited  in  anxious  expectation 
to  hear  her.     The   people  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  reputation,  and  who  in 
the  south  are  competent  judges  of  music 
and  poetry^  surrounded  in  silence  the  in- 
closure  where  stood  the  friends  of  Corin- 
na^  and  displayed  in  their  countenances 
the  most  lively  attention.     The  moon  had 
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risen  above  the  horizon  but  the  last  rays 
of  day  rendered  still  its  light  very  feeble. 
From  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  v/hich 
stretches  into  the  sea  and  forms  Cape  Mi- 
^ena  might  be  seen^  mount  Vesuvius,  the 
bay  of  Naples^  the  islands  scattered  over 
its  surface,  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  extends  from  that  city  to  Gaeta,  in 
short,  the  country  of  the  universe  in  which 
volcanoes,  history,  and  poetry  have  left 
behind  the   most  durable  traces.     Thus, 
with  one  common  consent,  ail  the  friends 
of  Corinna  requested  her  to  favour  them 
with   the   verses   which   she   had   before 
chaunted    to    the    remembrances     wliich 
these  f  laces  had  excited  in  her  mind.     She 
tuned  her  lyre  and  began  with  a  faltering 
voice.     Her  looks  were  enchanting,  but 
Oswald  alone  could  divine  the  anxiety  of 
her  mind.     She  essayed,   nevertheless,  to 
conceal  her  distress,  and  to  rise  for  a  mo- 
ment superior  to  her  feelings. 
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The  extemporaneotis  effusion  of  Corinna 
in  the  Campagna  ofJVaples, 

'^  Poetry^  nature^  and  lii^tory/  here 
emulate  each  other ;  here  may  be  survey- 
ed by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  all  the 
wonders  of  former  times. 

"  I  behold  the  lake  Avernus^  an  extinct 
volcano^  the  waters  of  which  formerly  ex- 
cited so  much  terror ;  Acheron  and  Plile- 
gethon,  which  a  subterranean  flame  con- 
stantly keeps  boiling,  are  the  rivers  of  that 
infernal  abode  visited  by  Eneas.  Fire, 
which  produces  and  consumes  the  world, 
was  formerly  so  much  more  terrific  to 
the  mind  of  man  as  its  laws  were  lesis 
known.  Nature  formerly  only  revealed^ 
her  secrets  in  poetry.  The  city  of  Cumea, 
the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  were  situated  on  this  eminence. 
Lo  !  there  is  the  wood  where  the  golden 
branch  was  gathered.  The  country  of  Eneas 
surrounds  youj  and  the  fictions  consecrat- 
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ed  by  genius  have  become  the  remembraa- 
ces  of  which  we  still  seek  the  traces. 

^'k.  Triton  precipitated  into  these  waters 
the  rash  Trojan  who  dared  to  challenge 
the  sea-gods  bj  his  songs.  These  hollow 
and  sonorous  rocks  arc  such  as  Virgil  de- 
scribed them.  The  imagination  is  ever 
faithful  when  it  is  omnipotent.  The  ge- 
nius of  man  is  creative  when  observant  of 
nature^  but  onl v  imitative  when  not  cop}^- 
ing  it.  Surrounded  by  these  hideous 
masses  of  matter^  coeval  with  creation^  we 
behold  a  mountain  lately  ejected  by  a  vol- 
cano. Here  the  land  is  equally  &tormy  as 
file  sea^  and  does  not  return  like  it  peace- 
ably into  its  limits.  The  sluggish  element, 
iieaved  up  by  the  earthquakes  of  the 
abyss,  is  hollowed  out  into  vallies^  elevated 
into  mountains,  and  its  petrified  waters 
attest  the  tempest  which  lacerate  its  bo- 
som. If  you  strike  upon  the  ground,  the 
subterraneous  cavern  re-echoes  beneath 
your  feet.     It  may  even  be  said  that  the 
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inhabited  world  is  nothing  more  than  a 
surface  readj  to  open  and  ingulf  you. 
The  Campagna  of  Naples  is  the  image  of 
human  pa^sions^  sulphureous  and  fertile^ 
its  dangers  and  its  pleasures  seem  com- 
posed of  these  burning  volcanoes  which 
give  so  many  charms  to  the  air^  and  cause 
thethunder  to  growl  beneath  our  feet.  Pliny 
studied  nature  ihe  better  to  admire  Italy ; 
he  boasted  of  its  being  the  most  beautiful 
of  countries  when  he  could  no  longer  ho- 
nour it  with  other  titles.  Seeking  science 
as  a  warrior  does  conquests,  he  set  out  for 
this  promontory,  the  better  to  observe  Ve- 
suvius through  the  flames,  and  these  flames 
destroyed  him. 

''  Oh  !  remembrance,  noble  power,  thy 
empire  is  omnipotent !  From  age  to  age, 
capricious  destiny  !  man  mourns  over  what 
he  ha^lost.  It  is  said  that  the  ages  which 
have  passed  away  are  all  depositaries  in 
their  turn  of  a  happiness  which  is  now  no 
more;  and  whilst  that  thought  swells  in 
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its  progress  and  darts  into  futurity,  our 
soul  seems  to  regret  an  ancient  country 
whose  past  state  resembles  it.  The  Romans, 
vvhose  splendour  we  envy,  did  they  not 
regret  the  noble  simplicity  of  their  ances- 
tors ?  Formerly  they. despised  that  \olup- 
'  10U8  country,  and  its  pleasures  only 
:rved  to  subjugate  their  enemies.  Regard 
Capua  in  the  distance;  it  subdued  the  war- 
rior, whose  inflexible  soul  withstood  Rome 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  universe. 

^'  The  Romans  occupied  these  places  in 
their  turn.  When  the  mind  is  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  shame  and  grief  it  becomes 
enervated,  and  is  rendered  callous  to  re- 
morse. At  Baia3  we  have  seen  them 
building  palaces  upon  the  land  gained 
from  the  sea;  excavating  mountains  to 
obtain  columns;  and  the  masters  of  the 
world,  slaves  in  turn,  subjugated  nature 
in  order  to  console  themselves  for  being 
enslaved.  Cicero  lost  his  life  near  the 
promontory  of  Gaeta^  which  presents  itself 
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(o  our  view.     The  (liuimirate,  without 
regard  to   posterity,  despoiled  it   of  tlie 
works  whieh  this  great  man  had  left  be- 
hind him.     The  ci'ime  of  the  triumvirs  is 
still  felt^and  will  be  so  to  the  most  remote 
posterif  J.     Cicero  fell  beneath  the  poniard 
of  tyrants      Seipio^  still  more  unfortunate, 
was  banished  by  his  country  while  not  yet 
enslaved.     He  ended  his  days  not  far  from, 
this  shore^  and  the  ruins  of  his  tomb  are 
called  the  tower  of  tlie  country  ;  affecting 
allusion  to  the  thoughts  with  which  his 
great  mind  was  occupied !    Marius  sought 
refuge  in  the  marshes  of  Minturnae  near 
Scipio's  dwelling.     Thus  in  all  ages  have 
illustrious  characters  been  persecuted  by 
their  country  ;  but  they  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  deification^  and  the 
heavens,  which  the  Romans  believed  sub- 
ject to   their  power,   received  Romulus,. 
Numa,  Caesar,  and  others,  among  its  con- 
stellations— constellations  which  confound 
in  our  eyes  the  rays  of  glory  and  celestial 
light.     But  misfortunes  are  not  enough^ 
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liere  crimes  of  exery  kind  nre  to  be  traced. 
Behold  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  the 
is!e  of  Caprea,  where  old  age  overtook  Ti- 
berius; where  that  soul^  at  once  cruel 
iiid  voUiptuous,  violent  and  worn  out,  be- 
came wearied  even  with  the  commission 
of  crimes,  and  plunged  into  the  most  de- 
basing pleasures,  as  if  tyranny  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  debased  him. 

''  The  tomb  of  Agrippina  i«  yet  to  be 
seen  upon  its  borders,  opposite  the  island 
of  Caprea  :  it  w  as  only  erected  after  the 
death  of  Nero,  that  inhuman  matricide^ 
who  proscribed  even  her  ashes.  He  re- 
sided a  long  time  at  Bais,  surrounded 
with  the  remembrances  of  his  crimes. 
What  monsters  does  not  chance  collect 
under  our  eyes !  Tiberius  and  Nero  suffi- 
ciently prove  it. 

*^*^The  islands  recently  ejected  from  the 
sea  by  volcanic  explosions  were  employed 
for  tlm  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes; 
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the  unfortini;ite  individuals  who  were  ba- 
ijished  to  these  solitary  rocks  in  the  midst, 
of  the  sea,  v/hilc  yiewing  their  country 
from  afar,  cndeavciired  to  inhale  its  odori- 
feroiis  perfumes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
even  after  a  tedious  proscription,  they 
learned  by  a  dec  "  death  that  they  had 

not  been  forgot!  ,  ^  .heir  enemies.  Oh! 
earth,  bat!-ed  in  blood  and  tears,  thou  hast 
never  ceased  to  bring-  forth  flowers  and. 
fruits  !  Dost  thou  then  feel  no  compas- 
sion for  man  ?  and  does  his  dust  return 
into  thy  maternal  bosom  without  making 
it  recoil?'' 

Here  Corinna  reposed  a  few  minutes. 
All  those  who  were  present  cast  at  her  feet 
branches  of  myrtle  and  laurel.  The  mild 
and  pure  light  of  the  moon  played  over 
her  features,  the  sea  breeze  agitated  her 
hair,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  delighted 
that  she  should  appear  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage. Corinna  was,  however,  suddenly 
seized    with    an  irresistible    mebncholy* 
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She  felt  all  the  beauties  of  that  delightful 
evening,  contemplated  the  enchanting 
scenes  which  surrounded  her,  and  while  she 
thought  on  Oswald,  who  was  there,  and 
who  might  not  be  there  always,  tears 
flowed  from  her  eyes.  Even  the  people 
who  had  crowded  to  bestow  their  noisy 
applause,  respected  her  emotion,  and  wait- 
ed in  silence,  until  her  words  caused  them 
to  participate  in  the  feelings  she  expe- 
rienced. She  swept  a  prelude  on  her 
lyre;  and  no  longer  dividing  her  song  ia 
octaves,  she  fell  into  an  uninterrupted 
movement. 

'^  Some  recollections  of  the  heart,  some 
female  names  also  claim  your  tears.  It 
was  at  Misenus,  near  where  we  now  are, 
that  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  Pompey, 
wore,  until  her  death,  her  honourable 
wecv  s.  Agrippina  on  these  chores  long 
bewailed  Germanicus  ;  and  the  same  as- 
sassin who  bereaved  her  of  her  husuaiid 
found  her  one  day  worthy  to  follow  him. 
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The  isle  of  Nislda  beheld  the  last  adieus  of 
Brutus  and  Portia. 

''  Thus  have  wotncu;,  beloved  bj  he- 
roes, seen  the  objects  they  adored  perish. 
In  vain  did  they  long  follow  their  traces: 
a  day  arrived   in  which  they  were  at  last 
to  abandon  thcni.     Portia  received  from 
her  own  hand  consolation  in  death.    Cor- 
nelia pressed  to  her  bosom  the  sacred  urn, 
which  was  no  longer  responsive  to  her 
calls.  Agrippina  for  several  years  vainly  ir- 
ritated the  murderer  of  her  husband.  These 
unfortunate   beings  wandered  like  phan- 
toms on  the  desolate  brink  of  the  stream 
of  eternity,  sighing  to  reach  the  opposite 
shore.     In  their  long  solitude  they  inter^ 
rogate    the    silence     which    surroundecll 
them;    they   demand    from   the   star-be- 
spangled sky,  from  the  abyss  of  the  ocean, 
in  a  word,  from  all  nature,  the  sound  of  a 
dearly  beloved  voice,  accents  which  they 
could  never  more  hear. 
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"""^  Love,  supreme  power  of  the  heart;, 
mysterious  enthusiasm,  in  which  poetic 
genius,  heroism,  and  religion,  are  includ- 
ed !  what  happens  when  destiny  separates 
us  from  him  who  possesses  the  secret  of 
our  souls^  and  has  inspired  our  heart  with 
feelings,  with  celestial  life  ?  What  hap- 
pens when  absence  or  death  leaves  woman 
a  solitary  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  i* 
She  languishes,  she  falls.  How  often  have 
the  rocks  which  surround  us  given  a  cold 
support  to  those  melancholy  widows  who 
formerly  rested  on  the  bosom  of  a  friend,  on 
the  arm  of  an  hero. 

'''  Sorrento  is  before  you  ;  there  dwelt 
the  sister  of  Tasso^  when  he  came  dis- 
guised as  a  pilgrim,  to  ask  an  asylum 
against  the  injustice  of  princes.  His 
lengthened  sorrows  had  nearly  subverted 
his  reason.  His  genius,  however,  remain- 
ed ;  hut  his  knowledge  was  confined  to 
things  divine,  all  terrestrial  images  were 
confusedly  represeated  to  his  mind.    Thus 
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talentj  dismayed  by  the  desert  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  passes  through  the  uni- 
verse^ and  finds  no  associate.  This  divine 
emanation  hears  no  responsive  echo  in  na- 
ture, and  the  vulgar  regard  as  a  folly,  that 
restlessness  of  soul  which  seems  to  want 
breathing  room  in  this  world,  and  which 
pants  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

''  A  fatality/'  continued  Corinna,  with 
still  increasing  emotion — '"  Is  there  not  a 
fatality  suspended  over  exalted  souls — over 
those  poets  whose  imagination  depends  on 
the  faculty  of  lov  ing  and  suffering  ?  They 
are  the  exiles  of  another  religion,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence  could  not  arrange  every 
thing  for  the  happiness  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  chosen  or  rejected.  What  did  the 
ancients  mean  when  they  spoke  of  destiny 
with  so  much  terror?  What  influence 
could  that  destiny  have  over  the  unvarying 
existence  of  comnion  and  tranquil  beings  ? 
They  follow  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
they  pass  unruffled  through  the  ordinar 
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course  of  life.  But  the  priestess  who  de- 
livered the  oracles  was  agitated  by  an  aw- 
ful power.  I  know  not  what  involuntary 
force  precipitates  genius  into  misfortune. 
Its  possessor  hears  the  music  of  the  spheres 
which  human  organs  cannot  comprehend; 
he  penetrates  tlie  mysteries  of  sentiment, 
which  are  unknown  to  other  men,  and  in 
his  soul  resides  a  deity  too  great  to  be  con- 
fined within  mortal  bounds ! 

''  Sublime  Creator  of  this  magnificent 
nature;,  protect  us !  Our  efforts  are  pow- 
erless, our  hopes  are  deceitful.  Passion 
exercises  a  tumultuous  tyranny  over  us, 
which  leaves  us  neither  liberty  nor  repose. 
^Vhat  we  shall  do  to-morrow  will  perhaps 
determine  our  fate  ;  perhaps  we  yesterday 
pronounced  the  word  which  nothing  can 
redeem.  When  our  mind  is  exalted  to  su- 
perior ideas,  we  seem  as  if  we  were  placed 
on  the  summit  of  elevated  edifices,  and  ex- 
perience a  vertigo  which  confounds  every 
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object  we  view  below.  But  even  then 
grief  J  tormenting  grief,  is  not  lost  amidst 
the  clouds :  on  the  contrary,  it  furrows 
and  lays  them  open.  O,  my  God  !  what 
does  it  unfold  to  us  ?"- — — 

At  these  words  a  mortal  paleness  over- 
cast the  face  of  Corinna.  Her  eyes  closed, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
had  not  Lord  Nelvil,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment by  her  side,  supported  her. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


CORINNA  recovered,  and  ilic  sight 
of  Oswald,  who  had  in  his  countenance 
the  most  touching  expression  of  interest 
and  anxietv,  rendered  her  somewhat  tran- 
quil.  The  Neapolitans  remarked  with 
astonishment  the  sombre  tints  of  Gorin- 
na's  poetic  eifusion.  They  admired  the 
liarmonious  beauties  of  her  versification, 
but  they  would  have  wished  that  it 
had  flowed  from  a  mind  less  tinctured 
with  melancholy  ;  for  they  consider  the 
fine  arts  and  poetry  as  the  n^.ans  of  with- 
drawing their  attention  from  the  troubles 
of  life,  but  never  of  penetrating  further 
into  these  terrible  secrets.  The  English, 
how  c  V  <i,  A^lhad  heard  Corinna,  re- 
garded her  with  admiration. 
q3 
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The  J  were  delighted  to  hear  the  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  sentiments  com- 
bined in  this  manner  with  an  Italian  ima- 
gination. This  beautiful  Corinna^  who 
by  her  animated  traits,  and  looks  full  of 
life^,  seemed  destined  to  draw  the  picture 
of  happiness.  This  daughter  of  the 
«un^  attacked  by  secret  sorrows^  resem- 
bled those  flowers  still  fresh  and  brilliant, 
but  in  which  there  appears  a  black  spot, 
produced  by  a  mortal  puncture,  which 
threatens  them  with  speedy  destruction. 

All  the  company  embarked  to  return 
to  Naples.  The  heat  and  the  calm  which 
then  prevailed,  rendered  the  sea  extremely 
agreeable.  Goethe,  in  a  charming  ro- 
mance, has  finely  painted  our  fondness 
for  water  in  warm  weather.  The  river 
nymph  boasts  to  the  fisherman  the  charms 
of  her  waters.  She  invites  him  to  refresh 
himself  in  the  stream,  and  gradually  se- 
duced by  her  solicitations,  he  at  last 
plunges  into  the  river.     This  magic  pow- 
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er  of  the  water  somewhat  resembles  the 
look  of  the  serpent^  which  attracts  while 
it  terrifies  its  victim :  the  wave  which 
rises  in  the  distance,  and  swells  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  may  be  compared  to 
the  secret  desire  of  the  heart,  which  com- 
mences silently  and  softly,  but  becomes  at 
last  irresistible. 

Corinna  became  more  calm.  The  de- 
lightful weather  infused  fresh  vigour  into 
her  soul.  She  had  turned  up  her  tresses 
in  order  to  enjoy  more  completely  the 
contact  of  the  air  with  her  face,  and  this 
change  rendered  her  more  charming  than 
ever.  The  wind  instruments  which  fol- 
lowed in  another  boat  produced  an  en- 
chanting effect.  They  were  in  harmony 
with  the  undulations  of  the  sea,  with  the 
mild  light  of  the  stars,  and  with  the  en- 
chanting sweetness  of  an  Italian  evening. 
But  they  gave  rise  to  emotions  still  more 
impressive.  They  seemed  the  voice  of 
heaven    amidst    the    silence    of    nature* 
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''  My  beloved/'  said  Oswald,  in  a  low 
voice :  ''  dearest  friend  of  ray  hearty  I 
shall  never  forget  this  day.  Can  I  ever 
experience  one  more  happy?"  In  pro- 
nouncing these  words  his  eyes  were  fdlcd 
with  tears.  One  of  the  most  sednttive 
charms  of  Oswald,  was  that  prompt  yet 
rcst^ined  feeling  which  fi'cqiiently,  in 
spite  of  himself,  suffused  his  eyes.  His 
look  had  then  an  irresistible  expression  : 
sometimes,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  simple 
plcasaniry,  one  perceived  that  he  was 
touched  by  a  secret  tenderness  which 
mingled  with  his  gaiety,  and  gave  him  a 
noble  charm.  "  Alas  !'*  replied  Corinna, 
*'  No,  I  never  hope  for  such  a  day  as 
this.  Re  it  blessed,  at  least,  as  the  last 
of  my  life,  if  it  be  not  the  aurora  of  fu- 
ture  and  durable  happiness." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  weather  began  to  change  v. ben 
they  arrived    at  Naples.      The  sky  was 
obscured^  and  the  storm  which  Vr  as  threat- 
ened by  the  clouds,   already  agitated  the 
water;,  as  if  the  tempest  of  the  ocean  had 
been  eager  to  r:-p]y  fnuTi   the  b:)som  of 
its  waves  to  the  tempest  of  the   heaven. 
Oswald  had  gone  on  a  fev/  paces  before 
Corinna^  because   he  wished  to  procure 
torches   to  conduct  her  home   in  safety. 
In    passing    along     the    quay,    he    saw 
some  Lazzaroni  assembled,  who  were  crj- 
ing  out  :  Ah  !  the  ■poor  man  !  he  cannot 
save  himself  :  he  must  perish.    "  Vv  hat  do 
you  say/'  exclaimed  Lord  Neivil  with  im- 
petuosity :  ''  of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  Of 
a  poor  old  man  who  zvas  bathing  ihcrej  not 
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far  from  the  mall,  hut  who  is  overtaken 
by  the    storjn,   and  had  not  strength   to 
^struggle  7mth  the  waves   and  regain  the 
shore.     Tiie  first  thought  of  Oswald  was 
to  throw  himself  into  the  waves  ;  but  re- 
flecting on  (he   terror   which  he    would 
occasion   to   Corinna,   when  she   should 
come  up  to  the  spot,  he  offered  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him,  and  promised 
to  double  it,  io  any  one  who  would  jump 
in  and  save  the  old  man.  The  Lazzaroni, 
however,  refused,  saying.    We  are  afraid: 
if  is  too  dangerous  :  it  cannot  be  done.  At 
this  moment   the  old    man   disappeared. 
Oswald  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  lon- 
ger.    He  rushed  into  the  sea,  while  the 
waves  closed  over  his  head.  He  contended 
however,  with  success  against  them,  and 
reaching  the  old  man,   to  whom  a    mo- 
jncnt's    delay    would    have    been    fatal, 
brouglit  him  on  shore.     The  cold  of  the 
weather,  however,   and  his  violent  efforts 
had  so  exhausted  Oswald,  that  the  moment 
he  brought  the  old  man  to  larid  he  fell 
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senseless  to  the  groun  1,  and  such  a  pale- 
ness covered  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  supposed  to  have  expired.* 

Corinna,  who  was  then  passing,  was 
quite  ignorant  of  what  had  happened.  She 
saw  a  great  crowd,  and  heard  the  cry  he 
is  dead.  She  was  about  to  go  away  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  which  these 
words  excited,  when  she  observed  one  of 
the  Englishmen  who  accompanied  her 
rush  hastily  into  the  crowd.  She  followed 
him  a  few  steps,  and  the  first  object  she 
saw  was  the  coat  of  Oswald,  which  he 
had  thrown  off  when  he  punged  into  the 
water.  She  seized  the  coat  with  a  convul- 
sive despair,  believisig  that  nothing  more 
remained  of  Oswald  ;  and  when  she  af- 
terwards recognized  him,  she  threw  her- 
self on  his  inanimate  body  with  a  sort  of 


^-  Mr.  Elliot,  the  English  Minister,  saved  the  life 
of  an  old  man  at  Nanies  in  the  saaie  manner  as  lord 
Nelvil  did  on  th<>  ;  rest nt  occasion. 
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transport.  Then  pressing  him  with  ar- 
dour in  her  arms,  she  had  the  inexpressi- 
ble happiness  of  feeling  the  movement 
of  his  heart,  which  revived  and  beat 
on  the  touch  of  Corinna.  ''  He  lives," 
she  exclaimed  ; — ''  he  lives  ! " — and  at  this 
moment  she  displayed  a  courage  which  the 
friends  of  Oswald  wan.ted — She  called  for 
assistance — and  administered  siiccour  her- 
self. She  supported  his  head,  and  be- 
dewed his  fiice  with  her  tears ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  agitation,  omitted  no- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  be  done.  She 
lost  not  a  moment,  and  her  attention  was 
never  interrupted  by  her  grief.  Oswald 
appeared  somewhat  better,  but  he  had  not 
recovered  the  use  of  his  senses.  Corinna 
bad  him  removed  to  her  house,  placed 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  him,  strewed 
perfumes  over  him,  and  called  him  with 
an  accent  so  tender,  so  passionate,  that 
life  could  not  but  return  to  answer  that 
voice.  Oswald  heard  her,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  clasped  her  hand  in  his. 
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Why  was  it  necessary  to  enjoy  such  a 
moment  of  bliss,  to  have  first  experienced 
the  ar  onies  of  death  !  Ah,  poor  human 
nature  ! — we  know  happiness  only  through 
the  medium  of  pain  ;  and  in  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  there  is  nothing  to  compen- 
sate the  despair  of  seeing  a  beloved  object 
perish. 

''  Cruel  !'*  said  Corinna,  ''  what  have 
you  done  ?"  ''  Pardon  me/'  said  Oswald, 
with  a  trembling  voice.  ''  At  the  mo- 
ment r  thought  I  was  about  to  perish,  be- 
lieve me,  my  love,  my  fears  were  all  for 
you  !"  Admirable  expression  of  partici- 
pated affection,  of  love  at  the  most  happy 
moment  of  mutual  confiaeiice  !  Corinna 
was  strongly  moved  by  these  words  ;  and 
never  until  her  last  hour  could  she  recol- 
lect them  without  a  tender  feeling,  which 
for  some  moments,  at  least,  expiated 
every  error. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  next  reflection  of  Oswald  made 
him  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  to  feel  for 
his  father*s  portrait.  It  was  still  there, 
but  the  water  had  so  effaced  it^  that  it  was 
scarcely  recognizable.  Oswald  was  greatly 
afflicted  at  this  loss.  He  exclaimed^ ''  My 
God  !  am  I  then  deprived  even  of  his 
image?"  Corinna  prayed  Lord  Nelvil 
to  allow  her  to  restore  the  portrait.  He 
consented,  but  had  little  hope  in  the  suc- 
cess of  her  endeavours  :  but  what  was  his 
astonishment  when^  after  three  days^  she 
brought  it  to  him,  not  only  restored,  but 
the  likeness  rendered  more  striking  than  it 
was  before.  ''  Yes/'  said  Oswald  trans- 
ported, "  you  have  divined  his  traits  and 
bis  physiognc  my.     This  must  be  a  mira- 
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-  cle  performed  by  heaven,  who  has  des^ 
tined  you  to  be  the  companion  of  my  life, 
since  the  knowledge  of  him  who  ought 
always  to  have  disposed  of  me,  has  been 
revealed  to  you.  Corinna/*  continued  he, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  ''  reign  for 
6ver  mistress  of  my  life.  Take  this  ring 
which  my  father  gave  to  his  wife,  the  most 
holy,  the  most  saci^ed  ring  that  ever  was 
offered  by  the  most  noble  candour,  and 
accepted  by  the  most  faithful  heart :  I  take 
it  from  my  finger  and  place  it  on  yours. 
From  this  moment,  while  you  preserve 
that  ring,  I  am  no  longer  free.  I  make 
this  solemn  engagement  before  I  know 
who  you  are.  It  is  in  your  heart  I  place 
confidence  :  from  it  I  have  learned  every 
thing.  If  the  events  of  your  life  spring 
from  yourself,  they  must  be  noble.  If 
they  proceed  from  a  destiny  of  which 
you  have  been  the  victim,  I  thank  hea- 
ven for  granting  me  the  duty  of  repa- 
ration. Instruct  me  then,  O  Corinna, 
in  your  secrets ;  you  owe  that  account 
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to   him   ^vllOse    promises   have    preceded 
jour  confidence/' 

''  Oswald/'  replied  Corinna,  ''  this  ge- 
nerous emotion  of  jours  arises  from  an 
error^  and  1  cannot  accept  your  ring*  be- 
fore I  remove  it.  You  think  I  have  dis- 
covered the  traits  of  your  father  by  inspi- 
lation^  but  I  have  seen  him  often."  ''  You 
have  seen  my  father  !"  said  Lord  Nelvil  ; 
*^*^How  ?  and  in  what  place  ?  My  God;,  who 
are  you  ?"  '"  There  is  your  ring/'  said 
Corinna,  with  a  stifled  emotion  ;  ''  I  must 
return  it  to  you."  ''  No/'  replied  Oswald, 
after  a  moment  s  silence,  ''  Is  wear  never 
to  be  the  husband  of  another ;  but  par- 
don the  trouble  that  you  have  excited  in 
my  soul.  I  retrace  confusedly  some  past 
ideas^  and  my  uncertainty  is  painful." 
"  I  see  it/'  replied  Corinna^  ''  and  I  am 
about  to  remove  it^,  but  your  voice  is  al- 
ready no  k)nger  the  same,  and  your  speech 
seems  changed.  Perhaps  after  having  read 
ray  history — perhaps  the  horrible  word 
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adieu  !" ''  Adieu  !"   exclaimed  Lord 

Nelvil,  ''  No  :  onij  on  mj  death-bed  can 
I  pronoiuice  that  word.  Fear  it  not  un- 
til then  •/'  Corinna,  withdrew.  In  a  few 
moments  after  Theresina  entered  Os- 
wald's apartment,  and  delivered  him  a 
paper,  which  contained  the  following 
history. 
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CHAP.  I. 

HISTORY  OF  CORINNA. 

'*  OSWALD^  I  shall  commence  with  a 
confession  on  which  my  life  depends.  If^ 
after  having  read  itj,  yon  cannot  pardon 
me^  do  not  proceed  further  in  the  perusal 
of  this  letter,  but  reject  me.  If,  how- 
ever^ jou  know  the  name  and  the  rank  I 
have  renounced,  every  thing'  is  not  broken 
off  between  us  ;  what  jou  will  afterwards 
learn  will  perhaps  serve  to  excuse  me. 

''  Lord  Edgermond  was  my  father ;  I 
was  born  in  Italy  by  his  first  wife,  who 
was  a  Roman  lady,  and  Lucilla,  you  were 
destined  to  espouse,  is  my  sister  by  the 
father's    side.     She    is  the   fruit  of  the 
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second  marriage   of  my  father  with   an 
English  lady, 

''  Now  listen  to  me.  Educated  in  Italy, 
I  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  only  ten 
years  old  ;  but,  as  she  had  on  her  death- 
bed expressed  a  wish  that  my  education 
might  be  finished  before  I  went  to  Eng- 
land, my  father  left  me  with  an  aunt  of  my 
mother  at  Florence,  where  I  remained 
until  I  was  fifteen.  My  talents,  my  taste, 
even  my  character  were  formed,  when  tho 
death  of  my  aunt  made  my  father  deter- 
mine on  bringing  me  to  his  own  country. 
He  lived  in  a  small  town  in  Northumber- 
land, which  I  am  sensible  could  give  me 
but  a  poor  idea  of  England ;  but  it  was 
all  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
of  that  country  during  the  six  years  I 
lived  in  it.  In  my  infancy  my  mother 
had  frequently  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
that  not  to  live  in  Italy  was  a  misfortune; 
and  my  aunt  often  repeated  that  the  fear 
of  leaving  her    country  had  caused  the 
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death  of  my  mother.  My  good  aunt  was 
also  persuaded  that  a  catholic  must  be 
damned  who  lived  in  a  protestant  country, 
and  though  I  was  far  from  participating 
in  this  opinion;,  tJie  idea  of  going  to  Eng- 
land gave  me  much  uneasiness. 

'^  I  left  Florence  with  an  inexpressible 
feeling  of  regret.  The  woman  who  came 
for  me  did  not  understand  Italian.  I 
used  to  speak  my  native  tongue,  hovi- 
ever,  apart,  in  private  with  Thercsina, 
who  consented  to  follow  me,  though  she 
wept  at  abandoning  her  country.  But 
it  w  as  necessary  to  discontinue  these  har- 
monious sounds,  which  gave  pleasure  even 
to  foreigners,  and  the  charms  of  which 
were  connected  with  all  the  recollections 
of  my  infant  years.  I  proceeded  towards 
the  north,  and  the  sensations  which  I  ex- 
perienced were  sombre  and  melancholy. 
I  had  not  seen  my  father  for  five  years 
before  I  arrived  in  England,  and  I  could 
scarcely  recollect  him.     It  appeared  to  me 
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that  he  had  acquired  an  air  of  gravity 
which  he  did  not  formerly  possess.  He 
received  me^  liowever^  with  much  tender- 
ness, and  often  said  to  me  that  I  resembled 
my  mother.  My  little  sister^  then  three 
years  old^  was  introduced  to  me.  Her 
white  skin  and  fine  Caxen  hair  surprised 
me,  for  we  have  no  such  figures  in  Italy ; 
but  she  interested  me  from  the  moment  I 
saw  her.  On  that  very  day  I  took  some 
of  her  hair  to  make  a  bracelet  which  I 
have  carefully  preserved.  At  last  my 
mother-in-law  appeared,  and  the  impres- 
sion she  made  on  me  at  first  sight  has 
remained,  and  has  increased  ever  since, 

'^  Lady  Edgermond  was  exclusively 
attached  to  the  country  in  which  she  had 
been  born,  and  my  father,  who  was  coiur 
pletely  governed  by  her,  gave  up  his  de- 
sire to  reside  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 
She  was  reserved,  silent,  and  proud. 
There  was  sensibility  in  her  eyes  when 
she  looked  at  her  daughter ;  but  at  other 
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times  her  physiognomy  %vas  severe  and 
inflexible;  the  creature  of  habit,  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  make  her  compre- 
hend a  new  idea,  or  even  a  word  to  whicli 
she  was  not  accustomed.  She  received  me 
very  well,  but  I  readily  perceived  that  my 
manner  greatly  surprized  her,  and  that 
she  resolved  to  change  it  if  she  could.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  during  dinner,  not- 
withstanding that  some  neighbours  were 
invited.  This  silence  was  so  oppressive 
to  me,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dinner  I 
attempted  to  say  a  few  words  to  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  sat  next  me.  I  under- 
stood English  very  well,  as  my  father  had 
taught  it  me  in  my  infancy,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  I  quoted  some 
very  elegant  Italian  verses,  in  which  the 
suhject  of  love  was  introduced.  My  mo- 
ther-in-law, who  knew  Italian,  looked  at 
me,  blushed,  and  made  a  signal  for  the 
ladies  to  retire  much  sooner  than  usual 
to  the  tea-table,  the  gentlemen  being  left 
alone  at  the  desert.     I   did   not  under- 
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stand  this  custom^,  which  would  appear 
very  extraordinary  in  Italy,  where  men 
can  find  no  pleasure  in  society  without 
women ;  but  I  supposed,  for  a  moment, 
that  my  mother-in-law  was  so  displeased 
at  my  conduct,  that  she  would  not  stop  in 
the  room  with  me.  I  was  undeceived,  how- 
ever, when  she  made  a  sign  to  me  to  fol- 
low her,  and  when  I  found  that  she  did 
not  reproach  me  during  the  three  hours 
which  we  remained  in  the  draw  ing-room, 
until  the  gentlemen  joined  us. 

''  My  mother-in-law  said  to  me,  softly, 
at  supper,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for 
young  ladies  to  speak  with  so  mrch  free- 
dom as  I  had  shewn  in  conversation,  and 
in  particular  that  it  was  very  wrong  to 
say  a  word  about  love.  "  Miss  Edger- 
mond,"  said  she,  ''  you  must  endeavour  to 
forget  every  thing  connected  with  Italy,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  you  had  you 
never  known  that  country."  I  passed  the 
night  in  tears;  my  heart  was  oppressed 
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with  sorrow.     In  the  morning  I  went  out 
to  walk,  arid  foiuid  myself  enveloped  in  a 
frightful  fog  :  I  eoidd    not  see  the  sun, 
which;,  at  least,  would  have  reminded  me 
of  Italy.    My  faiher  came  to  me  and  said  : 
''  my  dear  child,  it  is  not  here  as  in  Italy: 
with  us  women  have  no  employ  but  their 
domestic  duties:  the    talents  which  you 
possess  will  enable  you  to  employ  your 
time  in  solitude:  perhaps  you  may  meet 
with  a  husband  to  whom  your  accomplish- 
ments will  afford  pleasure  ;  but  in  a  small 
town  like  this,  every  thing  that  attracts 
attention  excites  envy,  and  you  will   find 
few  men  disposed  to  marry  you,  if  it  is 
believed  that  you  have  tastes  and  pursuits 
inconsistent  with  our  manners.     Here  the 
whole  routine  of  existence  must  be  sub- 
ject to  our  ancient  provincial  customs.     I 
spent  twelve  years  with  your  mother  in 
Italy,  and  the  recollection  of  that  period 
still  affords  me  exquisite  pleasure.     I  was 
then  young,  and  every  novelty  delighted 
me :  now,    however,    I    have   contracted 
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myself  within  a  narrow  circle^  and  I  am 
satisfied.  Time  passes  away  unperceived 
amidst  a  life  which  is  regular  and  even  mo- 
notonous :  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  in  which  one  is  fixed: 
those  who  make  that  attempt  always  suf- 
fer by  their  conduct ;  for  in  a  little  town 
like  that  in  which  we  live^  every  thing 
is  known,  and  every  tale  is  repeated. 
There  is  no  room  for  emulation,  but  much 
for  jealousy  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  endure 
the  tedium  of  such  a  life,  than  to  be  al- 
ways meeting  with  surprize  or  ill-will  in 
every  face,  and  looks  which  seem  to  re- 
quire of  you  a  reason  for  what  you  have 
done." 

''  Dear  Oswald,  you  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  pain  I  experienced  on  hearing  my 
father  speak  in  this  manner.  I  recollect- 
ed him  full  of  grace  and  vivacity,  as  I  had 
seen  him  in  my  infancy,  and  I  now  found 
him  bent  under  that  leaden  mantle  des- 
cribed by  Dante  in  his  Inferno,  and  which 
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mediocrity  always  throws  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  submit  themselves  to  her 
yoke.  Every  thing  excellent  seemed  now 
to  vanish  from  my  view.  The  enthusiasm 
of  nature^  the  fine  arts^  sentiment,  all 
seemed  to  remove  to  an  immeasurable  dis* 
tance.  As  I  was  naturally  of  a  mild  dis- 
position^ my  mother-in-law  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  me  in  my  intercourse  with 
herself,  and  my  father  had  still  less^  for  I 
loved  him  tenderly.  In  my  conversations 
with  him  I  still  experienced  some  plea- 
sure. He  had  resigned  himself  to  his  pre- 
sent situation,  but  he  knew  the  advantage 
of  another  mode  of  existence ;  whereas 
most  of  our  country  gentlemen  thought 
their  constant  routine  of  drinking,  hunt- 
ing, and  sleeping,  the  best  and  mont  de- 
lightful life  in  the  world. 

^'  The  contentment  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy astonished  me  not  a  little,  and  I  often 
asked  myself  whether  it  was  not  I  who  had 
a  wrong  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  whe- 
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ther  this  enjoyment  of  rude  but  solid  plea- 
sures, whether  this  life,  which  seemed  to 
escape  equally  from  the  extremes  of  men- 
tal delights,  happiness,  and  pain,  was  not 
better  than  the  sort  of  existence  to  which 
I  had  been  destined ;  but  what  advan- 
tage could  such  a  conviction  have  afford- 
ed me  ;  I  should  only  have  regretted  my 
faculties  as  a  misfortune,  while  in  Italy 
they  would  have  passed  for  a  favoured 
gift  of  Heaven. 

"  Among  our  visitors  there  were  some 
who  were  not  destitute  of  the  rays  of  ge- 
nius, but  they  stifled  them  as  a  dangerous 
flame.  About  forty  it  generally  happened 
that  the  spirit  which  animated  them  became 
benumbed  and  dry,  and  they  succeeded  in 
reducing  themselves  to  the  level  of  their 
contemporaries.  About  the  end  of  au- 
tumn my  father  frequently  went  on  hunt- 
ing parties^  and  sometimes  did  not  retura 
until  midnight ;  during  his  absence  I  re- 
mained, the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  my 
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I'oora^  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  mf 
talents,   which  displeased   my  mother-ia 
law.     ''  What  is  all  this  good  for/'  sha 
used  to  say,  "  will  it  render  you  more 
happy?'*  This   question   threw   me   into 
despair.     What  is  liappiness,  said   I   to 
jnyself,  if  it  is  not  the  development  of  our 
faculties  ?   Is  not  moral  as  bad  as  physical 
suicide  ?  And  if  I  must  stifle  my  under- 
standing, and  repress  all  the  emotions  of 
my  heart,  why  preserve  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  an  existence  which  agitates  me 
to  no  useful  purpose  ?  I  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  repeat  these  thoughts  to  my 
mother-in-law.     I  did  once  or  twice  break 
silence  on  this  subject,  but  shejreplied  to 
me  that  the  business  of  a  woman  was  to 
,  manage  the  affairs  of  her  family,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  health  of  her  children  ; 
tliat  iill  pretensions  to   superior  accom- 
plislnnents  only  led  to  evil;  and  that  the 
best  advice  she  could  give  me,  if  I  pos- 
sessed them,  was  to  conceal  them.     These 
,  observations,  trifling  as  they  were,  left 
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me  without  a  reply.  For  emulation,  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  those  springs  of  the  soul 
and  of  genius,  require  encouragement ; 
and  when  checked,  wither  like  flower^ 
under  a  bleak  and  gloomy  sky. 

^^  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  assume 
a  very  moral  air,  while  condemning  every 
thing  connected  with  elevation  of  mind. 
The  sense  of  duty,  and  every  feeling  of 
noble  ambition,  may  thus  be  perverted, 
and  become  a  hostile  weapon,  which  the 
ordinary  class  of  men,  or  those  who  are 
content  to  exist  in  that  state  of  medio- 
crity, employ  to  impose  silence  on  talents, 
p^nd  to  disembarrass  themselves  of  that  en- 
thusiasm and  genius  with  which  they  are 
in  hostility.  According  to  their  languag« 
our  duty  consists  in  sacrificing  the  distin- 
guished faculties  which  we  possess ;  and 
that  mental  superiority  is  a  wrong  which 
those  who  possess  it  must  expiate  by  lead- 
ing precisely  the  same  sort  of  life  as  that 
which  those  who  are  destitute  of  every 
R  2 
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ray  of  genius  pursue.  But  is  it  true  that 
duty  prescribes  to  all  characters  similar 
rules  ?  A.re  not  elevated  ideas,  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments  a  debt  which  those  who 
are  capable  of  discharging  it  owe  to  the 
world  ?  Ought  not  every  woman,  as  well 
as  every  man,  to  trace  for  herself  a  path  in 
life  suited  to  her  disposition  and  talents  ? 
Must  we  always  be  condemned  to  imitate 
the  instinct  of  beavers,  and  allow  genera- 
tion to  succeed  generation  without  exhi- 
biting any  progressive  improvement,  or 
any  diversity  of  character  ? 

*'  No,  Oswald,  excuse  the  pride  of  Co- 
rinna.  I  believed  myself  formed  for  an- 
other destiny.  I  am  sensible  that  I  can 
sacrifice  as  much  to  love  as  those  women 
seemed  to  yield  by  whom  I  was  surround- 
ed, and  who  did  not  allow  themselves  to 
possess  either  an  idea  of  the  mind,  or  a  de- 
sire of  the  heart.  Did  it  please  you  to 
spend  your  days  in  the  extremity  of  Scot- 
land, I  should  be  happy  to  live  and  die  be- 
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side  you  ;  but  far  IVom  abdicating  my 
iniaginationj  it  would  in  that  situation  en- 
able ine  the  better  to  enjoy  nature;  and 
the  niore  extensive  the  empire  of  my  mind 
became,  the  greater  would  be  my  happi- 
ness and  pride  in  declaring  you  its  master. 
*■'  My  mother  in-law  was  almost  as  mu-ck 
offended  at  my  ideas  as  «at  my  actions.  It 
was  not  sufficient  that  I  led  a  life  similar 
to  hers;  she  w^ished  that  the  faculties 
which  she  did  not  possess  should  be  consi- 
dered as  maladies.  We  lived  near  the  sea, 
and  the  north  wind  frequently  blew  upon 
our  castle.  I  used  to  listeo  to  it  during 
the  nightj  as  it  whistled  through  the  long 
Gothic  galleries,  and  in  the  day  time  it  was 
wonderfully  favourable  to  the  taciturnity 
of  our  family.  The  weather  was  damp 
and  cold,  and  I  could  scarce  ever  go  abroad 
without  experiencing  a  painful  sensation. 
There  appeared  something  hostile  in  na- 
ture, which  made  me  bitterly  regret  iti 
mild  ar.d  beneficial  influence  in  Italv. 
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''  In  winter  we  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  if  a  town  it  can  be  called,  in 
whicli  there  were  neither  theatres,  monu- 
ments of  art,  music,  nor  paintings.  It  was 
merelja  scene  of  gossippingand  hissitude, 

"  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  were 
the  only  events  of  which  the  history  of 
our  society  was  composed.  Imagine  to 
yourself  how  an  Italian,  such  as  I  was^ 
would  feel,  seated  at  a  tea-table  for  se- 
Tcral  hours  after  dinner  in  the  compay  of 
my  mother-in-law.  Our  society  consisted 
of  seven  of  the  gravest  women  of  the 
county.  Two  of  them  were  maidens  of 
ilfiyj  as  timid  as  if^  they  had  been  fif- 
teen, but  much  less  gay  than  at  that  age. 
One  of  them  would  say  to  the  other  :  '  Do 
you  think  the  water  boils  for  tea.'  ^  I  be- 
lieve,' replied  another,  '  it  will  be  too  soon 
to  make  the  tea,  for  the  gentlemen  are  not 
yet  ready  to  come.'  '  Do  you  think  they 
mean  to  stop  long  at  table  to-day  ?'  said  a 
t  bird.     '  I  cannot  tell,'  replied  a  fourth  ; 
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'  but  as  the  general  election  is  coming  on/ 
they  will  probably  stop  to  talk  about  it.' 
'  Noj  no/  said  a  fifth,  '  I  dare  say  they  are 
rather  talking  about  the  fox  chace,  which 
has  engaged  them  so  much  for  a  week 
past.  I  dare  say,  however,  they  will  soon 
be  done/  '  Ah,  they  will  never  rise  from 
table,'  said  a  sixth,  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
silence  recommenced.  I  have  been  in  Ita- 
lian convents,  but  they  appeared  to  me 
full  of  life  compared  to  this  circle.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  some  voice  broke  si^ 
lence,  to  ask  an  insipid  question,  which 
received  a  cold  answer,  and  all  sunk  again 
into  a  dullness,  the  weight  of  which  would 
have  been  insupportable,  had  not  habit  ac- 
customed these  women  to  bear  it  from  their 
infancy.  At  last  the  gentlemen  came,  but 
this  event  so  impatiently  expected  did  not 
produce  any  remarkable  change  of  man- 
ner among  the  ladies.  The  men  took  the 
seats  next  the  fire,  and  continued  their 
own  conversation :  the  women  ranged 
thems^Ycs  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
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and  proceeded  to  distribute  the  tea.  When 
the  usual  hour  of  departure  arrived^  ^^^y 
went  home  with  their  husbands^  ready  to 
recommence  the  same  course  of  life  on  the 
following  day^  which  differed  in  nothing 
from  that  which  preceded  it^  except  in  its 
date  in  the  calendar.  In  the  mean  time 
the  traces  of  the  years  that  elapsed  be- 
came imprinted  on  the  countenances  of 
these  women,  as  if  they  had  lived  during 
that  period, 

"  I  cannot  now  conceive  how  my  ge- 
nius was  capable  of  escaping  the  mortal 
frigidity  with  which  it  was  surrounded ; 
for  it  must  be   confessed  there  are   two 
means  of  viewing  the  question.     The  en- 
thusiasm of  genius  may  be  praised,  or  it 
may  be  blamed.     Motion  and  repose,  va- 
riety and  monotony,  are  susceptible  of  be- 
ing attacked  and  defended  by  different  ar- 
guments.    One  may  plead  on  the  side  of 
life,  but  there  is  also  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  death,    or  that   which   resembles    it. 
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Thus  it  is  not  altogether  true  that  one  may 
treat  with  contempt  what  is  said  by  the 
partisans  of  mediocrity.  Their  language 
has  its  influence  in  spite  of  jou.  It  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  mind,  and  when  jour 
superiority  occasions  you  trouble^  these 
men  are  ready  to  persuade  you  that  it  is 
wrong  to  exercise  your  faculties.  You 
hear  them  say.  Well,  wdl,  in  a  tranquil 
and  moderate  tone,  but  which  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  severe  accents  that  can  be 
pronounced.  Envy  cannot  be  supported, 
except  in  countries  where  that  passion  is 
excited  by  the  admiration  which  talents 
inspire;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
any  situation  more  painful  than  to  exist 
where  superiority  creates  jealousy,  and 
never  emulation.  Such,  however,  was  the 
condition  in  which  I  was  placed  in  this 
contracted  circle.  The  notice  I  attracted 
gave  offence  to  almost  every  one,  and  I 
could  not  meet  with  those  men  who  are 
to  be  found  in  London  or  Edinburgh, 
whose  enlarged  minds  are  capable  of  mak^ 
R  5 
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ing  allowaiiGes  for  all  circumstances,  and 
who  would  have  found  some  pleasure  in 
the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  though 
she  did  not  in  all  respects  conform  herself 
to  the  severe  usages  of  the  country. 

"  I  sometimes  passed  whole  days  in  the 
company  of  my  mother-in-law^,  without 
hearing  one  word  expressive  either  of  ta- 
lent or  sentiment.  Not  a  gesture  was 
permitted  in  speaking.  The  countenances 
of  the  young  ladies  exhibited  the  finest  red 
and  white,  the  most  delicate  freshness,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  immo- 
bility ;  thus  presenting  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  between  nature  and  society.  All 
ages  had  similar  pleasures.  Drinking  tea 
and  playing  at  whist  were  the  principal 
relaxations  of  the  female  part  of  our  com- 
pany, who  grew  old  in  always  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  remaining  constantly  at 
the  same  place.  Time,  when  he  came, 
was  certain  never  to  miss  them ;  he  always 
knew  where  to  find  them. 
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''  In  the  smallest  towns  of  Italy  there 
are  theatres,  music^  improvisatori,  and, 
under  a  fine  skj,  great  enthusiasm  for  poe- 
try and  the  arts.  Amidst  these  enjoy- 
ments we  feel  that  we  live  ;  but  there  was 
in  the  place  in  which  I  existed  a  complete 
oblivion  of  every  things  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  might  have  been  represented  by 
a  puppet;,  constructed  with  no  great  me- 
chanical skill.  It  would  have  acted  my 
part  in  this  society  very  well.  As  there 
are  interests  of  various  kinds  in  England^, 
which  are  highly  honourable  to  humanity^ 
men  have  always  the  means  of  usefully  oc- 
cupying their  minds  in  whatever  state  of 
retirement  they  may  live.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  women  in  the  solitary  region  I  in- 
habited was  truly  insipid.  There  were 
some  who,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of 
nature  and  of  reflection,  had  developed 
their  minds,  and  from  whom  there  had  es- 
caped some  accents,  some  looks,  soiiie 
words  secretly  spoken,  which  deviated 
from  the  common  path.     But  tlie  narrow 
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opinion  of  this  little  district,  all  power- 
ful within  its  own  contracted  circle,  en- 
tirely stifled  those  germs  of  genius.  A 
woman  would  have  been  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely indiscreet,  or  of  doubtful  virtue, 
if  she  took  liberties  in  conversation,  or  al- 
lowed any  uncommon  talents  she  might 
possess  to  appear;  and  what  was  still 
worse,  if  she  could  have  surmounted  these 
inconveniences  she  would  have  derived  no 
advantage  from  her  superiority. 

**  At  first  I  endeavoured  to  animate  this 
benumbed  society  :  I  proposed  to  them  to 
read  verses,  to  give  concerts.  But  when 
any  suggestion  of  this  kind  was  made,  one 
lady  would  recollect  that  she  had  been  in- 
vited by  her  old  aunt,  and  another  that  she 
had  domestic  arrangements  to  make  which 
would  occupy  her  time.  AH  this  was 
very  reasonable,  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  sacrifice  always  fell  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind  and  imagination.  I  so 
often  heard  the  declaration,  thai  cannot  be 
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done,  that  among  so  manj  negations^  not  to 
live,  would  have  seemed  to  me  the  best  of 
all. 

*'  After  having  struggled  for  some  time 
in   this  way,   I   renounced    mj  vain   at- 
tempts ;  not  that  my  father  desired  me  to 
desist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  engaged 
my  mother-in-law  not  to  trouble  me  fur- 
ther by  opposing  ray  inclinations  :  but  the 
looks  which  were  directed  to  me  when  I 
spoke,  and  a  thousand  little  torments,  si- 
milar to  the  cords  with  which  the  Lillipu- 
tians   bound    Gulliver,    rendered    every 
movement  impracticable  to  me.     I  there- 
fore at  last  began  to  act  like  those  around 
me,  but  with  this  difference,  that  I  was 
rendered    miserable    by  lassitude,   impa* 
tience,  and  disgust.     I  thus  passed  four 
tedious  and  painful  years;  but  what  most 
afflicted  me  was  that  I  felt  my  talent  de- 
clining, and  my  mind  was^  in  spite  of  my- 
self, occupied  with  trifles.     In  a  society 
which  is  destitute  of  interest  for  the  sci- 
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ences^  in  which  no  taste  for  literature^ 
painting,  and  music  exists  and  where  the 
imagination  never  is  exercised,  little  tales 
and  trifling  observations  must  necessarilj 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  conversation. 
Minds  which  want  both  activity  and  the 
power  of  meditation^  have  something  ' 
about  them  which  is  narrow^  and  suscepti- 
ble of  restraint,  and  which  renders  the  re- 
lations of  society  always  insipid  and  pain- 
ful. 

"  There  is  then  no  longer  any  enjoy- 
ment, except  in  a  certain  regularity,  which 
is  very  convenient  for  those  who  wish  to 
efface  every  kind  of  superiority,  and  to  re- 
duce all  the  world  to  their  level.  An 
acute  feeling  of  the  malevolence  which  I 
excited  mingled  itself,  in  spite  of  me,  with 
the  oppression  caused  by  the  vacuum 
which  impeded  my  respiration.  In  vain 
do  we  assert  such  a  man  is  unworthy  to 
judge  of  me^  such  a  woman  is  incapable 
of  comprehending  my  character.      The 
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human  countenance  exercises  a  powerful 
dominion  over  the  human  heart;  and 
when  we  read  in  that  countenance  a  secret 
disapprobation^  it  always  disturbs  our  re- 
pose^ even  in  defiance  of  our  firmest  re- 
solves. The  circle  which  surrounds  us, 
sooner  or  later^  conceals  from  us  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  most  diminutive  object 
placed  before  the  e3'e  intercepts  the  sun. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  petty  society  amidst 
which  we  live.  Neither  the  regards  of 
Europe  nor  posterity  can  make  us  insen- 
sible to  the  paltry  vexations  of  a  bad 
neighbour;  and  he  who  wishes  to  be 
happy^  and  to  give  full  scope  to  his  incli- 
nations, should,  above  all  things,  make  a 
right  choice  of  the  atmosphere  by  which 
he  is  to  be  more  immediately  encompassed, 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^'  THE  education  of  my  little  sister 
constituted  my  sole  amusement.  My  step- 
mother did  not  wish  her  to  learn  music, 
but  had  permitted  me  to  teach  her  Italian 
and  the  art  of  drawing;  and  lam  per- 
suaded that  she  is  still  mistress  of  both : 
for  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to  say^  that 
she  then  displayed  a  considerable  share  of 
intelligence.  Oswald  1  Oswald  !  if  it  is 
for  your  happiness  that  I  took  so  much 
pains,  I  shall  still  rejoice  on  that  account; 
I  shall  experience  a  feeling  of  self-gratu- 
lation  as  I  descend  into  the  tomb. 

"^  I  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  of  age ; 
my  father  wished  to  see  me  married  ;  and 
here  begins  to  open  the  volume  of  my 
destiny.     My  father  was  the  bosom,  friend 
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of  jours,  and  it  was  you,  Oswald^  you^ 
V  bom  he  had  fixed  upon  for  my  husband. 
Had  you  then  known  and  loved  me,  the 
fate  of  both  would  have  been  without  a 
cloud.  I  had  heard  your  name  mentioned 
in  such  strong  terms  of  approbation,  that, 
\vhether  from  a  presentiment  or  from 
pride,  I  was  extremely  flattered  in  the  hope 
of  being  wedded  to  you.  You  were  ra- 
ther young  for  me,  as  I  am  about  eighteea 
months  older  than  you  ;  but  your  capa- 
City,  your  lasie  lu*  bcuuy,  iia«^,  ..*,  >»ctoad,iu, 
outrun  your  age,  and  I  formed  to  myself 
so  pleasing  an  image  of  the  life  I  should 
lead  with  such  a  disposition  as  yours  was 
described  to  be,  that  this  hope  wholly  ef- 
faced my  prepossessions  against  the  modeJ 
of  female  existence  in  England.  I  was 
besides  aware  that  you  would  take  up  your 
residence  at  Edinburgh  or  London^  and 
in  either  of  these  cities  I  was  sure  to  meet 
with  the  most  distinsruished  societv.  I 
then  conceived,  as  1  still  do,  that  all  that 
was  miserable  in  my  condition  was  occa^ 
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sioned  by  my  residing  in  a  little  town,  in 
a  remote  corner  of  a  northern  shire.  Great 
towns  alone  are  suited  to  persons  who  de- 
viate from  the  common  niles,  when  they 
are  disposed  to  associate  with  mankind : 
there^  as  the  modes  of  life  teem  with  va- 
riety, novelty  of  character  is  contemplated 
with  pleasure ;  but  in  places  where  all  is 
regulated  by  a  gentle  system  of  monotony, 
there  is  a  dislike  to  a  temporary  amuse- 
ment, which  serves  only  to  discover  the 
habitual  languor  of  one's  life. 

"  I  fmd  pleasure,  Oswald,  in  repeating, 
that  though  I  had  never  cast  my  eye  upon 
you,  I  expected  the  arrival  of  your  father, 
Mho  had  engaged  to  pass  a  week  with 
mine,  with  real  anxiety :  a  sensation  for 
w  hich  there  then  was  so  little  reason,  that 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
my  destiny.  During  Lord  Nelvirs  visits 
I  was  anxious  to  please  him;  perhaps  I 
was  too  much  so,  and  took  much  more 
pains  than  was  necessary  to  attain  my  pur- 
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pose.  I  gave  him  specimens  of  all  my 
qualifications  ;  I  danced^  sung,  and  com- 
posed extemporary  verses ;  and  my  mind^ 
so  long  under  restraint,  was  perhaps  too 
full  of  vivacity,  on  breaking  its  chains. 
Seven  years  of  experience  have  calmed  my 
spirits ;  I  have  less  eagerness  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  world ;  I  am  better  accus- 
tomed to  myself;  I  am  endowed  with  a 
greater  share  of  patience;  I  have  per- 
haps less  confidence  in  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  others,  but  am,  at  the  same  time, 
less  solicitous  to  gain  their  applause :  in 
short,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  might 
then  appear  something  strange  about  mc. 
There  is  so  much  fire,  and  so  much  im- 
prudence in  early  youth  !  We  anticipate 
life  with  so  much  vivacity  !  The  most 
cultivated  and  enlarged  understanding 
does  not  supply  the  want  of  years;  and 
though  thus  liberally  gifted,  we  may  talk 
of  mankind  as  if  we  knew  them,  yet  our 
actions  are  not  influenced  by  our  own  con- 
ceptions :  there  is  an  indescribable  fever-* 
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ishness  in  oiu*  idcas^  which  prevents  us 
from  conforming  our  conduct  to  the  de- 
ductions of  our  reason. 

"  I  am  disposed  to  thinks  hut  without 
being  positively  certain,  that  I  appeared 
to  Lord  Nelvil  to  have  too  large  a  share 
of  animal  spirits ;  for  after  passing  a  week 
at  my  father^  during  which,  indeed,  he 
expressed  an  extreme  partiality  for  me,  he 
left  us,  and  wrote  tO  nr;  father,  that,  all 
circumstances  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, he  thought  his  son  too  young  yet  to 
conclude  the  match  which  they  had  in 
view^  Oswald,  what  importance  do  you 
attach  to  this  declaration  ?  This  circum- 
stance of  my  life  I  might  have  concealed 
from  you.  I  have  not  done  so.  Vv'as  it 
possible,  however,  that  it  should,  in  vour 
opinion,  seal  my  condemnation  !  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  improved  within  the 
last  seven  years ;  and  would  your  father 
have  witnessed,  without  emotion,  my  ten- 
der,  my  enthusiastic  attachment  to  you  ! 
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Oswald^  he  loved  you :    he  would  have 
heard  our  prayer, 

^'  My  step-mother  formed  the  project  of 
marrying  me  to  the  son  of  her  elder  bro- 
ther, who  had  an  estate  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  about  thirty  years  old^ 
wealthy,  of  a  handsome  figure,  of  distin- 
guished birth,  and  of  a  very  good  kind  of 
disposition;  but  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  the  authority  of  the  husband^  and  the 
submissive  and  domestic  destination  of  the 
wife,  that  the  slightest  doubt  respecting 
this  doctrine  would  have  shocked  him  as 
much,  as  to  call  in  question  a  maxim  of 
honour  or  probity.  Mr.  Maclinson,  such 
was  his  name,  was  not  displeased  with  my 
person,  and  what  he  had  heard  in  the  town 
of  my  understanding  and  singular  disposi- 
tion, gave  him  not  the  slightest  uneasiness. 
There  was  so  much  of  order  in  his  estab- 
lishment, every  thing  was  conducted  so 
regularly,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  that  it  was  impossible  it  should 
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undergo  any  change.  The  two  old  aunts 
who  superintended  his  household  affairs, 
the  domestics^  nay,  the  very  horses,  could 
do  nothing  one  day  but  what  they  had 
done  the  day  before  ;  and  even  the  articles 
of  furniture  appropriated  to  this  sort  of 
life,  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  started 
from  their  places  at  the  introduction  of 
the  smallest  innovation.  Mr.  Maclinson 
•was,  therefore,  justified  in  apprehending 
no  inconvenience  from  my  arrival  in  such 
a  mansion,  where  the  force  of  habit  was 
so  prevalent,  that  the  little  freedom  I 
might  indulge  in  would  amuse  him  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  week,  but  could 
assuredly  have  no  other  consequence. 

''  He  was  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  inca- 
pable of  intentionally  giving  pain  to  any 
one.  But  were  I,  at  any  time,  to  com- 
plain of  the  numberless  vexations  which 
ma}^  torture  an  active  and  susceptible 
mind,  he  would  merely  have  advised  me 
to  get  on  horseback,  and  take  an  airingv 
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He  was  desirous  of  espousing  me,  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  no  idea  of  the  want^ 
of  the  mind  and  the  imagination  ;  and  be- 
cause he  was  pleased  with  me,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  character.  Had  he 
but  entertained  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  a  distinguished  female  is,  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  which  may  at- 
tach to  her^  he  would  have  dreaded  the 
thought  of  not  being  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive in  my  estimation  ;  but  this  sort  of  un- 
easiness never  once  entered  his  imagina- 
tion. You  may  guess  my  repugnance  to 
such  a  match.  I  met  the  proposition  with 
a  decided  refusal,  which  my  father  sup- 
ported, but  which  furnished  my  step-mo- 
ther with  an  occasion  of  the  warmest  re- 
sentment. She  was  essentially  despotic  in 
her  temper,  though  her  timidity  often  pre- 
vented her  from  expressing  her  desires.  If 
you  did  not  anticipate  her  wishes,  she  was 
€>ut  of  humour ;  but  if,  after  she  had  made 
an  effort  to  express  them,  they  met  with 
resistance,   she  was  so  much  tke  less  in- 
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clined  to  pardon  it,  in  proportion  to  ific 
difficulty  which  she  felt  in  throwing  off 
her  accustomed  reserve. 

'^  The  whole  town  censured  me  in  the 
severest  terms.  So  suitable  a  match^  a 
fortune  so  unincumbered,  a  man  so  much 
respected,  and  a  family  of  such  distinc- 
tion !  Such  was  the  general  outcry.  In 
vain  did  I  endeavour  to  explain  why  that 
match,  which  they  thought  so  suitable, 
did  not  suit  me  at  all.  Sometimes  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  myself  understood,  but 
the  instant  I  was  gone  no  trace  remained 
of  what  I  had  spoken ;  for  tlieir  usual 
train  of  ideas  instantly  re-entered  the 
heads  of  my  auditors,  and  they  welcom- 
ed, with  fresh  pleasure,  the  return  of  those 
old  friends  whom  I  had  for  a  moment  ba- 
nished. 

"  A  lady  of  a  much  livelier  disposition 
than  the  rest  of  my  female  acquaintance^ 
though  externally  she  conformed  in  ever/ 
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tiling  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life^  took 
nie  aside  one  day,  after  I  bad  expressed  my 
sentiments  with  more  than  my  usual  viva- 
city^ and  addressed  me  in  these  terms, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
mind: — 'You  give  yourself,  my  dear^  a 
^reat  deal  of  trouble  to  produce  an  im  pos- 
sibility. You  cannot  change  the  uature 
of  things  ;  a  little  town  in  the  north,  un- 
connected with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
without  any  taste  for  literature  or  the  fine 
arts,  must  remain  such  as  it  is ;  if  you  in- 
tend to  continue  here,  you  must  submit  to 
the  general  opinion  :  go  away,  if  you  can ; 
this  is  your  only  alternative/  This  rea- 
jBoning  seemed  but  too  well  founded.  I 
felt  for  this  woman  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion which  I  did  not  entertain  for  myself; 
for  with  inclinations  analogous  to  my  own, 
she  had  resigned  herself  to  that  destiny 
which  I  could  not  support:  and  with  a 
vivid  perception  of  ideal  and  poetical  en- 
joyments, she  formed  a  more  correct  esti-^ 
mate  of  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 

^OL.  II.  5 
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obstinacy  of  man.  I  used  every  effort  t» 
form  an  intimacy  with  her;  but  all  to  nx) 
purpose.  Though  her  mind  soared  above 
the  common  sphere, licr  life  was  confined 
within  it ;  and  I  am  even  inclined  to  think 
she  was  afraid  that  our  frequent  conversa- 
tions might  re-awake  her  natural  supe- 
riority; and  of  what  benefit  would  that 
have  been  to  her  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 


''  IN  this  deplorable  condition  of  exist- 
ence, I  might  nevertheless  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  had  I  preserved 
my  father.  But  a  sudden  accident  took 
him  from  me ;  and  with  liim,  I  lost  my 
protection,  my  friend,  the  only  being 
who  still  listened  to  me  amidst  that 
peopled  desert;  and  such  was  the  vio- 
lence of  my  sorrow,  that  T  had  no  longer 
strength  to  resist  the  impressions  of  my 
imagination.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  I 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  found  my- 
self without  any  other  support,  any  other 
relative  than  my  step -mother ;  a  person 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  a  residence  of 
five  years  under  the  same  roof,  I  was  no 
more  attached  than  the  first  day  of  oiu: 
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acquaintance.  She  again  began  to  talk 
to  me  of  Mr.  Maclinson^  and  though  she 
had  no  authority  to  command  me  to  es- 
pouse him,  she  admitted  no  other  visitor, 
and  told  me  without  reserve,  that  she 
would  countenance  no  other  suitor.  Not 
that  she  had  any  strong  partiality  for  Mr. 
Maclinson  though  her  near  relative  ;  but 
she  regarded  my  refusal  as  a  mark  of 
contumacy,  and  made  a  common  cause 
with  him,  rather  to  defend  her  own  me- 
diocrity, than  to  promote  the  interests  of 
her  family, 

^'  My  situation  became  daily  more  dis- 
gusting. I  was  seized  with  the  malcidie 
da  jyays,  the  most  painful  disease  which 
can  afflict  the  mind.  To  men  of  warm 
and  lively  feelings  exile  is  sometimes  a 
nuich  more  cruel  punishment  than  death. 
The  imagination  takes  a  disgust  at  every 
object  which  surrounds  you; — the  cli- 
mate, the  country,  the  language,  the 
usages,  in  short  the  whole  system  of  life^ 
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in  the  gross^,  and  all  its  details;  tlien  every 
moment  and  every  situation  has  its  pecu- 
liar pain ;  for  our  native  soil  gives  us  a 
thousand  habitual  pleasures  of  which  we 
become  conscious  on]y  by  their  loss  : — 

ia  favella,  i  costumi. 


L'ari.'i,  i  tionchi,  il  teiren,  le  mnr.i^  i  sassi*. 

''  Absence  from  the  spot  whereon  we 
passed  tlie  period  of  infancy,  is  tben  fouiid 
to  be  no  light  afiliction.  The  recollec- 
tions of  that  age,  by  a  peculiar  charm, 
rejuvenate  the  heart,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  soothe  the  approach  of  death.  The 
tomb  approximated  to  the  cradle,  seerns 
to  place  the  whole  of  life  under  the  same 
shade;  whilst  the  years  passed  on  a  fo- 
reign soil  looks  like  rootless  branches. 
There,  the  generation  which  precedes 
you  did  not  N\itiiess  your  birth  ;  it  is  not 
the  generation  of  your  |)aren[s,  your  pro- 

*  The  iangirige,  the  manners,  the  air,    the  trees, 
the  soil,  the  walls,  the  stones ! — Metastam, 
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lectors ;  a  thousand  interests  \vliicii  joit 
have  in  cmnmmi  with  jour  countrymen 
are  uniHtcliip;ible  iiy  strangers  ;  to  them 
every  thing  must  be  expUiiued  and  com- 
mented on;,  instead  of  that  easy  commu- 
nication^ that  efliision  of  ideas  wluch 
takes  place  the  instant  you  meet  with  a 
fcUow- countryman.  I  could  not  without 
emotion^  n  collect  the  kind-hearted  ex- 
pressions of  my  country^  Cava  Caris^ 
alma,  I  sometimes  repeated  in  my  solitary 
walks,  imitating  to  myself  the  amicable 
salutation  of  the  Italians,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  I  now  received. 

'^  1  daily  stravcd  through  the  fields,  and 
where,  in  Italy,  I  had  been  accustomed, 
every  evening,  to  hear  the  most  meh)dions 
airs  simg  with  so  much  correctness  and 
taste,  (  now  heard  nothing  bi?t  the  croak- 
ing of  the  ravens.  The  brilliant  sun,  the 
sweetly  serene  sky  of  my  native  country 
was  replaced  by  impenetrable  fogs ;  the 
fruits  scarcely  ever  ripened ;  there  were 


no  vines  to  be  seen ;  the  flowers  reared 
tlieir  languid  forms  at  distant  intervals  r 
the  firs  covered  the  monntains^  thrciigh- 
out  the  year,  with  their  dark  and  dismal 
veil:  an  antique  edifice,  a  beautiful 
painting  would  have  revived  my  soul, 
but  in  vain  should  I  have  sought  for 
cither  within  the  comj?ass  of  thirty  miles. 
All  was  blighted,  all  was  sad  around  me, 
and  what  there  was  of  habitations  and  in- 
habitants served  only  to  deprive  solitude 
of  that  poetic  horror,  which  sometimes 
affects  the  mind  with  a  not  unplcasing 
agitation.  The  emirons  exhibited  marks 
of  plenty,  and  of  a  certain  extent  of  com- 
merce and  cultivation,  in  a  word,  all  that 
might  induce  the  remark:  ''^ jijou  ought 
ia  be  content;  ijoti  have  cverij  iking  that 
can  be  wished  for,"  A  stupid  decision^ 
founded  upon  external  appearance,  where- 
as the  sole  source  of  happini  ss  or  misery 
consists  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  our 
gtwn  feelings  1 
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"  Al  the  age  of  twenty-oiic^  I  entered^ 
as  a  matter  of  course^  into  possession  of 
my  mother's  fortune;,  with  the  addition 
made  to  it  by  my  father's  will.  Upon 
one  occasion^,  in  my  solitary  reveries,  the 
thought  struck  me,  that,  being  an  orphan 
and  having  attained  the  years  of  majority, 
I  might  now  return  to  Italy,  and  there 
lead  a  life  of  independence,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  arts.  This  project,  at  the 
instant  it  occurred  to  me,  intoxicated  me 
with  joy,  and,  at  first,  I  could  not  ima- 
gine the  possibility  of  any  objection  to 
it.  Y/hen  the  fever  of  hope,  however, 
was  somewhat  abated,  I  began  to  recoil 
from  that  irreparable  determination  ;  and 
figuring  to  myself  what  my  acquaintance 
would  think  of  it,  the  project  which  at 
first  seemed  so  easy,  now  appeared  to  be 
impracticable  ;  nevertheless  the  image  of 
a  life  passed  ami  Ist  all  the  memorials  of 
antiquity,  and  the  impressions  of  paint- 
ing and  music,  presented  itself  to  my  < 
mind  with   so   many  details  and  attrac- 
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tions,  that  I  conceived  a  fresli  disgust  at 
mj  dull  and  tedious  course  of  existence. 

*'  Mv  talent  for  composition^,  which  I 
was  apprehensive  I  should  lose^,  was  im- 
proved by  the  close  application  I  had 
given  to  the  studj  of  English  literature. 
The  profound  style  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  characterises  your  poets^  invi- 
gorated my  understanding,  and  expanded 
my  heart,  without  in  the  least  impairing 
that  activity  of  imagination  which  seems 
the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  southern  climates.  I  might, 
therefore,  think  myself  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar advantages,  from  the  rare  combina- 
tion oi  circumstances  by  which  I  had 
received  a  double  education,  and  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  two  distinct  nationali- 
ties of  thought  and  expression.  I  recol- 
lected the  approbation  which  a  small 
number  of  competent  judges  at  Florence, 
bad  bestowed  on  my  first  essays  in  poetry, 
I  warmed  my  imagination  with  tlie  idea 
s5. 
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of  the  fresh  successes  which  I  sliould  ob- 
tain; ill  a  word,  I  had  the  highest  expec- 
tations of  m}self;  and  is  not  tliis  the  first 
and  the  noblest  illusion  of  youth  ? 

•'  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  should  become 
mistress  of  the  universe,  the  day  I  found 
myself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  withering- 
breath  of  malevolent  mediocrity  ;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  reso- 
lution of  setting  off,  of  eloping  secretly, 
I  felt  myself  arrested  by  a  respect  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  I  attached  a  much 
^ireater  value  in  England  than  in  Italy  ; 
for  though  I  disliked  the  little  town  where 
I  resided,  I  respected  the  country  of  which 
it  formed  a  part.  Had  my  step-mother 
designed  to  carry  me  to  London  or  Edin- 
burgh, had  she  thought  of  uniting  me  to 
a  man  possessing  sufficient  understanding 
to  place  a  proper  value  on  mine,  I  should 
never  have  renounced  my  name^.normy 
course  of  h-h  not  even  for  the  purpose  of 
revisiting  my  prior  country :  rn  fact,  how- 
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ever  harsh  the  empire  which  mj  stcp-mo- 
ther  exercised  over  me,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  never  thong'ht  of  changing  my  situ- 
ation, but  for  a  multi])licity  of  circum- 
stances which,  in  a  manner,  concurred  to 
fix  my  fluctuating  resolves. 

''I  had  with  me  the  Italian  maid  servant, 
jou  are  acquainted  with,  I'heresina,  whi» 
is  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  who,  though 
her  mind  has  irever  been  cuRivated,  makes 
use  of  tlio^e  noble  and  harmonious  expres- 
sions, which  confer  a  grace  upon  the 
most  unimportant  phrase  in  the  mouths  of 
our  people.  She  was  the  only  person 
with  whom  I  conversed  in  my  native  lan- 
guage^ and  tliis  consideration  formed  a 
bond  of  attachment  between  us.  I  fre- 
quently observed  her  in  a  pensive  mood,, 
but  dared  not  enquire  after  the  cause,  siis-^ 
pecting  that,  like  myself,  she  regretted 
her  absence  from  our  country,  and  fear- 
ing I  sbould  lose  all  restraint  on  my  own 
feelings,  if  they  were  once  excited  bv  i\m 
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sympathy  of  others.  There  are  some  af- 
flictions which  are  miti«;ated  by  commu- 
nicating them  to  others  ;  but  the  maladies 
of  the  imagination  arc  always  exacer- 
bated by  revealing  them^  and  particularly 
if  the  person  to  whom  they  are  confided, 
labours  under  a  similar  disease.  In  this 
case  the  evil  seems  incurable,  and  we  no 
longer  attempt  to  resist  it.  My  poor  The- 
resina  of  a  sudden  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
hearing  her  sigh,  night  and  day,  inces- 
santly, I  at  last'  resolved  upon  enquiring 
into  the  cause  of  her  disquietude.  What 
was  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard  her 
repeat  almost  all  that  I  had  myself  felt ! 
She  had  not  so  completely  meditated,  as  I 
had,  upon  the  cause  of  all  her  complaint. 
Her  mind  was  more  occupied  with  local 
circumstances^  and  personal  attachments  ; 
but  the  gloomy  aspect  of  nature,  the  insi- 
pidity of  the  town  where  we  resided,  the 
reserve  of  the  inhabitants,  the  stiflhess  of 
their  manners — she  felt  all  in  their  ef- 
fects, though  unable  to  account  for  them. 
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and  continued  to  exclaim  incessantly,  "O 
my  country  !  shall  I  never  again  behold 
thee  V — Adding,  however,  that  she  would 
not  quit  me,  and,  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness which  touched  me  to  the  heart,  be- 
wailing her  inability  to  conciliate  with 
her  attachment  for  me,  the  fine  climate 
of  Italy,  and  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
native  language  spoken. 

'^  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  affect  my 
mind,  than  this  reflexion  of  my  own  im- 
pressions in  a  person  of  the  lowest  rank, 
who  had  however  preserved  the  Italian 
dispositions  and  habits  in  their  natural 
vivacity,  and  I  gave  her  a  promise  that 
she  should  revisit  Italy.  ''  With  you  ?"^ 
replied  she.  I  was  silent.  Upon  this  she 
tore  her  hair,  and  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  she  would  never  part  from  me ;  and 
as  she  pronounced  the  words,  she  seemed 
ready  to  sink  into  her  grave.  At  length  I 
happened  to  say,  that  I  would  also  re- 
turn thither  :  and  this  promise,  made  only 
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to  tranquillize   lier^   acquired  greater  so- 
lemnity  from  the   inexpressible  joj  with 
which  it  inspired  her,  and  the  confidence 
she  reposed  in  it.   From  that  day  forward, 
without    any  consultation  with   me,    she 
got  acquainted   with   some  of   the  mer- 
cantile inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  was^ 
sure  not   to   let    slip  an   opportunity  of 
telling  me   the  exact   day  on  which  any 
vessel  was  setting  off  from  the   adjacent 
port,   for  Leghorn    or    Genoa.      I  used, 
upon  those  occasions,  to  hear  her  without' 
giving  any  answer.       She,   on  her   part, 
imitated  my  silence,  but   her  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.    My  health  became  daily 
more   impaired    from    the  elFects   of  the 
climate  and  my  internal  agitation.     Mo- 
tion and  gaiety,  as  I  have  often  remarked 
to  you,  are  with  me  indispensable ;  grief 
would  destroy  me;  I  struggled  too  mucli 
against  it ;  it  must  be  yielded  to,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  fatality. 

''The project,  therefore, which  engrossed 
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my  attention  since  the  death  of  my  fa^ 
ther,  frequently  recurred  to  my  mind  r 
but  I  was  strongly  attached  to  Luc  ilia, 
then  about  nine  years  old^  and  ^Yh()m, 
from  her  sixth  year,  I  had  cherished 
as  her  second  mother.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion^  it  seemed  to  me,  that  by  a  se^ 
cret  elopement,  I  should  injure  my  re- 
putation to  a  decree  which  might  inv- 
plicate  my  sister's  name;  and  this  ap- 
prehension caused  me,  for  a  time,  io 
forego  my  projects.  One  evening,  never- 
theless, when  I  was  more  than  ever 
chagrined  with  my  condition  in  respect 
to  my  step-mother,  and  society  in  ge- 
neral, I  happened  to  sup  alone  with 
Lady  Edgermond.  After  one  hour  of 
profound  silence,  I  suddenly  became  so 
Misgusted  with  her  unalterable  reserve, 
■that  I  began  the  conversation  with  la- 
menting the  mode  in  which  I  passed 
my  life^  my  purpose  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  rather  to  compel  her  to  speak, 
^ihan    to    bring    her    to   any   resoiutioa 
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>vhicli  could  interest  me ;  but  warming 
as  I  proceeded,  I  all  at  once  started  the 
possibility  of  one,  situated  as  I  was,  bid- 
ding an  eternal  adieu  to  England.  My 
step-mother  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree disconcerted  by  this  insinuation ; 
but  with  a  coldness  and  dryness  which 
I  can  never  forget,  she  remarked  :  ''You 
are  twenty-one  years  old.  Miss  Edger- 
mond;  your  mother's  fortune,  and  the 
provision  left  you  by  your  father,  are 
consequently  at  your  own  disposal.  You 
are  your  own  mistress,  and  may  do  as 
you  please  ;  but  if  you  take  any  reso- 
lution which  may  injure  you  in  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  you  owe  it  to  your  family, 
to  change  your  name,  and  circulate  a 
report  of  your  death.''  After  these  words, 
I  impetuously  started  from  my  seat,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  without  deigning 
to  give  a  reply. 

''  This   disdainful   specimen   of  hard- 
heartedness,  called  forth  my  warmest  iur 
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dignation^  and,  for  an  instant,  I  was  trans- 
ported with  a  desire  of  revenge  which 
was  foreign  to  my  real  disposition.  These 
emotions  were,  however,  tranquillized ; 
but  the  conviction  tliat  no  one  was  inte- 
rested in  my  happiness,  completelj  hurst 
asunder  those  ties  that  had  hitherto  hound 
me  to  the  house,  which  had  been  the  re- 
sidence of  niy  father.  Most  certainly,  I  had 
no  partiality  for  Lady  Edgermond,  but 
I  had  not  that  indifference  for  her  which 
she  shewed  with  regard  to  me.  I  was, 
pleased  with  her  tender  affection  for  her 
daughter;  I  conceived  that  my  atten-. 
tions  to  the  child  had  e'ained  me  some 
interest  in  her  heart;  whereas  these  very 
attentions,  perhaps,  excited  her  jea  ousy  : 
for  the  greater  the  sacrifices  which  she 
made  in  all  other  respects,  the  more  ve- 
hement was  she  in  the  only  affection  in 
which  she  indulged.  All  that  there  is  of 
warmth  nnd  animation  incident  to  the 
human  heart,  though  completely  subdued 
to  her  reason  on  all  other   occasions^  in-. 
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stantlj  regained  the  ascendant  in  her  dis- 
position, when  her  daughter  was  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  Amidst  these  feelings  of  resentment, 
excited  in  mv  bosom  by  my  discourse  with 
Lady  Edgermond,  Theresina  came  to  in- 
form mc,  with  extreme  emotion,  that  a 
vessel,  direct  from  Leghorn,  had  arrived 
at  the  port,  from  which  we  wxre  only  a 
few  miles  distant  ;  and  that  there  were 
some  mercantile  persons  on  board  with 
^Yhom  she  was  acquainted,  and  who  were 
men  of  the  liighest  respectability.  ''  They 
are  all  Italians,**  said,  she,  as  she  let  fall 
a  tear,  ''  they  speak  only  Italian;  they 
put  to  sea  again  in  a  week  and  sail  direct 
for  Italy,  and  if  Madam  had  made  up  her 

mind  to" "  Do  you  take  a  passage 

home  with  them,  Theresina,"  replied  L 
*■  No,  my  cicai-  lady,'*  exclaimed  she,  '''  I 
prefer  dying  here,"  and  immediately  left 
my  chamber,  where  I  remained  meditating 
upon  what  line  of  conduct  I  should  taAe 
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with  regard  to  my  step-inother.  It  seem- 
ed incontrovertible,  that  she  no  longer 
wished  me  to  stay  with  hev.  My  influence 
over  Luciiiit  was  d'*?^ap*rceajie  to  her. 
She  was  in  dread,  lest  the  character  which 
I  had  of  being  a  strange  sort  of  woman 
might  one  day  prove  injurious  to  her 
daughter's  establishment  in  life :  in  a 
word,  she  had  permitted  the  secret  of  her 
heart  to  escape,  by  expressing  her  wisb 
that  I  should  give  myself  out  as  dead. 
Yet  this  unfeeling  counsel  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  so  much  shocked  me,  seem- 
ed, on  further  reflexion,  to  be  reasonable 
enough. 

"  Yes,  most  assuredly,"  exclaimed  I, 
'Met  me  pass  for  dead  in  a  place  where  life 
is  to  me  but  an  agitated  sleep.  ^Yith 
nature,  the  sun,  and  the  fine  arts,  I  shall 
come  to  life  again,  whilst  the  uninteresting 
characters  which  compose  my  nam<%  in- 
scribed on  an  empty  tomb^,  will  equally 
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well  supply  my  place  in  this  inanimate 
abode."  These  fliglits  of  my  soul  after 
freedom,  did  not^  however^  after  all^,  give 
me  strength  enough  to  form  a  decisive  re- 
solution. There  are  moments  when  we 
think  we  have  power  to  accomplish  our 
desires,  and  others,  wherein  the  habitual 
routine  of  events  prevails  over  all  the  sen- 
timents of  the  heart.  I  continued  in  this 
state  of  fluctuation,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  done  so  for  ever,  since  there  was 
nothing  of  an  extrinsic  impulse  to  make 
me  come  to  a  final  decision  ;  wlien,  on  the 
Sunday  following  my  conversation  with 
my  step -mother,  I  heard,  towards  the 
evening,  under  my  windows,  the  voice  of 
some  Italian  singers,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  vessel  from  Leghorn,  and  whom  The- 
resina  had  broisght  there,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  me  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
emotion  which  I  felt  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. A  deluge  of  tears  overflowed  my 
visage,   and    all    my   recollections    wer,e 
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roused  into  life.  Nothing  equals  the 
power  of  music  in  retracing  the  past ;  it 
does  more  than  retrace  ;  at  its  evocation 
tlie  past  appears  like  the  shades  of  those 
whom  we  hold  dear,  clothed  with  a  mys- 
terious and  melancholy  veil.  The  mu- 
sicians were  singing  these  delicious  ex- 
pressions of  Monti,  which  were  composed 
during  his  exile:— 

Bella  Italia,  amate  sponde. 
Pur  vi  torno  ^  riveder. 
Trema  in  petto  e  si  confonde 
L'alina  oppressa  dal  piacer.* 

''  I  was  in  a  state  of  mental  intoxica- 
tion ;  I  experienced,  with  respect  to  Italy, 
all  the  sensations  excited  by  love,  desire, 
enthusiasm,  and  regret.  I  was  no  longer 
mistress  of  my  feelings ;  my  whole  soul 
was   fixed  upon  my  native   country.     I 


*  Delightful  Italy,  beloved  shores,  I  shal),  then 
"behold  you  once  more  !  My  soul  trembles  and  sinks 
under  an  ccstacy  of  pleasure. 
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was  impatient  to  see^  to  breathe,  to  bear 
it ;  every  pulsation  of  inj  heart  was  a  call 
towards  my  delicious  home,   the  happy 
soil  of  my  nativity  !   Were  the  tenants  of 
the  grave  recalled  to  life,  not  greater  im- 
patience could  they  feel  to  raise  up  the 
tomb-stones  which  cover  them,  than  I  felt 
to  shake  off  all  my  winding-sheetS;,  to  re* 
sume  possession  of  my  original   imagina- 
tion and  character,  and  to  re-contemplate 
that  face  of  nature  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar in  infancy  !   During  the  transport 
of  joy  excited  by  the  music,  I  was  still  far 
from  taking  a  decided  resolution,  for  my 
sentiments  were  too  confused  to  admit  of 
my  drawing  from  them  any  positive  con- 
clusion; when   my  step-mother  entered, 
and  begged    I   would  make  the   singers 
give   over,  because  it  was  scandalous  to 
have  music  on  a  Sunday.     I  begged  they 
might  be  permitted  to   go  on,   alleging 
that  the  Italians  were  to  set  off  next  day, 
and  ihat  I  had  not,  for  six  years,  enjoyed 
the  same  pleasure.   My  step-mother  would 
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«ot  Ikian  to  mc,  and  telling  ine  tbat  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  respect  the 
usages  of  the  country  one  lived  in^  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  ordered  some 
of  her  servants  to  remove  my  countrymeo. 
They  went  away,  and  until  their  strains 
died  upon  the  car  from  distance,  repeated 
an  adieu  as  they  went,  which  penetrated  to 
any  heart. 

''  The  measure  of  my  impressions  w  as 
now  complete ;  the  vessel  was  to  set  sail 
on    the    following   day ;    and   Theresina 
liad,  at  all  risks,   and  without  apprising 
me,  made  every  preparation  for  my  depar- 
ture.    Lucilia  had  been,  for   a  week  be- 
fore, on  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  her  mother's. 
My   father's  ashes  did  not    repose   near 
the  country  seat  which  we  occupied  ;  be 
had  given  orders,  that  they  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  family  vault  in  Scotland, 
In  short,   I  departed   without  consulting 
my  step-mother,  and  left  behind  mc  a  let^ 
tor  acquainting  her  with  my  determiusr 
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tion.  I  set  off  in  one  of  those  raomeute 
when  we  abandon  ourselves  to  fate  ;  when 
•  every  thing  appears  preferable  to  servi- 
tude, disgustj  and  insipidity ;  when  incon- 
siderate youth  boldly  trusts  itself  to  futu- 
rity, and  contemplates  it  in  the  heavens, 
like  a  brilliant  star  beaming  forth  the  as- 
surance of  a  happy  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


-  REFLECTIONS  of  a  less  tranquil 
description  rushed  upon  my  mind,  when 
I  lost  sight  of  the  shores  of  England. 
But  as  I  had  left  behind  no  ardent  attach- 
nientj  I  was  speedily  consoled,  on  my  ar- 
rival at  Leghorn,  by  all  the  charms  of 
Italy.  M}^  real  name,  according  to  my 
promise  to  my  step-mother,  I  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  taking  that  of  Corinna,  to 
which  the  history  of  a  Grecian  female^  the 
friend  of  Pindar  and  a  poetess,  had  given 
riie  a  partiality.*'  My  figure,  as  I 
icw  up,  had  undergone  so  complete  a 
change,  that  1  was  certain  no  one  could 
recognize  me.  I  had  led  a  pretty  solitary 
life  at  Florence,  and  I  might  calculate  on 

*  The  name  of  Corinna  is  not  to  be  confounded 
'.•1th  that  of  Gorilla,  an  Italian  improvisatrice,  of  great 
celebrity.  Corinna  was  a  Greek  female,  well  known 
by  her  lyric  poems  :  Pindar  himself  received  lessons 
irom  her. 

YOL.   II.  T 
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what  has  occurred,  that  at  Rome  nobody 
knew  who  I  was.  My  step-mother  wrote 
to  acquaint  me,  that  she  had  circulated  a 
report  of  my  physicians  having  prescribed 
a  tour  to  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  health,  and  that  I  had  died 
on  the  journey.  Her  letter  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  communicate  tliis  informa- 
tion :  she  took  care  to  remit  tiie  whole  of 
my  fortune,  which  amounted  to  a  consi- 
derable sum,  with  the  utmost  punctuality  ; 
but  has  never  since  honoured  me  with  a 
sinole  letter.  Five  vears  intervened  be- 
tvvecn  this  period  and  the  time  when  I 
jHrst  saw  you;  five  years,  during  which  I 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  happiness. 
I  had  taken  up  my  residence  at  Rome  ; 
my  reputation  had  increased ;  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  pursuits  of  literature  even 
^ave  me  greater  pleasure,  as  a  source  of 
solitary  amusement,  than  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  public  celebrity,  and  until  I 
became  acquainted  with  you,  I  never 
knew  the  full  extent  of  the  empire  of  sen- 
timent.    My  imagination  occasionally  co- 
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Toured  or  discoloured  my  illusions,  with- 
out giving  me  any  deep  or  lasting  uneasi- 
ness;  I  was  not  jet  seized  with  any  aiTee- 
tion  which  I  could  not  easily  overcome. 
Admiration,  respect,  love,  had  not  as 
yet  cngrosiid  all  the  faculties  of  my 
soul ;  even  in  my  attaclmicnts,  a  slight 
degree  ofexamination  dispelled  the  attrac- 
tions wliich  they  first  presented  to  my 
view.  In  short,  I  retained  a  complete 
coiinnand  of  my  impressions,  instead  of 
b:  iijg  wholly  siibjugat<ed  by  them. 

"  Atik  me  no!  to  recount  how  two  mcn,. 
v.hose  passion  for  me  has  but  made  too 

lU'ii  iK.ise,  successively  occupied  a  por- 
tion ofhiy  time,  before  I  became  acquaint- 
ed vritli  yon.  I  must  do  vi;)Ierice  to  my 
hcart-icit  conviction  to  persuade  myself, 
at  this  period,  that  artj  other  than  you 
v^as  capable  of  exciting  an  interest  in  my 
boHom  :  and  1  never  thiiik  of  these  events 
but  with  equal  repentance  and  re/rret.  I. 
will  merely   tell  you,  wkit  you.  have  aU 
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ready  learnt  from  mv  fViends,  that  my  in- 
dependent mode  of  life  was  so  agreeable 
to  me^,  that  after  long  intervals  of  irreso- 
lution^ and  many  painful  oecurreiices,  I 
twiee  broke  off  engagements  which  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  affection  had  made 
rnr^  contract,  but  which  I  could  not  bring 
uivseif  to  render  irrevocable.  A  distiu- 
guisljed  < merman  nobleman  proposed,  ou 
receiving  the  favour  of  myhand^to  carry 
mc  to  his  native  comitry,  where  his  rank 
and  fortune  led  him  to  fix  his  residence ; 
and  an  Italian  prince  olFered  me,  in  Rome 
itself,  the  most  splendid  establishment. 
The  former  gained  my  good-will  by  in- 
spiring me  with  the  highest  esteem  for 
liim  ;  but  in  process  of  time  I  discovered, 
that  he  was  not  possessed  of  any  great 
extent  of  understanding  or  information. 
When  we  were  by  ourselves,  I  had  to 
perform  the  diOkult  task  of  supporting 
the  conversation^,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
carefully  avoiding  such  topics  as  might 
?  -his  detects.     In  talking  with  him 
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I  could  not  \eiiture  to  display  my  own 
povvers  for  fear  of  embarrassing*  him.  I 
foresaw  that  his  regard  for  me  would  of 
necessity  diminish  the  instant  I  should 
eease  to  humour  him;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of  love  where 
continual  circumspection  is  required. 

'^  The  aflection  of  a  woman  for  a  man 
who  is  in  any  respect  her  inferior^  always 
implies  that  she  is  allied  to  him  more  by  the 
ties  of  compassion  than  love  ;  and  the  sort 
of  calculation  and  reflexion  which  such 
an  attachment  requires,  blights  the  hea- 
ven-born blossom  of  involuntary  senti- 
ment. The  Italian  prince,  to  all  the 
graces  of  a  sprightly  imagination  united  a 
well- cultivated  understanding.  He  pro- 
posed to  fix  our  residence  at  Rome ;  he 
participated  in  all  my  predilections^  and 
was  delighted  with  m}  mode  of  life  ;  hut, 
on  an  important  occasioij,  I  remarked  that 
he  was  destitute  of  energy  of  soul,  and 
that;,  in  any  of  the  ditlkult  emergencies  of 
t3 
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liftv  it  was  upon  me  the  task  would  de^ 
volve  of  sustaining  and  fortifying  his 
nerves.  By  this  discovery  love  was  in- 
stantly put  to  flight;  for  it  is  the  female 
who  requires  support,  and  nothing  chills 
the  ardour  of  her  affection  so  much  as  the 
necessity  of  giving  it.  Thus  was  I  twice 
undeceived  in  my  attachments^  not  from 
any  fault  or  misfortune^  but  from  my  ob- 
serving mind  discovering  what  my  imagir 
nation  had  concealed  from  me. 

'^^  I  thought  myself  destined  never  to 
feel  what  it  was  to  ''  love  with  all  my 
soul/'  Sometimes  this  idea  affected  me 
with  painful  regret;  but  more  frequently 
I  congratulated  myself  on  being  free.  I 
dreaded  the  effect  of  my  susceptibility  of 
imT>ressionj  and  that  impassioned  tem- 
perament which  menaced  my  happiness 
and  my  existence:  but  always  consoled 
myself  with  the  reflexion,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  lead  my  judgment  captive,  and  I 
did  not  conceive  that  1  sLouId  ever  meet 
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With  one  who  would  altogether  corres- 
pond with  the  idea  which   I  had   formed 
of  the  mental  and  personal   qualities  of 
the  man  whom  I  should  select  for  a  hus- 
band.    I  always  expected  that  I  should 
escape   from  the  absolute    power   of  an 
attachment,  by  perceiving  some  defects  in 
the  object  of  my  regard.     I  was  not  aware 
thiit  there  were  certain  defects  which  tend- 
ed rather  to  heighten  aifection^by  mingling 
with    it   a   degree  of  anxiety.     Oswald, 
that  melancholy,  that  uncertainty,  which 
makes  you  distrust  every  thing,  the  seve- 
rity of  your  habits  of  thinking,   disturbs 
my  repose,  without  impairing  the  warmth 
of  my  love.    I  often  think  that  this  warmth 
of  feeling  will  not  contribute  to  my  hap- 
piness ;  but,  on  those  occasions,  it  is  not 
you,  but  myself,   on  whom  I  pass  sen- 
t€nce» 

''  You  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the 
history  of  my  life ;  my  elopement  from 
England;  my  change  of  name;  the  in- 
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constancy  of  my  heart.  I  have  concealed 
nothing  from  you.  You  will^  doubtless^ 
be  of  opinion  that  my  imagination  has 
often  led  me  astray  ;  but  if  society  did  not 
fetter  the  conduct  of  the  female  &ex  with 
tics  of  every  description,  from  which  men 
are  left  diseng-aired,  what  has  there  been 
in  my  life  which  could  prevent  me  from 
beinar  an  ohiect  of  regard  ?  Have  I  ever 
practised  deception  ?  Have  I  ever  inflicted 
an  injury?  Has  the  purity  of  my  soul 
been  ever  tarnished  by  interests  of  a  vul- 
gar description  ?  Sincerity^  benevolence, 
dignified  pride!  Can  the  Deity  require 
any  more  of  an  orphan,  left  a  solitary 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  universe  ?  Hap- 
py the  female,  who,  at  the  first  step  she 
takes  in  the  path  of  life,  meets  with  the 
man  who  is  worthy  of  her  perpetual  love! 
But  do  I  the  less  merit  such  a  man  for 
having  known  him  when  too  late  ? 

''  Yet,  my  lord,  I  will  make  bold  to 
tell  you,  and  you  will  do  justice  to  my 
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frankness,  that  if  I  could  pass  my  life  with 
you,  without  espousing  you,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
great  happiness,  and  a  triumph,  in  my 
opinion  the  highest  to  which  I  could  as- 
pire, I  would  not  consent  to  our  union. 
Our  marriage  would,  perhaps,  be  a  sacri- 
fic(kon  your  part;  perhaps  you  will  one 
day  sigh  for  my  sister,  the  beautiful  Lu- 
cilia,  whom  your  father  selected  for  you. 
She  is  younger  than  me  by  twelve  years. 
Her  name  is  spotless  as  the  first  flowret  of 
spring;  mine  must  be  revived  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  long  been  consigned  to 
the  tomb.  Lucilia  is  of  a  mild  and  unaf- 
fected disposition ;  and  if  I  may  form  an 
opinion  from  her  infancy,  she  may  be 
capable  of  appreciating  your  character, 
and  returning  your  affection.  Oswald, 
you  are  free;  whenever  you  desire  it,  your 
ring  shall  be  returned  to  you. 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  desirous  of  know- 
ing, before  you  come  to  a  decision,  what 
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the  effect  may  be  on  my  feelings^,  should 
you  resolve  to  abandon   me.     Of  that  I 
am  ignorant.     There  occasionally  spring 
up  in    my  soul  tumultuous   movements 
which  overpower  my  reason^,  and  I  should 
not  be  culpable  should  limilar  agitations 
render  my  existence  totally  insupportable. 
It  isj  on  the  other  hand^,  equally  true^  that 
I  have  a  great  susceptibility  of  happiness. 
I  sometimes  experience^  as  it  wcrCj  a  fever 
of  ideas,  which  accelerates  the  circulation 
of  my  blaod.     I  take  an  interest  in  every 
thing  around  me;  I  deliver  my  own  sen- 
timents with  pleasure  ;  I  listen  with  rap* 
ture  io  the  enlightened  conversation  of 
others  ;  I  am  delighted  vvitli  the  proofs  of 
regard  which  tliey  shew  me;  I  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  nature^  and  those  productions 
of  art  which  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  the 
chilling  hand  of  aiFectation.     But  would 
it  be  in  my  power  to  live,  when  I  should 
no  longer  behold  you  ?   Of  that,  Oswald, 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  for  you  know  me 
better  than  I  do  myself.     1  am  not  res- 
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ponsible  for  what  I  may  feci ;  it  is  for 
liinij  who  plunges  in  the  poniard^  to  say 
whether  the  wound  he  gives  be  mortal. 
But  should  it  be  so^  Oswald,  jou  have  a 
claim  to  my  forgiveness. 

*'  My  happiness  totally  depends  on  the 
attachment  which  you  have  shewn  me  for 
the  last  six  months.  I  could  defy  all  the 
pov/er  of  your  resolution  and  your  de- 
licacy to  deceive  me  with  respect  to  the 
slightest  alteration  in  that  attachment. 
Banish  from  your  mind^  on  this  subject, 
every  idea  of  duty;  love  recognizes 
neither  promise  nor  guarantee.  The 
Deity  alone  can  give  life  again  to  the 
withered  flower.  A  word,  a  look  from 
you,  will  suffice  to  tell  me  jour  heart  is 
no  longer  the  same ;  and  I  should  detest 
all  that  you  could  oti'er  me  in  lieu  of  your 
love,  that  divine  ray,  my  celestial  glory  ! 
Be,  therefore,  free  from  this  instant,  Os- 
wald, free  every  day  of  your  life,  free  even 
should  you  espouse  me  ;  for  if  you  should 
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cease  at  any  time  to  love  me^  I  would  re- 
lease you,  by  my  death;,  from  those  indis- 
soluble ties  which  woqld  bind  you  to  me. 

"  The  instant  you  have  read  this  letter, 
I  shall  wisli  to  see  you  once  more.  My 
impatience  will  conduct  me  to  you,  and  I 
si  ail  learn  my  fate  in  your  looks;  for  mis- 
fortune is  rapid  in  its  communications, 
and  the  hearty  feeble  as  it  is,  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  baleful  signs  of  an  ir- 
revocable destinv." 


T.  Gillet,  Printer,  Wild-Court, 
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